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Editorial Comment 


THE HaArRISON-FLETCHER BILL AND NEGRO 
SEPARATE SCHOOLS 


During the second session of the 
74th Congress, “a bill to promote the 
general welfare through appropriation 
of funds to assist the States and Terri- 
tories in providing more effective pro- 
grams of public education” was intro- 
duced in the Senate (S. 4793) by Sen- 
ator Pat Harrison of Mississippi, and 
in the House (H.R. 13021) by Con- 
gressman Brooks Fletcher of Ohio. 

The failure of enactment of this bill 
is a matter of history and has point 
here solely because it is the beginning 
of a new drive for its reintroduction 
and passage in the 75th Congress. For 
we are informed (at this writing) by 
literature from the National Educa- 
tion Association (which is actively 
sponsoring the bill) that “The Bill will 
be reintroduced in both Houses of 
Congress at the opening of the session 
in January, 1937. . . . It should be 
enacted in 1937.” 

The great amount of lobbying that 
has been carried on by the N.E.A. in 
support of this Bill, assures its serious 
consideration, if not actual passage. 
Thus, it is the purpose of the writer 
to call attention to certain phases of 
this Bill which, if they are not modi- 
fied, will defeat its ostensible purpose, 
as far as Negro separate schools are 
concerned. 


The provisions of this Bill have 
been rather succinctly set forth by the 
Executive Committee of the Legisla- 
tive Commission of the N.E.A. 


Wuat Doers THE HaArrisoN-FLETCHER 
Brit Provive? 


1. An initial appropriation of $100,000,000 
and an increase of $50,000,000 each 
year until $300,000,000 per year is pro- 
vided. 

2. Funds are appropriated to the states 
to be used by them for schools. The 
manner in which the funds received 
shall be used for the maintenance of 
a program of public education is left 
wholly to the respective state legisla- 
tures. 

3. The funds are apportioned to the 

states and territories according to the 

number of persons 5 to 20 years old 
in each. ($2.54 per person the first year 
and increasing to $7.63 the fifth year.) 

Each state can then apportion the 

funds to its districts according to any 

plan it may choose. 

All control, administration, and super- 

vision of schools and educational pro- 

grams are reserved strictly to the states 
and forbidden to all Federal officers 
and agencies. 

.In order to qualify for receiving the 
Federal allotments each state or ter- 
ritory must do two things each year 
after the first apportionment: 

(a) Maintain a system of public 
schools available throughout such 
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state or territory for at least 160 
days, closing of schools due to epi- 
demics, fires, and acts of God being 
excepted. 

(b) Spend from state or local revenues 
or from both combined as much 
per person 5 to 20 years old for 
schools as was spent in the school 
year ending 1934. 


I am sure that there are very few 
persons who have given the matter 
careful attention who have been able 
to escape the conclusion that more and 
more support for public schools must 
come from the federal government. If 
there were skeptics or “die-hards,” 
they should have been convinced by 
our recent experience during the de- 
pression. Thus, the general principle 
underlying this Bill is inescapable. 

I am sure the N.E.A. sponsors of 
this Bill realize that $300,000,000 is 
not enough additional revenue to sup- 
port public schools as they should be 
supported. Likewise, they realize that 
the apportionment of this money to 
the states on the basis of the popula- 
tion 5 to 20 years old approximates 
only roughly the need of the various 
states. 

But what the legislative and N.E.A. 
sponsors of this Bill do not seem to 
realize (or if they realize it, they do 
not seem to think it important) is the 
fact that those states which have man- 
datory laws providing for separate 
schools can not be trusted to deal fair- 
ly with the Negro children within their 
borders, although they will receive just 
as much money per capita for a Ne- 
gro child as a white child. This Bill 
makes the specific provision that these 
funds shall be turned over to the states 
to distribute in practically the same 
indefensibly discriminatory fashion 
that has prevailed for the past 70 or 
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more years. This Bill, if passed in its 
present form, will make the federal 
government and the nation as a whole 
particeps criminis to an outrage that 
has heretofore warped the conscience 
and degraded the morals of only a part 
of our people. Failure to provide an 
adequate safeguard against this aspect 
of the Bill seems to be not only short- 
sighted but a little short of callous. 

It ought to be unnecessary to point 
out again the familiar historical fact 
that, in those states where separate 
schools for Negroes and whites are 
mandatory, an equitable proportion 
of school funds and school opportun- 
ties has never been provided for Negro 
pupils. And, what is even more sig- 
nificant, this disparity has been con- 
tinually increasing instead of decreas- 
ing. It is superfluous to present a large 
array of statistics to substantiate this 
general observation. One example will 
suffice not only to illustrate but to 
prove the point as well. 

The graph, opposite, depicts the per 
capita expenditure for each Negro 
pupil, each Southern white pupil, and 
each pupil in the nation as a whole, 
enrolled in school in 1900 and 1930. 
This graph practically interprets it- 
self: In 1900, only 48 per cent more 
school funds were spent on each South- 
ern white pupil than were spent upon 
each Negro pupil in the same commu- 
nities; in 1930, some 252 per cent more 
funds were spent on each Southern 
white pupil—an increase in disparity 
of over five-fold in 30 years. (Note 
that no such phenomenon obtains rela- 
tive to expenditures for the “Southern 
white” and the “U.S. as a whole.’’) 
Moreover, it should be pointed out 
here that this 30-year trend definitely 
suggests that there is a negative cor- 
relation between the amount of pub- 
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Per Capita Expenditure Per Pupil Enrolled in Common Schools for 
1900 and 1950, for Negroes, Southern Whites, and the Nation as a 


Whole 


lic funds available for educational 
purposes in the South and the pro- 
portionate amount spent on Negro pu- 
pils. During this period public school 
revenues in the South increased tre- 
mendously; yet the amount per capita 
spent on Negroes decreased from 67 
per cent as much as that spent on 
whites in 1900 to only 28 per cent as 
much in 1930—indicating that the 
more money the South has to spend 
for education, the less proportionately 
is spent on Negroes. Thus, it is fairly 
evident that the Negro’s educational 
plight in the South is due not only to 
the South’s material poverty but even 
more to the South’s moral callousness. 
To make more specific and concrete 
the effect that the passage of this Bill 
in its present form would have upon 
the education of Negroes in dual school 
systems, we shall take the State of 
South Carolina as an example: 


1. According to the provisions of this 
Bill, the allotment of funds to 
South Carolina beginning the fifth 
year would be $5,464,887, 7.¢., $7.63 
for each of the 714,305 persons 5 to 
20 years of age inclusive in that 
state, according to the 1930 Census. 


2. Since 353,593 of these 714,305 per- 


sons 5 to 20 years of age are Negroes 
—representing 49.4 per cent, some 
$2,699,654 of the $5,464,887 received 
by South Carolina will be due to the 
presence of Negro persons in the 
state. 

3. During the school year 1934-35, 
South Carolina enrolled 488,721 pu- 
pils in her public schools. Of these 
pupils, 50.8 per cent were white; 
49.2 per cent were Negro. 


4. During this same school year South 


Carolina spent $12,165,350 on the 
488,721 pupils enrolled in school. 
Since Negroes constituted 49.2 per 
cent of the total enrollment, if the 
school funds had been spent at all 
equitably, Negroes sisould have had 
$6,025,352 spent on their schools. 
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Instead, however, only $1,555,824 
was actually disbursed on Negro 
schools—or only 12.8 per cent in- 
stead of the 49.2 per cent to which 
they were entitled. 

. If this $5,464,887 is turned over to 
South Carolina to spend just as she 
is spending her present school funds 
(as this Bill expressly states), 
Negroes instead of receiving their 
fair share amounting to $2,699,654 
would receive only $699,465—12.8 
per cent instead of the 49.4 per cent 
which any equitable division would 
entitle them. 

May I repeat that the nation as a 
whole can not afford to become an 
active participant in such a flagrant 
misappropriation of funds and vi- 
olation of public trust, by turning 
over carte blanche to such states 
monies obtained from all the people. 
It is bad enough for the nation to 
sit passively on the side lines and 
observe this sort of disgraceful pro- 
cedure carried on by such states 
with only state funds involved. 


or 


What modifications must be made 
in this Bill? 

First, while it is not our intention to 
go into the question of whether the 
amount of money (provided for in this 
Bill) is sufficient, the following facts 
should be pointed out in passing, while 
the example of South Carolina is still 
before us. If it is really the purpose 
of this Bill, as it implies, to attempt 
an equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity by helping poor states carry an- 
almost-impossible load, then it will 
certainly fall far short of this goal. 
South Carolina spent in 1934-35 for 
current expenses, $21.35 for each of 
the 488,721 pupils enrolled in public 
schools that year. The nation-as-a- 
whole spent approximately $90 per pu- 
pil enrolled for the same purposes. 
Thus, although with a smaller per- 
centage of her pupils enrolled, South 
Carolina would require not $5,464,887 


or $7.63 per person 5 to 20 years old, 
but rather $29,820,080 or $41.74 per 
person 5 to 20 years old, even to ap- 
proximate the current educational pro- 
visions for the average pupil in the na- 
tion. (And, we should note in passing 
that the State Division of Schoolhouse 
Planning reported in 1934-35 that “to 
provide as good facilities as the aver- 
age school system in the United States 
would require an additional expendi- 
ture of $188 per school child or a total 
of $91,591,000.”) The most obvious 
and fundamental defect of this Bill 
per se, therefore, is that it does not be- 
gin to reach the real problem. The 
American people should not be misled 
into believing that merely because 
they would appropriate $300,000,000 
annually to the states that the prob- 
lem of equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity has been solved, or even intel- 
ligently approached. 

Second, Section 7 of this Bill reads 
as follows: 


Sec. 7. After the first apportionment is made 
to any State or Territory under this Act, 
such State or Territory shall not receive any 
part of any subsequent apportionment un- 
less there has been maintained, during the 
school year next preceding the year for 
which such apportionment is made, a system 
of public schools available throughout such 
State or Territory for not less than one hun- 
dred and sixty days, the closing of school 
due to epidemics, fires, and acts of God 
being excepted. 


Upon first reading, one is almost per- 
suaded that this Section actually says 
what it ought to mean. But upon re- 
reading, one finds that either it does 
not say it at all, or, in any event, it 
is ambiguous—thus becoming one of 
those “Jokers” that one so often finds 
in legislation enacted in the Southern 
states. This Section ought to mean that 
no subsequent funds shall be given to 
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any state which has not maintained 
every school in its borders for at least 
160 days, “the closing of school due to 
epidemics, fires, and acts of God be- 
ing excepted.” 

One wonders why the Bill does not 
say just this, instead of resorting to a 
lot of legal verbiage which may be 
(and in the case of states having sep- 
arate schools, will be) differently in- 
térpreted and administered? Again, 
may we take South Carolina as an ex- 
ample. In 1934-35, South Carolina 
maintained a system of public schools 
for an average of 150 days—172 days 
for the white schools and 122 days 
for the Negro schools. By adding ten 
days to the white and Negro schools, 
respectively, South Carolina could 
meet this provision of maintaining a 
system of schools for 160 days 
throughout the State—thus giving the 
white schools a 9-month term or 182 
days, and the Negro schools a 644- 
month term or 132 days. And judging 
by past performances, South Carolina 
(as well as a number of other states) 
would do just this, or worse. 

Third, even if the provision relative 
to a minimum school term of 160 days 
were unambiguously stated and faith- 
fully administered, the main objection 
to this Bill as it would affect Negro 
schools in the dual school systems of 
the country would not be met, to say 
nothing of being overcome. What dif- 
ference does or can the addition of a 
couple of months or less to the term 
of a “school” make, if the school is de- 
prived of practically everything else 
(in many cases, the school itself) that 
goes to make a school? Mark Hopkins 
on one end of a log and a pupil on 
the other might have constituted a 
school once upon a time (and might 
even do so today). But most Negro 


schools have only the log and the pu- 
pil; and, in many instances, even the 
log is missing. Merely to give Negro 
pupils the privilege of sitting on a log 
two months longer does not seem to be 
a very statesman-like or even sensible 
mode of giving them more educational 
opportunity. 

The above analysis can lead to but 
one conclusion: As far as the educa- 
tion of some 3,000,000 Negro pupils in 
the segregated school area of the South 
is concerned, if some safeguard is not 
included in this Bill to assure that the 
monies accruing from this Bill are 
equitably distributed, the same almost 
incredible diversion of funds will be 
made as is done at present. The writer, 
therefore, suggests that Section 8, 
which follows, be amended: 


Sec. 8. No State or Territory shall receive 
any part of the apportionment under this 
Act for any year unless during the school 
year next preceding the year for which such 
apportionment is made it has expended from 
State or Territorial or local revenues, through 
State or Territorial and local units combined, 
a sum of money for each inhabitant aged 
five to twenty years, inclusive, for public 
elementary and secondary schools, not less 
than the sum expended in that State or Ter- 
ritory in the school year ending in 1934. 


The following addition is urged as 
an absolutely necessary amendment to 
Section 8: “After the first apportion- 
ment is made to any State or Terri- 
tory which requires and maintains 
separate schools for the white and Ne- 
gro races, no such State or Territory 
shall receive any subsequent part of 
any apportionment under this Act for 
any year unless during the school year 
next preceding the year for which such 
apportionment is made it has expended 
from State or Territorial and local units 
combined, a sum of money for each 
white and Negro inhabitant, respec- 
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tively, aged five to twenty, inclusive, 
for public elementary and secondary 
schools for the two races, respectively, 
not less than the sum expended in that 
State or Territory in the school year 
ending in 1934; and unless during the 
school year next preceding the year for 
which the apportionment is made such 
State or Territory has disbursed said 
federal apportionment on its white 
and Negro schools in the proportion 
that there are white and Negro inhabi- 
tants in the State or Territory aged 
five to twenty years inclusive.” 
Finally, it should be pointed out 
that a lot of nonsense is engaged in 
over the question of federal control of 
education. Everytime the suggestion is 
proposed that the federal government 
insure that the money appropriated 
from the federal treasury for education 
be used honestly for the purposes ap- 
propriated, a number of politicians and 
demagogues “set up a howl.” They be- 
gin “orating” about the usurpation of 
the “time-honored right” of the states 
and local communities to control and 
direct their own educational activities. 
Now I am just as averse to highly 
centralized control of education in this 
country as any one else; but in speak- 
ing of “control of education” we avoid 
confusion by proper definition of 
terms. I think it is agreed that what 
is meant and feared by those who op- 
pose centralized “control of educa- 
tion” is the dictation of what and how 
we shall teach in our schools by some 
central authority in Washington. I am 
sure that no one would insist seriously 
that the inclusion of a provision assur- 
ing that whatever federal funds are 
distributed to the states shall be used 
equitably between the races in support 
of teaching whatever the states wish 





to teach in any way they want to 
teach it, is, or could be construed as, 
“control of education.” All that we are 
asking here is that the federal govern- 
ment in codperation with the states 
develop some equitable procedure by 
which every child in this nation irre- 
spective of color or social circumstance 
will have equal access to educational 
opportunity, and that the federal gov- 
ernment merely set up some sort of 
safeguards which will prevent the di- 
version of funds from their original 
purposes to the disadvantage of cer- 
tain underprivileged groups as has 
been done in the past. Not even by the 
wildest stretch of the imagination 
could one define such a procedure as 
federal “control of education.” In such 
a scheme, it does not make any dif- 
ference if the states elect to teach 
their children mumblety-peg, all that 
we are insisting upon is that the funds 
provided for this purpose be equitably 
used for all the children within these 
states, with special favors to none. 

It should be observed that in this 
provision we ask the least that can be 
asked. We neither ask that the federal 
government abolish separate schools 
although they are a national disgrace 
both in theory and in practice, and 
should be abolished; nor do we even 
request that Negroes be given prefer- 
ential treatment although the “chisel- 
ing” practices to which their educa- 
tional opportunities have been sub- 
jected for the past 70 years would 
warrant it. But we do insist in the 
name of common decency that the fed- 
eral government assure that the Negro 
be given a “square deal” instead of it 
also becoming a party to the “double 
deal” which has been meted out to him 
in the past. Cm. T. 
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The Future of Our Culture’ 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL 


Whatever anyone might say here 
today ought to be important. A first 
Commencement of the University un- 
der its bright new auspices, and under 
the assured leadership which is here, 
ought to set up a standard which 
tradition itself might honor. The Uni- 
versity has come into being under a 
name which signifies the inward light 
of the spirit working through the 
creative power of a great personality. 
And that great personality has reared 
to it here a centre of learning, a uni- 
versity, which is to be an enduring 
monument to its meaning. 

It would be impossible on this high 
occasion not to ponder what James 
Hardy Dillard would have us say and 
think here today. Himself an exemplar 
of the finest American culture, noth- 
ing, I may presume to imagine, could 
please him more than to have us con- 
sidering here seriously and pointedly 
the future of culture in our land, and 
the favored part that Dillard men and 
women may have in its advancement. 
Dr. Dillard’s Charlottesville home is 
graciously dominated by the spirit of 
the incomparable Jefferson. In the 
catholicity of his thinking, in the un- 
believable versatility of his personal 
gifts and powers, and in the depth and 
enduring significance of his public in- 
fluence Thomas Jefferson stands gi- 
gantic still in the front rank of our 
cultural leaders. The University of Vir- 
ginia is one embodiment of that lead- 





*Commencement Address at Dillard Uni- 
versity, June 12, 1936. 


ership. Dr. Dillard is at home there. 
He understands why Jefferson chose 
for the University motto: “Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” If he and Jefferson 
and Cardinal Newman were this day 
in the spirit drawn apart from our con- 
fused modernity to enlarge upon the 
Idea of a University they would be of 
one mind in the judgment that the ul- 
timate test of it must be its service to 
culture in promoting truth and the 
fruits of truth in the conduct of the 
educated man in all human relations. 
That, therefore, is the great subject 
with which I must now briefly engage 
you. I wish to look at the civilization 
of this moment and see what part cul- 
ture has in it, what Dillard University 
in particular has to say about it. 
Scholarship today is beginning to 
distinguish between civilization and 
culture. That distinction helps me to 
bring the important word I wish I 
might speak within reasonable bounds. 
If civilization preserves the whole past 
record of the race in literature, art, 
trade, war and peace, culture is con- 
cerned with the values of that record 
to human betterment. If civilization 
stands on foundations laid by the past, 
and is busy with the opportunities and 
responsibilities of the present, culture 
is appraising the result and pondering 
the future. If civilization is tied up 
with laws that change with a changing 
society, culture insists upon principles 
in which there is neither variableness 
nor shadow of turning, upon the “eter- 
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nal verities.” If civilization is that 
which conditions a man outwardly, 
-culture must be the driving and mo- 
tivating power of a man’s life from 
within. And, finally, if civilization 
comprises everything in the whole 
spread of life—the good, the indiffer- 
ent, the bad—culture keeps itself, un- 
der Matthew Arnold’s counsel, stead- 
ily in the presence of the best. 

Always culture is centered in man. 
Henry Thomas Buckle, outrunning our 
Dewey and Watson by more than a 
hundred years, understood the two 
forces from which spring all events in 
the human world—on the one hand 
nature modifying man, and on the 
other, man modifying nature. His 
amazing mind, burnt out in its forti- 
eth year, was ravished by the contem- 
plation of that intellectual and spirit- 
ual energy of man which is the sole 
condition of all progress and which 
surpasses all the bounty of nature. He 
gloried in the power of man’s mind and 
heart to rise above all circumstance. 
He gave us a marvelous story of the 
long struggle of man up from the grip 
of the blind forces within, as well as 
without, until there emerged the one 
thing that survives time itself, man’s 
genius, man’s conquering spirit which 
is the end of culture. And man was 
Emerson’s chief concern. “I own,” says 
he, “I have little esteeem for govern- 
ments. ... I set the private man first. 
He only who is able to stand alone is 
qualified to be a citizen.” Civilization 
as government, in Emerson’s view, 
needed to be watched, lest it blight the 
freedom of the individual and thereby 
make an end of culture. The meaning 
of culture and what might happen to 
it engaged all his devotion. 

Now I accept this general idea of 
culture as being that inward and es- 


sential element of civilization which a 
university must magnify. I also ap- 
prove Emerson’s emphasis upon the 
ability of a man to stand alone. He is 
not indicating here the isolated man, 
but the man who in the midst of life 
keeps unscarred his personal independ- 
ence and integrity. He is the man 
of culture whom to lose is to shut out 
the light of the world. Society itself has 
given us the signs and marks of this 
man, wherever and whenever he may 
appear. Man is independent and self- 
reliant, able to stand alone, society 
says, only when he knows, feels and 
lives the best that the mind and heart 
of the world have achieved and ex- 
pressed. We know that this best, in its 
most communicable form, comes to us 
in great literature. Here, better than 
in any other medium, a man finds 
what the prophets, the teachers and 
the poets, in all lands and times, have 
conceived to be the end of human ex- 
istence. “Literature,” says Barrett 
Wendell, “is the lasting expression in 
words of the meaning of life.”” The man 
of culture, knowing that life is essen- 
tially a spiritual experience, exalts 
spiritual values. Knowing that the 
meaning and end of his existence must 
be discovered at the last within him- 
self, he centers his energies in the calm 
and resolute determination to safe- 
guard the integrity and strength of his 
spirit against every assault of time or 
circumstance. He sees things, in Spi- 
noza’s phrase, “sub specie aeternita- 
tis,” under the form of eternity. In the 
truth he finds poise, assurance, endur- 
ing satisfaction. He draws comfort 
and reinforcement from every other 
kindred spirit. He is a shock to all 
meanness and guilty conscience. That 
is why Plutarch was moved by the 
serenity of Phocion’s countenance, why 
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no one could leave John Woolman and 
be the same, why Sojourner Truth 
could shame down a nation’s crime. 
Such spirits rely upon that which never 
fails. 


It fortifies my soul to know 

That though I vary truth is so 

That howsoe’er I stray or range, 
Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change 
I steadier step when I recall 


That if I slip Thou dost not fall. 


That is always the dependence and 
sure footing of the cultured heart. The 
man of culture is not to be surprised, 
or stampeded, or hurried. He can be 
neither frustrated nor defeated. The 
outward victory and future goals do 
not make his motivation. “Behold his 
reward is with him,” says Isaiah, “and 
his work before him.” What he craves 
above all else is that he shall be calm 
and right and faithful in his place. 
One lesson, nature, let me learn of thee, 

One lesson which in every wind is blown, 
One lesson of two duties kept at one, 
Though the loud world proclaim their en- 
mity— 
Of toil unsevered from tranquility, 
Of labor, which in lasting fruit outgrows 
Far noisier schemes, accomplished in repose, 
Too great for haste, too high for rivalry. 
Yes, while on earth a thousand discords ring, 
Man’s senseless uproar mingling with his toil, 
Still do thy quiet ministers move on, 
Their glorious tasks in silence perfecting, 
Still working, blaming still our vain turmoil, 
Laborers that shall not fail when man is 
gone. 


That is Matthew Arnold seeing things 
under the form of eternity, calm and 
wise and able to stand against whirl- 
wind or fire. 


SoME BESETMENTS CULTURE Must 
MEET 


Now I think it important to consider 
some of those besetments of the spirit 
against which the man of culture in our 


day must be prepared to stand up, if 
need be even alone. I choose two as of 
the highest urgency at this moment. 
The first of these is the mass impact 
of the whole disordered world upon us. 
The second is the attitude of mind we 
are called upon to sustain towerds our 
fellow man in the midst of universal 
human conflict. In both cases the man 
of genuine culture, we are assured, may 
still be calm and sure of his way, be- 
cause the best thought and feeling of 
all the centuries light his path. But 
my own deeper concern is with these 
young men and women, children of a 
disadvantaged race, who leave the pre- 
serves of this university. How shall 
they stand? With what thoughts, what 
feelings, what dreams? What have 
they in particular to inspire them and 
keep them up? 

Consider first this impact of the 
whole disordered world. How shall we 
resist the temptation to discourage- 
ment, and even to despair, when we 
look upon the behaviour of contempo- 
rary civilization as illustrated at this 
hour by government? What would be 
Emerson’s judgment today? All the 
Great Powers, without exception, are 
in the grip of fear and suspicion, all 
groping for some security which they 
do not find, all choosing what the best 
thought and feeling of the ages long 
ago denounced as the way to disaster. 
War and rumor of war and the mad 
race for armament pre-empt the inter- 
national scene. “Things are in the 
saddle, and ride mankind.” Nations 
are measuring their strength by land, 
by armies and navies and bombing 
planes, by volume of trade, by credit, 
by forts and towers higher than those 
of Babel and by no end of cunning 
machines. All look forward avowedly 
to an early day, a year hence, or two 
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years, or five perhaps, when they will 
be at each other’s throats in a mass 
destruction that will wash the world 
again in human blood. “Not by might 
nor power, but by my spirit,” says the 
prophet for the Lord. But who cares? 
Who among the captains and dictators 
is exalting human personality at its 
best as the supreme end of living? Who 
loves children so sincerely as to build 
about them now any sure protection 
against the wrath that should not 
come? What is Sarah Cleghorn saying 
to America or about our civilization 
when it is possible for her to write 
anywhere within our borders this qua- 
train: 


The golf links lie so near the mill 
That almost every day 

The laboring children can look out 
And see the men at play. 


And around the mill is the Black 
Legion, and back of the Legion the ap- 
proval of a militant fascism which 
completely renounces the worth or ne- 
cessity of the individual man. The out- 
ward color of this world is not roseate. 
We see through a glass darkly. Cn 
all sides we are compelled to witness 
a gloomy procession of the old trag- 
edies that have cursed mankind from 
time immemorial. 

We wonder that statesmen do not 
court fame by trying something new, 
something that might succeed in a new 
field of social adventure. But they 
court only the old tragedies, and offer 
pretexts that were archaic before the 
pyramids were built. They denounce 
the prophets and follow Machiavelli. 
They stand for civilization, not cul- 
ture. When the unconscionable Musso- 
lini tramples Ethiopia under his heel, 
he gives the world the assurance that 
he is advancing civilization. That is 





precisely the assurance which Philip 
of Macedon gave when he conquered 
Olynthus, humbled Athens and left the 
brilliant and debauched Alexander to 
stride the world. The bread lines in our 
land, and the millions who make up 
the relief rolls in all of the great na- 
tions at this moment, go down for their 
causes to the same economic perver- 
sions that underlay the refusal of the 
masses to work in imperial Rome. The 
government had to feed them and keep 
them amused and pacified by the ex- 
travaganzas of the circus. This is all 
very old. What new thing is there un- 
der the sun? Surely not machines, not 
political corruption, not racial hatreds, 
not overweening national greed, not 
war. These are ancient miscarriages of 
human nature. When shall we see them 
as they are, turn from them utterly, 
and proclaim the dignity and divinity 
of man? That is the question which 
culture raises and sets itself to answer. 

Culture alone keeps our eyes clear to 

the vast spiritual resources which we 

may yet command, if we will, and our 

ears open to voices that speak with au- 

thority through all time. The prophets 

and the poets live in our agonized 
revultions, condemning civilization, 
pointing the better way. They never 

accept a society built on force and 

broken faith and hatred. They rally 
good men everywhere to the defense 
of honor and human personality. 


Bring me my bow of burning gold! 
Bring me my arrows of desire! 
Bring me my spear! O clouds unfold! 
Bring me my chariot of fire! 

I will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 


In spite of the mass impact of a brutal- 
ized civilization, men of culture in 
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every land walk together or alone, con- 
fident that out of the welter light must 
break at last. “What is all this,” ex- 
claims Carlyle, “but a mad fermenta- 
tion of the spirit wherefrom, the fiercer 
it is, the clearer product will one day 
evolve itself!”” And Santayana, seeing 
that neither knowledge nor power is 
adequate to the need, calls us back to 
the ultimate resources of faith. 


O world, thou choosest not the better part. 

It is not wisdom to be only wise 

And on the inward vision close the eyes, 

But it is wisdom to believe the heart. 

Columbus found a world and had no chart 

Save that which faith deciphered in the skies. 

To trust the soul’s invincible surmise 

Was all his wisdom and his only art. 

Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 

Which lights the pathway but one step 
ahead 

Across a void of mystery and dread. 

Bid then the kindly light of faith to shine, 

By which alone the human heart is led 

Unto the thinking of the thought divine. 


Civilization cannot break such a man. 
He is able to stand alone, fortified by 
the judgment of the ages. And that 
calm courage which speaks in faith is 
the central spirit, soul and purpose of 
a university. To produce one man of 
that inward power, we cannot help 
feeling, is to justify all it may cost to 
maintain it. 

And so, too, the central spirit of a 
university must determine the attitude 
of the private man towards his neigh- 
bor. The oldest monument to human 
relations, the archaeologists say, is one 
found on the highway down into 
Egypt, one stone man with a spear 
drawn against another. That spear is 
still raised everywhere in civilization. 
And we have fashioned spears invis- 
ible, subtler, more penetrating and 
deadly. The racketeer, the pressure 


group politician, the militarist, the 
hooded kluxer, the captains of the or- 
ganized underworld, the fascist, the 
racial bigot—each of these has poised 
a venomous dart for the breast of his 
neighbor. In all the great nations 
wherein we expect tomorrow the flame 
that may sweep the world, the leaders 
have no room for neighborly good-will. 
They have no stock in ethics, moral- 
ity, religion, covenant, plighted word 
or human affection. Reality for them 
is crude brute power. Racial bigotry 
and international hatred are the blaz- 
ing faggots with which they threaten 
the world. God for them is the great 
battalion, His only authentic spokes- 
men the chemist and the physicist. 
What a home this civilization is for 
the mind and heart of the private citi- 
zen! Where may he put his trust? Who 
is a neighbor? What future is there for 
right human relations? Well, here is 
Rousseau at Dillard declaring still 
that man would be good but for the 
corruption of civilization. Here is Saint 
Augustine offering refuge in his City 
of God. Here is Quintilian warning the 
rising generations in his Institutes. 
Here is Martin Luther hurling his ink 
pot against the face of darkness in de- 
fense of the individual. Here, last 
come, are the social scientists teaching 
that, to the mind of truth and of cul- 
ture, all mankind is one, that there is 
no single superior race, no single su- 
perior nation, that each race and na- 
tion makes its own contribution to the 
common weal. No student could go out 
from four years of saturation in this 
mighty testimony here at Dillard and 
fail to respect all human personality. 
He could never be made to believe that 
Hitler or Mussolini will take the 
world. He will be free from the blind- 
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ness of that captain of the good ship 
Beagle, who, because Charles Darwin 
had a broad nose, a beetling brow and 
a prognathous jaw was unable to re- 
alize that he was in the presence of one 
who would put a century to school and 
make the world his debtor. Rather, he 
will have the fine intuition of that cul- 
tured woman at Hampton, who, look- 
ing beyond the kinky hair, shabby 
clothes, and hesitant manner of a pen- 
niless Negro boy, gave him his chance 
in the cleaning of a room, and thus set 
Booker T. Washington on the pathway 
of his great service. That was culture 
rebuking civilization, and determining 
the right relation of man to his brother. 
No, the last word is never spoken by 
the war lords. Neither is it spoken by 
the chemists or the physicists. The last 
word, as the first, belongs to the poet. 
If all the pens that ever poets held 
Had fed the feeling of their master’s 
thoughts, 
And every sweetness that inspired their 
hearts, 
Their minds, and muses on admired themes, 
If all the heavenly quintessence they still 
From their immortal flowers of poesy, 
Wherein as in a mirror we perceive 
The highest reaches of a human wit; 
If these had made one poem’s period, 
And all combined in beauty’s worthiness, 
Yet should there hover in their restless heads 
One thought, one grace, one wonder at the 
least 
Which into words no virtue can digest. 
It is by no mere chance that Marlowe 
makes the barbarous Tamburlane 
come to realize that beauty itself, 
strive how it may, cannot express the 
wonder and tender grace and power of 
that ineffable spirit which is the es- 
sence of culture, which frustrates the 
clouds of prejudice and conflict, and 
sheds abroad in the private heart the 
light that never was on land or sea. 


Now the future of our American 
culture can be assured only by those 
who will stand everywhere in the con- 
duct of life for right human relations. 
And there can be no right human rela- 
tions in this or any land until there 
can go out from centers like Dillard 
the convincing leader who will live as 
well as proclaim the supremacy of 
spiritual values. Those disciplinary 
functions which this university fulfills 
do not give me my dominant emphasis 
today as I face these young men and 
women who are about to leave its im- 
mediate ministry. Throughout his life 
James Hardy Dillard has been walk- 
ing and talking with “George” about 
clarity and simplicity, and definiteness 
and the inescapable hard work nec- 
essary to thoroughness. He would have 
the graduate from the university which 
bears his name certified as one who 
has definitely mastered the fundamen- 
tals of learning, and as one who will 
never do slovenly any serious work. 
That will be one cultural distinction. 
But he would have that certification 
bear testimony also, I am certain, to 
the capacity and intelligence of this 
Dillard man or woman as measured 
by his service to the cause of right 
human relations. This is a cultural dis- 
tinction still higher. This is the sum 
of what I have tried thus far to say. 


Tue NeGRo AND AMERICAN CULTURE 


I wish to conclude now with a more 
definite word about the Negro for 
whose advancement this center of 
learning exists. I wish to leave with 
you this thought, if I leave no other, 
that it is the Negro who for three cen- 
turies has been exemplifying the deep- 
est thing in American culture, and 
who is now the prophet of its future. 
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I wish that I might make this very 
clear. I wish this might be your sus- 
taining inspiration. 

The Negro race is a colored race. 
The relations of colored races to other 
races is practically the same the world 
over. Everywhere colored people desire 
respect for personality, recognition of 
their common humanity, and a fair 
opportunity in the universal struggle 
for survival. Everywhere the barrier 
to any of these essentials marks a 
place of conflict. The Negro Question, 
North or South, is essentially the same. 
The black man in New Orleans is fun- 
damenitally identical with his brother 
in Philadelphia or San Francisco or 
London. In some places more progress 
has been made toward right human 
relations than in others. The problem 
varies in degree and particulars, but 
always the root of it is this matter 
of respect for human personality and 
the chance to function. These are the 
essentials of all culture. 

And is it not one of the mysteries 
of God that the American Negro from 
the very first, choosing the weapons 
he would use in his long life struggle, 
laid hold not of the fire brand, not of ¥ 
the sword by which nations continue 
to perish, but of the more effective in- 
struments of culture? We have a great 
story for mankind in the rough man- 
ual work which our fathers did in 
building for more than two centuries 
the economic foundations of the re- 
public. We have a moving record of 
valor on the battlefield. There is a 
saga yet to come of the long years of 
political confusion and _ travesty 
through which they played the unac- 
knowledged part of benefactors. But 
the ultimate American poem, I 
prophesy, the divine drama of these 


States, will tell of a mighty people who 
rose up in this land from abject slavery 
to every peak of freedom and achieve- 
ment on the wings of the spirit. Nat 
Turner and Denmark Vesey were the 
natural and inevitable products of an 
exploited environment. They took the 
way of the world. Sojourner Truth and 
Harriet Tubman showed our people 
how to transcend environment. They 
took the way of the prophets. Bad men 
we have had, and have, who chose the 
worst things in civilization, but the 
Negro race chose the best things in 
culture. They did not, and do not now, 
rely upon any kind of politics. They 
did not parade. They did not trust in 
mass meetings. They did not render 
evil for evil. They did do a day’s work. 
They did pray. They did go to the 
sanctuary of the private heart for in- 
ward strength to endure. They did 
spring, even under the lash, into laugh- 
ter and unconquerable good humor. 
They did build up a powerful ministry 
and a great monument of imperishable 
song. They sang of mercy, good-will, 
joy of the spirit, brotherhood, hope, 
faith in man, unshaken trust in Provi- 
dence. They lived in the assurance of 
a final happy outcome not only for 
themselves but for all mankind. And 
all this they clothed in the brightest 
imagery. And are not these the themes 
and behavior of all true culture? The 
spirit from which our music wells is 
still the spirit which must rescue all 
men everywhere at all times from 
chaos, because it answers a universal 
need. It is the essence and genius of a 
non-resistant philosophy against which 
the gates of hell cannot prevail. We 
have its miracle-working all about 
us. We have seen it build homes, and 
churches and schools. We have seen it 
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transform whole communities, shame 
down prejudices, develop compelling 
personalities, and multiply codperat- 
ing friends. We have seen it bring’ 
about in this Southland that slow but 
steady increase of mutual understand- 
ing between the races, and of good 
sense in working together, which is the 
chief explanation of Dillard Univer- 
sity. 

Let no Negro forget Booker T. 
Washington. His, too, was genius 
speaking true to the heart of the race 
for the future of American culture. His 
patient tolerance and unceasing labors, 
his refusal to be discouraged, his faith 
in the basic good and friendly inten- 
tion of the Southern white man at his 
best, his long view to the future out 
from the bog and pain of the immedi- 
ate embarrassment, his kindly humor, 
his codperative attitude, his unyielding 
confidence in his race, his courageous 
wisdom, and the simplicity of his 
words—these were the cultural gifts 
that made this Negro a Moses of his 
time. And these were the powers of 
Washington’s spirit which set fire to 
the magnificent personality of the 
Southland’s great statesman in educa- 
tion, James Hardy Dillard. A Negro 
reaching up from slavery to quicken 
the mind and consecrate the energies 
of one of the acknowledged leaders of 
American culture—that is a stirring 
tale. The joint services of these two 
men make up a high romance in Amer- 
ican life. What fair young Negro heart 
and mind will rise to tell that story? 
Who will be the new teacher? The ac- 
cepted and approved teachers of the 
greater part of the human race, those 
men whose enduring words have influ- 
enced the masses of mankind longer 


than any other, are colored men. The 
enduring culture of the ages has arisen 
in the midst of colored people. And has 
not our own Southland Negro brought 
into being here cultural values which 
the ages must proclaim? Is it not of the 
spiritual stuff from which philosophy, 
drama, art, music, religion and the 
highest teachings always rise? 

Do we realize the need of this spirit 
of the Negro in the future of American 
culture? Is it not clear that the only 
hope we can have for our nation, or for 
the world, is this significant thing at 
the heart of the black man? If human 
life everywhere is not to be broken 
down under the impact of that civil- 
ization which curtails freedom, scouts 
the sanctity of human personality, de- 
nies equality of opportunity, builds its 
strength on force and makes the world 
a place of trembling and hazard, will 
it not be because that life comes back 
to those spiritual values which the 
Negro has exalted, back, I mean, to 
the Negro’s culture? He went through 
all this long ago. He did not break. 
He stood up, kept his secret sweet, and 
survived. He is the man to whom Em- 
erson gives front rank in human worth. 
If the supreme question of our day is 
how we may achieve right human re- 
lations, shall we not remember that our 
fathers gave a final answer in the days 
when these relations were so desper- 
ately wrong that they threatened the 
destruction of the nation. They delib- 
erately, by native, inward compulsion, 
chose the way of good-will, non- 
resistance, kindly humor and codpera- 
tion. They refused to hate. They re- 
spected, and believed in, the divine 
image in every man. They won over to 
an abiding friendship even those who 
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came with lash and chain. The breast 
of the black mother held against its 
comforting heart-beat the proudest 
and tenderest little bourbon or cava- 
lier head ever born in a Southern man- 
sion, and the mansion responded with 
genuine and deathless affection. No 
one yet has adequately told that story. 

And, finally, if culture is the best 
thought and feeling and aspiration of 
mankind exhibited in conduct, if these 
are revealed in great literature which is 
“the lasting expression in words of the 
meaning of life,” then the labor, mu- 
sic, poetry and philosophy of the 
American Negro have been com- 
pounded into a matchless utterance. 
To the war lords of the earth our 
fathers sang this counter song: 

Goin’ to lay down my sword and shield 


Down by the river side— 
Study war no more. 


To the racial bigot they cried: 

Live humble, humble; 

Humble yourselves. 
In the presence of those who shake the 
world with the spirit of class hatred 
and international conflict, they 
breathed a deep inward prayer: 


Lord, I want to be a Christian in my heart. 


Out from all the moral gloom about us 
this tuneful petition arose: 


Let the heaven light shine on me. 


And the prayer seems to be answered 
now at Dillard, and faith comes back 
in the assurance that our fathers left 
for you and me: 


We are walking in the light, 
We are walking in the light of God. 


Sometime ago Walter Hampden said 
to a group of literary men in New 


York that he had no hesitancy in de- 
claring what seemed to him to be the 
two most sublime lines to be found in 
any literature—sublime in simplicity 
and in depth of universal meaning. He 
did not find these in any of the poets 
whom I have quoted. They were not 
in Marlowe, nor Blake, nor Arnold, 
nor Carlyle, nor Emerson, nor Santay- 
ana. They were not to be sought even 
among those enduring expressions of 
the meaning of life that have come 
down from Homer or the great Greek 
tragedians, nor from Virgil nor Dante 
nor Shakespeare nor Goethe. That 
sublimity came up, in Hampden’s 
judgment, from the slave plantation, 
up from the heart of our fathers. 
Where on earth, he asked, are two 
lines in any literature to match the 
triumphant power of these? 


Nobody knows the trouble I see— 
Glory, hallelujah! 


Here speaks Bunyan’s Greatheart in 
the joy that conquers every outward 
circumstance. Here is the triumph of 
the spirit over the world. Here is 
America rising over every wrong. 

I have said, I hope, the important 
thing I intended. A university exists to 
advance culture, to preserve, expand 
and to transmit to posterity the best 
that has been thought, felt, dreamed 
and achieved. I want you to know that 
that best has been ours. Dillard bears 
the name of a personality in which all 
the lights of culture shine. It is to be 
led now by a young man, strong and 
effective in the consecration of his dis- 
ciplined energies. It serves a race 
whose spiritual power has long since 
met and overcome the ignorance and 
bigotry and prejudice that blight the 
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world today. Let us carry on the great 
traditions of our fathers. Let us not 
think we can move forward by mass 
meeting. Let us not parade. Let us 
trust our souls to no political party. 
Let us give comfort to no class con- 
flict, to no racial prejudice within or 
without. Let us not reproduce the bla- 
tant egotisms that blare about and 


vex us for a while. None of this is 
our way. Ours is the way of our fath- 
ers, the way of the truth that makes 
men free, the way of the spirit. Let 
us take in charge the next hundred 
years, clear of brain and confident of 
heart, knowing that, if there be any 
future for culture in our land, the way 
our fathers went America must go. 
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The Influence of Personalities on the Public 
Education of Negroes in Alabama, I 
HORACE MANN BOND 


Whatever importance be assigned to 
the role of personalities in the histori- 
cal process, the habit of thinking and 
writing of social processes in terms of 
individualities makes the subject one 
of significance. In Alabama the pres- 
ence of a commanding personality, and 
the school Tuskegee Institute, which 
was “his lengthened shadow,” requires 
a detailed attention to this force in the 
interpretation of education of Negroes 
in the state. 

Booker Taliaferro Washington was 
born in Virginia at sometime in the 
middle ’fifties of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.’ His life, he said, “had its begin- 
ning in the midst of the most 
miserable, desolate, and discouraging 
surroundings.”? He entered Hampton 
Institute in 1872, finishing the course 
of instruction there in 1875.° After 
teaching in West Virginia for two 
years, he spent a fruitless year at Way- 
land Seminary, a classical school in 
Washington; later returned to Hamp- 
ton Institute as an assistant in charge 
of the Indian boys domiciled there at 
that time, and later served as instruc- 
tor in the Night School for work stu- 
dents.* In May of 1881 Samuel Chap- 
man Armstrong, Hampton Principal, 
received a letter from Alabama asking 
him to recommend a principal for a 
new school to be established at Tuske- 


* Booker T. Washington, Up From Slav- 
ery, An Autobiography. New York: Double- 
day, Fage and Company, 1901. p. 1. 

Ibid 


*Tbid., pp. 45-47. 
‘Ibid., pp. 73, 87, 94. 


gee, in Macon County. Washington 
was selected; and he arrived in Ala- 
bama late in June, 1881, to take up his 
new duties.® 


INTELLECTUAL BACKGROUND OF 
Booker T. WASHINGTON 


Hampton Institute was a foundation 
of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion and of the Freedmen’s Bureau, as 
were so many of the colleges for 
Negroes established in the South im- 
mediately after the Civil War. As such, 
it was a product of New England hu- 
manitarianism, as were other institu- 
tions of like origin. It was unique in 
its principal, Samuel Chapman Arm- 
strong, the son of missionary parents 
resident in the Sandwich Islands.’ 
Armstrong graduated from Williams 
College, in 1862, during the presidency 
of Mark Hopkins. “Whatever good 
teaching I may have done,” said Arm- 
strong, “has been Mark Hopkins’ 
teaching through me.’ 

More important than the Williams 
background in Armstrong’s education- 
al planning appears to have been his 
youthful experience in Hawaii. Unlike 
other “missionary” teachers, Arm- 
strong had a perspective including the 


’ 


5’ Tbid., p. 107; Emmett J. Scott and Ly- 
man B. Stowe, Booker T. Washington, Build- 
er of Civilization. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran and Co., 1926. p. 1. 

* Tbid., p. 111. 

‘Edith Armstrong Talbot, Samuel Chap- 
man Armstrong, a biographical Study. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1901. passim. 

’Samuel Chapman Armstrong, T’'wenty- 
Two Years’ Work of Hampton Institute. 
Hampton: Normal School Press, 1893. p. 1. 
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application of humanitarianism to a 
“folk”; and there can be no doubt that 
this colonial experience affected the 
adaptation of humanitarian theory 
which he invoked at Hampton. In ex- 
plaining his work at Hampton, he ac- 
knowledged his debt to the institutions 
established for natives in Hawaii. 
[There] were two institutions; the Lahaina- 
luna [government] Seminary for young men, 
where, with manual labor, mathematics and 
other higher branches were taught; and the 
Hilo Boarding and Manual Labor [mission- 
ary] School for boys, on a simpler basis, 
under the devoted David B. Lyman and his 
wife. As a rule, the former turned out more 
brilliant, the latter, less advanced but more 
solid, men, In making the plan of the Hamp- 
ton Institute, that of the Hilo School seemed 
the best to follow” 


At Fisk University, in Nashville, 
Erastus Milo Cravath instituted a cur- 
riculum taken bodily from the classical 
course of study at Oberlin College, 
where he had studied. At Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Edmund Asa Ware and Hor- 
ace Bumstead adopted, without 
change, the curriculum which they had 
studied at Yale. General O. O. How- 
ard, head of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
was a graduate of Bowdoin College, 
and, in inviting Armstrong to establish 
a school at Hampton, doubtless had in 
mind the same sort of institution which 
his New England agents set up else- 
where in the South. But Hampton, un- 
der Armstrong, became a school with a 
“nolicy of only English and generally 
elementary and industrial teaching.”?° 
As a product of such a school, Booker 
T. Washington, aside from his talents 
of intellect and of personal force, dif- 
fered radically from the hundreds of 
young Negroes in the immediate post- 


* Ibid., p. 2. ; 
” Armstrong, op. cit., p. 2. 


war period who flocked to the mission 
schools in the South in search of an 
education. 


THE ORIGIN OF TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


It is a significant reflection of his 
policy that Booker T. Washington 
never published the complete story of 
the founding of Tuskegee Institute. In 
his Autobiography, he says: 


I found that a year previous to my going to 
Tuskegee some of the coloured people who 
had heard something of the work of educa- 
tion being done at Hampton had applied to 
the state Legislature, through their repre- 
sentatives, for a small appropriation to be 
used in starting a normal school in Tuskegee. 
This request the Legislature had complied 
with to the extent of granting an annual ap- 
propriation to two thousand dollars.” 


In a description given by a less 
subtle historian’? of this event, the 
“application” of the Negroes for a 


school is further illuminated. 


It came about that in the year 1880 in 
Macon county, Alabama, a certain ex-Con- 
federate colonel conceived the idea that if 
he could secure the Negro vote he could 
beat his rival and win the seat he coveted 
in the State legislature. Accordingly, the 
colonel went to the leading Negro in the 
town of Tuskegee, and asked him what he 
could do to secure the Negro vote, for Ne- 
groes then voted in Alabama without restric- 
tion. This man, Lewis Adams by name, 
himself an ex-slave, promptly replied that 
what the race most wanted was education, 
and what they most needed was industrial 
education, and that if he (the colonel) 
would agree to work for the passage of a 


"Op. cit., p. 107. 

"In Up From Slavery, p. 259, Washington 
says of Emmett J. Scott, “. . . my faithful 
secretary, who handles the bulk of my cor- 
respondence and keeps me in daily touch 
with the life of the school, and who also 
keeps me informed of whatever takes place 
in the South that concerns the race. I owe 
more to his tact, wisdom, and hard work 
than I can describe.” 
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bill appropriating money for the mainte- 
nance of an industrial school for Negroes, 
he (Adams) would help to get for him the 
Negro vote and the election. This bargain 
between an ex-slaveholder and an ex-slave 
was made and faithfully observed on both 
sides, with the result that the following year 
the Legislature of Alabama appropriated 
$2,000 a year for the establishment of a nor- 
mal and industrial school for Negroes in 
the town of Tuskegee.” 


When Washington arrived at Tus- 
kegee, he found that the appropriation 
was limited to the payment of salaries 
only. Washington in later years fre- 
quently referred to the “generosity” of 
the Alabama Legislature in appropri- 
ating the initial sum. The money was 
appropriated out of the Negro public 
school fund, and, according to consti- 
tutional restrictions, not more than 
four per cent of any money from the 
fund could be appropriated for any 
purpose other than that of teachers’ 
salaries.'* 

On the 4th day of July, 1881, Wash- 
ington opened his school in a “little 
shanty and church.”*> From this be- 
ginning flowed an international reputa- 
tion for the man and for his school, 
grown great in the course of the years. 
A recent appraisal cited him as fol- 
lows: 


. leader of his race, and friend to all races: 
who achieved for himself and the Negro 
people a genuine freedom through service: 
great teacher of the dignity of humble labor. 

. Washington’s plan consisted chiefly in 
teaching that the way to authentic freedom 
lay in doing well the work at hand.” 


* Scott and Stowe, op. cit., p. 1. 

* John O. Turner, Special y oe of Public 
Schools Laws of the State of Alabama. 
Montgomery: The Brown Printing Co., 1897. 

* Up From Slavery, p. 119. 

*Department of Superintendence, Na- 
tional Education Association, Eleventh, 
Yearbook. Educational Leadership, Wash- 


The manner in which this personal- 
ity affected the education of Negroes 
in Alabama can best be understood 
through the medium of contemporary 
individualities and forces with which 
it was associated. 


JABEZ LAMAR MoNnROE CURRY 


J. L. M. Curry was born in the state 
of Georgia in 1825.17 His biographers 
record certain youthful incidents that 
may have significance for his future 
career. His father owned a number of 
slaves, and his boyhood companions 
were Negro children.* A mulatto 
preacher, Adams, frequently officiated 
at the “Double Branches” Church 
where the Curry family attended re- 
ligious services. “For a colored man to 
preach to white congregations was no 
offense.”® In 1838 the family moved 
out to “the frontier,” to a new planta- 
tion in Talladega county, Alabama.?° 
In 1845 Curry graduated from the 
University of Georgia, where Benja- 
min Harvey Hill, Joseph LeConte, and 
Linton H. Stephens were among his 
fellow-students.”* 

Following graduation from college, 
Curry entered the Dane Law School 
of Harvard college in September, 
1843.22 Rutherford B. Hayes was a 
classmate.”* As a student he attended 
public meetings where he listened, 
among others, to Frederick Douglass 


ington: Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association, 1933. 
Insert bet. pp. 270-271. 

7 Edwin Anderson Alderman and ag 
stead Churchill Gordon, J. L. M. Curry, A 
Biography. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1911. p. 3. 

* Ibid., pp. 26-27. 


2 Ibid. p. 61. 
* Ibid., p. 66. 
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and William Lloyd Garrison; “The ne- 
gro and white abolitionist agitators.” 
He followed with interest the contro- 
versy between Horace Mann and the 
Boston school masters. 

Mann’s glowing periods, earnest enthusiasm 
and democratic ideas fired my young mind 
and heart; and since that time I have been 
an enthusiastic and consistent advocate of 
universal education.” 

Following his graduation from the 
law school in 1845, Curry entered the 
practice of law, and the pursuit of 
politics, in his home county in Ala- 
bama.”* In 1847 he campaigned for the 
General Asembly as a Democrat, voic- 
ing particular support for free schools 
and for the University.?’ In the ses- 
sions of 1853-1854, he was a member 
of the Committee on Education, and 
helped perfect and carry through the 
legislature the law establishing a sys- 
tem of public schools in Alabama.** He 
was a prominent advocate of internal 
improvements, and voted for the 
measures to subsidize the railroads 
which characterized the session of 
1855-1856.”° In all of the interlocked 
web of political and business interests 
apparent in this survey, nothing is 
stranger than the fact that Curry’s 
father was a director and large stock- 
holder of the Tennessee and Alabama 
Railroad, and that Curry was, himself, 
an agent for the road in obtaining sub- 
scriptions for its extension.*° 

Elected to the United States Con- 








* Ibid., p. 74. 

* Ibid., p. 75. 

* Ibid., p. 82. 

* Ibid., p. 76. 

* Tbid. 

* Ibid., p. 106. 

” Ibid., pp. 105, 108. This was the Sloss 
railroad, which, with George Houston, Sloss, 
and Pryor as directing agents, consolidated 
with the Louisville and Nashville R.R. in 
1868, and played so prominent a part in Re- 
construction politics. 


gress in 1856, Curry resigned in 1861, 
and during the Civil War served the 
Confederacy both as a member of the 
Confederate Congress, and in the field 
as a soldier.*! After the War, he served 
as president of Howard College at 
Marion, Alabama, for a brief period.*? 
In 1866 he called a committee which 
“prepared and introduced resolutions 
favoring the education of the colored 
people by the white people of the 
South.”** 

Following a period of preaching and 
teaching in Richmond, Virginia, Cur- 
ry’s application for the Agentship of 
the Peabody Fund was answered by a 
letter from his former classmate, 
Rutherford B. Hayes, announcing 
his “unanimous election.’’** This elec- 
tion was in February, 1881—three 
months before the appointment of 
Booker T. Washington as principal of 
Tuskegee. 


Booker T. WASHINGTON AND 
J. L. M. Curry 


The career of Washington at Tuske- 
gee was peculiarly bound to the same 
social and economic class to which 
Curry belonged, and to the work of the 
latter as General Agent of the Peabody 
Fund. Washington’s initial appropria- 
tion of $2,000 was increased in 1882 
to $3,000 by the General Assembly*; 
Curry’s first speech as Agent of the 
Fund was delivered before the General 
Assembly of that year.*® Busy with 
plans for expansion, Washington ob- 
tained a grant of $500 from the Pea- 
body Fund in 1882, and $1,000 from 


* Tbid., p. 151. 

" Tbid., p. 201. 

* Tbid., pp. 153-193. 

% Tbid., p. 249. 

* Washington, Up From Slavery, p. 193. 

* Alderman and Gordon, op. cit., p. 456. 
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the Slater Fund, with which Curry was 
closely associated.*? 

From his first report, Curry lauded 
the work of Washington at Tuskegee, 
and the emphasis he placed on indus- 
trial education.*® Washington himself 
always referred to Curry in the most 
glowing terms.*® To Washington, the 
attitude of Curry toward the educa- 
tion of Negroes seemed all the more 
remarkable on account of the fact that, 
as he told Washington, “he had been 
bitterly opposed to every movement 
that had been proposed to educate the 
Negro” immediately after the War. He 
added that after visiting several Negro 
schools, he had become an advocate of 
the education of Negroes.*° 


* Washington, Up From Slavery, p. 193. 

* Booker T. Washington, My Larger Edu- 
cation, Being Chapters from my Experiences. 
New York: Doubleday, Page and Company, 
1911, pp. 57-58.; Up From Slavery, pp. 194- 
195, 247, 305. 

*® Proceedings of the Trustees of the Pea- 
body Education Fund, Boston: John Wilson 
and Co., 1875. III, pp. 1386. 162; IV, p. 268. 

” My Larger Education, p. 58. This testi- 
mony is not to be found in any other pub- 
lished literature on Curry. Both he and his 
biographers emphasize the fact that he was, 
from the very end of the Civil War, heartily 
in favor of the education of Negroes. Alder- 
man and Gordon, J. L. M. Curry, state: 
“Curry was, from the moment of the fall of 
the Confederacy, occupied in mind and 
heart with the probable future of these peo- 
ple. On May 15, 1866, he had a conference 
at Marion. ... with reference to the educa- 
tion of the freedmen of the town.” (p. 201) 
“Curry first appeared as a friend of negro 
education in the summer of 1865 [sic], when 
he presided over a mass meeting in Marion 
which made provision for negro schools” (p. 
424). In the same volume, Curry is quoted 
as saying, “it may be pardonable vanity to 
record the fact that in Marion, Alabama, in 
1866, aided by Gov. Moore and Messrs. Mc- 
Intosh and Raymond, the pastors of the 
Baptist and Presbyterian Churches, a meet- 
ing was called which passed resolutions, pre- 
pared and introduced by myself, favoring the 
education of the colored people by the white 
people of the South” (p. 334; italics mine). 

Washington could have been mistaken; 
or he might have left out part of the story; 
or Curry may not have told all of the story 
to him. If Washington was accurate in re- 


As the General Agent of the Pea- 
body Fund, and, later, as the adminis- 
trative head of the Slater Fund, de- 
voted exclusively to the education of 
Negroes, Curry’s chief activity became 
that of an educational propagandist. 
Much of his time was spent in making 
public speeches before citizens and 
legislative bodies in an effort to influ- 
ence favorable action toward public 
schools. Curry addressed the Ala- 
bama legislature during the sessions of 
1882-1883, 1885-1886, 1889-1890, 
1896-1897, and 1900-1901.*? 

There is an instructive conflict be- 
tween the dual réle of J. L. M. Curry 
as the representative of a dominant 
social class, and J. L. M. Curry as the 
advocate of public, tax-supported edu- 
cation. He defended the theory of tax- 
ation responsible for the poor condi- 
tion of Alabama schools in an article 
published three years after assuming 
the administrative leadership of the 
Peabody Fund.‘* The enjoyment of 
property rights was endangered, he 
said, “by bad men, and chiefly by in- 


porting this conversation, Curry’s qualifica- 
tion that his early efforts favored “the edu- 
cation of the colored people by the white 
people of the South” becomes intelligible, as 
does his reference to the changed attitude 
experienced after visiting several Negro 
schools. For the only Negro schools in Mar- 
ion at that period (1866) were supported 
by “Northerners,” 7.e., the American Mis- 
sionary Association and the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau. It would also confirm the opinion of 
Buckley, that the support of the movement 
to educate Negroes in Alabama just after 
the Civil War, on the part of the Southern 
whites, was prompted by “an appeal to sec- 
tional and sectarian prejudice, lest (the work 
being inevitable) the influence which must 
come from it be realized by others” (Third 
Semi-annual Report, Schools for Freedmen, 
p. 16). 

“* Alderman and Gordon, op. cit , pp. 456- 
457. 

” Ibid. 

“J. L. M. Curry, “Limitations of Taxa- 
tion,” The Baptist Quarterly Review. Cin- 
cinnati: Published by J. H. Barnes, 1884. 
Issue of April. May, and June; pp. 155-166. 
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justice and tyranny of governments.””** 


There were two dangers that tax-pay- 
ers in the United States needed to 
guard against. They were: 


1. The power of combined wealth. 

2. Universal suffrage may often imperil 

property rights. Agrarianism and com- 
munism are seen, not merely in strikes 
and “bread or blood riots,” but in the 
growing heresy that government must pro- 
vide labor for the unemployed. 
.. . It seems to be the very acme of in- 
justice for a man who pays no taxes to 
vote taxes on all the property around 
him for an alleged public good and a re- 
sulting private benefit. When the Sultan 
of Turkey confiscates private property we 
condemn the act in no honeyed phrase, 
but is it any the less an outrage for men 
who bear none of the burdens of taxation 
to impose taxes wantonly for other men 
to pay?* 

To protect property against these 
dangers, Curry described the limita- 
tions which had been placed on ex- 
penditures in several Constitutions, 
and approved them as measures de- 
signed to prevent “the contraction of 
public debts and the extravagant ap- 
propriation of public money.’ “The 
state should tie its own hands.’’? 
“Jealousy of excessive taxation is a 
test of liberty.’’** 


“ Ibid., p. 158. 

“ Tbid., p. 159. In the Brookings Institu- 
tion Survey of Taxation in Alabama (Voll. 4, 
Part 3, pp. 42-56, Montgomery: The Wilson 
Printing Co., 1932), identical sentiments are 
quoted from certain Alabama men of pub- 
lic life. The Survey editors make this com- 
ment: “It is a sad commentary on repre- 
sentative government if the claim is justified 
that the representatives of the people are 
arbitrary in their enactments and cannot be 
trusted to translate into law the will of the 
majority. It is doubtful, however, that this 
sentiment rests wholly upon such a question- 
able base. It is more likely that it runs much 
deeper and involves a distrust of democracy 
itself.” Ibid., pp. 41-42. 

“J. L. M. Curry, “Limitations on Taxa- 
tion,” p. 165. 

“ Ibid. 

* Ibid., p. 159. 


We may be permitted to conclude 
that Curry, like modern Alabama men 
of kindred opinions, had a deep and 
fundamental distrust of Democracy. 
He thought of education as a cure for 
the dangers of the mass mind placed in 
control of property. 


Property must pay a ransom for the privi- 
leges it enjoys, and it will find it to its ad- 
vantage to provide insurance against the 
risks to which it is exposed, to guard against 
the perils of ignorance, agrarianism, nihilism, 
and dynamite.” 


The perils of “agrarianism” in Ala- 
bama were represented by the Populist 
party, during Curry’s lifetime. 


Curry’s ARGUMENTS FOR THE 
EpvucaTION oF NEGROES 


To no small degree, Curry, when ar- 
guing for the education of Negroes, 
was arguing against himself; the man 
who said it was an “outrage” for non- 
tax payers to tax other men was, in his 
new role, arguing that Negro non-tax 
payers should receive public tax funds 
derived from taxes on other men. The 
resolution of this fundamental conflict 
is of interest, as it appears in Curry’s 
published speeches on the problem. 

Although Curry’s efforts were cast in 
a period of steadily rising economic 
and political discontent in the South, 
his whole argument was directed to the 
political masters the Populists called 
“The Oligarchy.” When he spoke be- 
fore legislatures, he asked the aid of 
“the intelligent and more refined class 
of the white people,” on whom the Ne- 
groes had depended in the past and in 
the future must depend “to prevent 
a widening of the breach between the 
races and to bring about their higher 


” Peabody Proceedings, III, p. 268. 
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advancement.’’®° Two principal reasons 
were given for extending this aid to the 
Negro. The first was in the spirit of 
noblesse oblige. White Supremacy was 
an inevitable law of nature, and in the 
best interests of the Negroes. “History 
demonstrates that the Caucasian will 
rule. He ought to rule.’** The educa- 
tion of the Negro must be undertaken 
as a part of the white man’s burden. 
“The Caucasion . . . made our Consti- 
tution; he achieved our independence; 
he is identified with all the true prog- 
ress, all high civilization, and if true 
to his mission . . . he will lead out all 
other races as far and as fast as their 
good and their possibilities will jus- 
tify.” 

A moral obligation to assist in the 
education of the Negro grew out of his 
inferior status. “It must be eternally 
right to Christianize and to educate the 
Negro.’’** Since it was to the best in- 
terests, both of the Negro and of the 
white man, that the Negro remain in 
an inferior position, education should 
be controlled and administered by 
Southerners, rather than by “agitators 
provoking strife and racial conflict.” 
Curry felt very bitterly toward the 
missionary teachers from the North 
who had established schools and col- 
leges for Negroes during Reconstruc- 
tion. 

It is not just to condemn the negro for the 
education which he received in the early 
years after the war. That was the period of 
reconstruction, the saturnalia of misgovern- 


ment, the greatest possible hindrance to the 
progress of the freedmen, an unmitigable 


” Alderman and Gordon, op. cit., p. 426. 

" Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

* Alderman and Gordon, op. cit., p. 336. 

* Address before General Assembly of Ala- 
bama, reported in the Montgomery Adver- 
ttser, February 2, 1889. 


curse, the malignant attempt to use the ne- 
gro voter as a pawn in the corrupt game of 
manufacturing members of Congress. The 
education was unsettling, demoralizing, pan- 
dered to a wild frenzy for schooling as a 
quick method of reversing social and politi- 
cal conditions. Nothing could have been 
better devised for deluding the poor negro, 
and making him the tool, the slave of cor- 
rupt taskmasters. Education is a natural 
consequence of citizenship and enfranchise- 
ment, I should say of freedom and human- 
ity. But with deliberate purpose to subject 
the Southern States to negro domination, 
and secure the states permanently for par- 
tisan ends, the education adopted was con- 
trary to common sense, to human experience, 
to all noble purposes. The curriculum was 
for a people in the highest degree of civiliza- 
tion; the aptitudes and capabilities and 
needs of the Negro were wholly disregarded. 
Especial stress was laid on classics and liberal 
culture, to bring the race per saltum to the 
same plane with their former masters, and 
realize the theory of social and political 
equality. . . . Colleges and universities es- 
tablished and conducted by the Freedmen’s 
Bureau and Northern Churches and soci- 
eties, sprang up like mushrooms, and the 
teachers, ignorant, fanatical, without self- 
poise proceeded to make all possible mis- 
chief. It is irrational, cruel to hold the negro, 
under such strange conditions, responsible 
for all the ill consequences of bad education, 
unwise teachers, reconstruction villanies and 
partisan schemes.” 


The second general reason for the 
education of Negroes, Curry found in 
the self-interest of white men. If the 
white men of Alabama did not assume 
the responsibility for lifting the Negro 
up, he “will drag you down to hell.” 
The same economic arguments for the 
education of white children applied to 
Negroes with even greater force. 
“Education,” Curry said, “is the fun- 


°° Address before Montgomery Conference 
on Race Problems, p. 108. 

% Address before General Assembly, re- 
ported in the Montgomery Advertiser, De- 
cember 23, 1900. 
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damental basis of general and perma- 
nent prosperity. Poverty is the inevi- 
table result of ignorance. Capital 
follows the school-house.’*? The Ne- 
groes furnished to the South, in their 
ignorant condition, only “brute force” ; 
education was the only means by 
which their productivity could be 
raised to a profitable level.°* “If you 
do not lift them up they will drag you 
down to industrial bankruptcy, social 
degradation and political corrup- 
tion.”® 

It is, of course, impossible to say 
precisely to what extent Curry’s 
propaganda activities aided Negro 
schools, or, indeed, white schools. The 
Alabama public school could not ob- 
tain more money until the limitations 
on taxations imposed by the Constitu- 
tion of 1875 were removed. It is im- 
mensely significant that it was not un- 
til the white opponents to the “intelli- 
gent and more refined class of white 
people” in Alabama got control that 
tax limitations for schools were re- 
vised. In increasing, through develop- 
ing public opinion, the demand of the 
white people for schools, it might be 
said that Curry was increasing the 
danger to the Negro schools. In 1894 
Curry wrote to both the democratic 
and populist candidates for Governor, 
asking their aid to the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution sub- 
mitted to the people in that year.* 
This so-called Hundley Amendment 
provided for an optional county tax of 
214 mills: 


Address before General Assembly, re- 
ported in the Montgomery Advertiser, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1889. 

® Ibid. 

® Ibid. 

Report of the US. Commissioner of 
Education for 1894-1895, p. 1277. 


Possible hostility for the fear that the prop- 
ertyless might avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to levy educational taxes on the 
rich was disarmed in advance by the require- 
ment of a local vote for the enactment of the 
law; the fear that Negroes might get too 
much was met by the provision that each 
race might, if it was so desired, receive what 
it paid.” 

In his letter, Curry said the schools in 
Alabama were handicapped “by a 
clause in the constitution limiting local 
taxation to an extremely low figure.”’® 
It was a clause which he had defended 
strongly ten years before. The Amend- 
ment failed to receive a majority of 
the votes cast at the election, and so 
was lost.®* 


Booker T. WASHINGTON AND 
Wim H. Counciiu 


During the time when Booker T. 
Washington was establishing a repu- 
tation at Tuskegee Institute, he had an 
important rival for the favor of the 
state and of philanthropic agencies in 
William H. Councill, president of the 
State Normal School at Huntsville.* 
John Temple Graves, prominent Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, publicist, referred 
to Councill in a speech at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in 1898 as follows: 


The wisest, and most thoughtful, and the 
most eloquent negro of his time—as discreet 
as Washington, a deeper thinker, and a 
more eloquent man. But for one hour of 
the Atlanta Speech, Councill, of Huntsville, 
might stand today where Washington, of 


* Stephen B. Weeks, Public School Edu- 
cation in Alabama (U.S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, 1915, Bulletin No. 12.) Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1915. p. 129. 

= Report of the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, 1894-1895, p. 1277. 

*® Weeks, op. cit., p. 130. 

* William J. Simmons, Men of Mark. 
Cleveland: George M. Revell and Co., 1887. 
pp. 390-393. 
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Tuskegee, stands—as the recognized leader 
of his race.“ 


Councill,* like Washington, and 
Washington’s successor at Tuskegee, 
Robert R. Moton,*®* had begun his pub- 
lic life as a politician. The school 
which he headed at Huntsville had 
been established in 1874 by the same 
kind of political “log-rolling” which, 
six years later, was responsible for 
Tuskegee Institute.°® The interests of 
Tuskegee and of the Huntsville school 
conflicted in numerous ways, and fre- 
quently gave rise to political manue- 
vering between Washington and Coun- 
cill. With the acceptance by the state 
of the conditions of the Second Morrill 
Act of 1890 by Alabama in 1891, there 
was spirited competition between Tus- 
kegee and Huntsville for the allocation 
of the Negro share for a land-grant 


* John Temple Graves, “The Problem of 
the Races,” in C. E. Donivan, John Temple 
Graves, Henry W. Grady, et al., The Possi- 
bilities of the Negro in Symposium. Atlanta: 
The Franklin Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany, 1904. p. 17. 

® Coburn Report, p. 1234. Councill wrote a 
letter to the Committee, Sept. 24, 1874, 
stating that he had been “the regular Re- 
publican nominee for the legislature for 
Madison county,” and that he would have 
been elected had it not been for the intimi- 
dation of Negro republicans at the polls. 

“Up From Slavery, pp. 92-93. Washing- 
ton campaigned for the city of Charleston 
in an election to determine the seat of gov- 
ernment in West Virginia. He said that he 
was urged to make politics his life’s work, 
but he declined. “Even then I had a strong 
feeling that what our people most neéded 
was to get a foundation in education, indus- 
try, and property, and for this I felt that 
they could better afford to strive than for 
political preferment.” 

® Finding a Way Out, an Autobiography, 
pp. 10-14, recounts how Moton achieved 
some prominence as a speaker in Virginia, 
and was urged to run for the state Legisla- 
ture. He was quite willing to do so, but he 
was not yet twenty-one years of age, and 
his mother refused to sign a certificate to the 
effect that he was. 

“Simmons, op. cit., p. 391. 


college to either place.*° Councill, at 
Huntsville, was successful.” During 
the legislative session of 1896-1897, 
Washington and Councill both lobbied 
vigorously to obtain, for their schools, 
the state appropriation for an agri- 
cultural experiment school which was 
provided in the legislation of that ses- 
sion.?? Tuskegee was successful on this 
occasion. In the same year there was 
much agitation to take the land-grant 
from Councill’s school, and bestow it 
upon Tuskegee.”* 

Council is important in interpreting 
Washington because his career exhibits 
in aggravated degree all of the oppor- 
tunistic characteristics which some 
critics have ascribed to the more 
prominent man. This “discreet” man, 
“deep thinker,” and “eloquent” orator 
was plainly an adroit and shrewd stu- 
dent of the foibles and prejudices of 
his white contemporaries, and bent his 
educational and public career to take 
best advantage of the susceptibilities 
of his masters. An accomplished orator, 
he used all of the shibboleths dear to 
the hearts of romantic white persons. 
It was a gospel of sweetness and light. 
It is difficult to recognize the protest- 
ing politician of 1874 in the man who 
said, in 1900: “The love and attach- 
ment between the races of the South 
are more than wonderful when we con- 
sider the untiring efforts of busy and 
meddlesome enemies—the politicians, 

® Montgomery Advertiser, February 4-13, 
1 bid; William Newton Hartshorn. An 
Era of Progress. Boston: Massachusetts Pris- 
cilla Publishing Co., 1910. p. 356. 

® Montgomery Advertiser, December 4-11, 
1896, January 20-29, 1897. 

Cf. Montgomery Advertiser, Nov. 29, 
1896, letter to the Editor from the Negro 
Baptists Convention, describing resolutions 
passed by that organization to take the fund 


from the Huntsville school and “locate it 
more centrally.” 
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the newspapers, the magazines and 
even the pulpit seeking to scatter seeds 
of discord and break up our peace.’ 
Councill, like Washington, clearly dis- 
cerned class differentiations among 
white persons, and staked his appeal 
for support on this basis. 

When the old, gray-haired veterans who fol- 
lowed General Lee’s tattered banners to Ap- 


pomattox shall have passed away, the 
Negro’s best friends shall have gone, for the 


Negro got more out of slavery than they 
did.” 


His “Reports to the State Superin- 
tendent” are, one and all, interesting 
documents, artful to the extreme. He 
made a point of trying to have none 
but ex-Confederate officers on his 
trustee board.” Constant emphasis 
was made of the “practical” nature of 


the school, and of the “training in race 
relations” which the school existed to 


impart. The reports of Washington, 
from Tuskegee, and Councill, from the 


A. & M. College at Huntsville, made 
so much of “industrial education” that 
the white President of the Normal 
School at Montgomery, W. B. Pater- 
son, wryly stated in his report for 


1899-1900: 


For several years there has been much dis- 
cussion as to WHAT the negro shall study, 
whether industrial or the so-called higher 
education best adapts him for success in 
life. The importance of the HOW, or the 
manner of education, has been forgotten, 
and the result has been numerous failures 
both in the Industrial Schools and Colleges.” 


“The Sheffield Standard (Sheffield, Ala- 
bama), July 21, 1900. 

* Quoted in Alfred Holt Stone, Studies 
in the American Race Problems. New York: 
Doubleday, Page and Company, 1908. 

* John W. Abercrombie, Biennial Report 
af the Department of Education of the State 
of Alabama, p. 17. For the Scholastic Years 
ending September 30, 1899, 1900. Montgom- 
ery: A. Roemer, 1900. 

" Ibid., p. 64. 


“A ScHoot Burtt AROUND A 
PROBLEM” 


Up to this point, we have mentioned 
the personalities of J. L. M. Curry, 
Booker T. Washington, and W. H. 
Councill, so far as they impinged more 
particularly upon the social problem of 
race contacts, and not of educational 
problems per se. It is, in fact, impos- 
sible to disentangle the réle of Tuske- 
gee Institute and Washington as edu- 
cational agencies, and as self-conscious 
social forces. Washington himself al- 
ways indicated that Tuskegee “was 
built around a problem.’”’* The prob- 
lem included three classes of people: 
the Negroes, whom he hoped to edu- 
cate and to aid in achieving progress; 
the Northern white people, whom he 
depended upon to finance the school; 
and the Southern white people, whose 
support was essential, first, in order to 
permit such an institution as he en- 
visioned to exist in the heart of the 
South, and, second, in order to make a 
success of the demonstration in better 
race relations which was his ultimate 
goal.’® “I saw,” he said, “that in order 
to succeed I must in some way secure 
the support and sympathy of each of 
them.’’®° 

It was a task easily seen to require 
the most consummate skill, amounting, 
in Washington’s case, to a peculiar 
genius. Educationally it had the mis- 
fortune to depend so much upon his 
personality, and upon a refined tech- 
nique of racial strategy, that whatever 
educational outcomes were derivative 
from his work could easily be swal- 
lowed up in an ocean of individual and 
racial deceit. It has an additional dis- 


® My Larger Education, pp. 21-50. 
* Ibid., p. 28. 
” Ibid. 
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advantage for the student of educa- 
tional structures. Since the school was 
an instrument of a social policy, it is 
difficult to tell where it was primarily 
an educational institution, and where 
a social device. 

One appraisal of Washington disre- 
gards the contribution he is ordinarily 
thought to have made to education. He 
was important, 
not because he became a great man, or a 
great Negro, or rose from slavery, but be- 


cause he embodied the survival elements of 
the Negro race in an environment hostile to 


its ultimate objectives 


From this standpoint his work at Tus- 
kegee is interpreted as that of “a social 
strategist,” giving a common sense 
demonstration of what a student of 
human behavior might prescribe today 
as the technique of social adaptation in 
a situation immensely complicated 
by age-old social structures.*? Given 
an acute sense of the power of social 
and racial attitudes, an indomitable 
will to achieve ends to which these 
attitudes were barriers, the attain- 
ment of ultimate objectives could fol- 
low either the pathway of direct as- 
sault upon the interposed barriers, or 
that of careful, tedious, skillful indi- 
rection. Washington is seen as having 
chosen, with utter clarity of vision, this 
latter course.®? 

Whether “strategy” or no, the edu- 
cational work of Washington in Ala- 
bama is reflected intelligibly only by 
reference to the social influences with 
which he was associated, and frequent- 
ly aligned. When he spoke of “the 


white people of the South,” he appears 


*' Charles S. Johnson, “The Social Philos- 
ophy of Booker T. Washington,” Opportu- 
nity Magazine, 6:102-6, Ap., 1928. 

" Ibid., p. 102. 

** Ibid., p. 103. 


to have been talking of that social and 
economic class dominant in the state 
when Tuskegee Institute was estab- 
lished, and not of the turbulent, dis- 
contented folk who were later to figure 
so largely in the administration of 
public affairs. 

A speech delivered at the Atlanta 
Exposition on September 18, 1895, is 
generally credited as the fortuitous 
circumstance which enabled Washing- 
ton to project himself before the Na- 
tion as the recognized representative 
of his race.** Ex-Governor Bullock of 
Georgia announced in advance of the 
Exposition that its purpose was to 
prove to Northern capitalists that the 
“free-silver lunacy” and anti-Negro 
agitation were “silly hobbies,” not 
truly representative of the South.** 
He explained further to the New York 
Chamber of Commerce: 

. one of the good effects of our Exposi- 
tion will be to dissipate the political use- 
fulness of the color-line bugaboo and set 
our white people free to form and act upon 


their best judgment as to governmental 
policies, uncontrolled by prejudices engen- 


dered by issues that are now happily of the 
past.* 


The Board of Directors was described, 
with a highly significant sense of 
values, as “made up of fifty men, who 
are the best of our city—bank presi- 
dents, wholesale dealers, manufactur- 
ers and retired capitalists.”** He con- 
cluded by assuring the New York busi- 
ness men that all was well in the South, 
and that “The colored labor in our sec- 
tion is the best, safest and most con- 
servative in the world.’’® 


“Johnson, op. cit., p. 102; Graves, op. 
cit., p. 17. 

** The New York Tribune, August 23, 1895. 
*° Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 
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Several incidents, given wide na- 
tional publicity during the month of 
August, 1895, may or may not shed 
illumination upon Washington’s At- 
lanta speech. On August 1, at the 
Brookside Mines in Jefferson County, 
near Birmingham, there was a riot be- 
tween white and Negro miners.®® The 
whites were striking for higher wages; 
the Negroes refused to quit work. On 
August 4, at Princeton, Illinois, began 
a race riot lasting for several days, be- 
tween Italian and Negro coal miners.*° 
The Negroes were strikebreakers im- 
ported from the South. 

Washington said afterward that he 
felt he “had in some way achieved” 
his object, which he described as 
“getting a hearing from the dominant 
class of the South.’ In composing the 
speech, he said, he kept in mind that 
his audience would be composed 
largely “of the wealth and culture of 
the white South.”®? 

An examination of the document 
shows Washington’s mastery of the art 
of opposing shibboleth to shibboleth. 
“Social Equality” had been the stere- 
otype by which the “dominant class” 
to which he now addressed himself had 
won the support of the poorer whites, 
and so overturned the Reconstruction 
governments. Washington met the is- 
sue with skillful phrases: 

The wisest among my race understand that 


the agitation of questions of social equality 
is the extremest folly, and that progress in 


* The Montgomery Advertiser, August 1, 


1895. 

” The Chicago Tribune, August 4-8, 1895. 
At a Negro protest meeting in Chicago, a 
Negro lawyer, James Walters, provoked the 
wrath of those present by declaring that the 
fault was not that of the Italians, but of the 
mine owners. He was obliged to escape 
through a plate glass window. 

"Up from Slavery, p. 205. 

” Tbid., p. 211. 


the enjoyment of all the privileges that will 
come to us must be the result of severe and 
constant struggle rather than of artificial 
forcing.” 

In all things that are purely social we can be 
as separate as the fingers, yet one as the 


hands in all things essential to mutual prog- 


ress. 


He invoked the shade of the tradi- 

tional, paternalistic relationship so 
dear to the romantic picture of the 
ante-bellum South. 
As we have proved our loyalty to you in 
the past, in nursing your children, watching, 
by the sick-bed of your mothers and fathers, 
and often following them with tear-dimmed 
eyes to their graves. ... ™ 


Washington said the Exposition would 
introduce “a new era of industrial 
progress” to the South.* The white 
people were advised to “cast down 
your bucket where you are,” and not 
to “look to the incoming of those of 
foreign birth and strange tongue and 
habits for the prosperity of the 
South.”®” The Negroes were described 
as the “most patient, faithful, law- 
abiding, and unresentful people the 
world has seen,”®® who could be de- 
pended upon to “buy your surplus 
land, make blossom the waste places in 
your fields, and run your factories.”®® 
The Negro would continue to labor 
“without strikes or labour troubles.”?° 

In his speeches before mixed audi- 
ences, Washington employed the ora- 
torical device of addressing the white 
and Negro divisions of his audience 
alternately. Only one brief paragraph 


* Ibid., p. 223. 

™ Tbid., p. 221. 

* Ibid. 

* Up From Slavery, p. 218. 
* Ibid., p. 220. 

* Ibid., p. 221. 

* Ibid. 
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of the Atlanta speech was so directed 
to the Negroes. They were advised: 
We shall prosper in proportion as we learn 
to dignify and glorify common labour and 
put brains and skill into the common occu- 
pations of life.” 


They were to remember that “there is 
as much dignity in tilling a field as in 
writing a poem.’’°? Negroes must be- 
gin at the bottom, and not at the 
top. 

The effect of the speech was as 
dramatic as the circumstances sur- 
rounding its delivery. Clark Howell 


™ Tbid., p. 220. 


wired the New York World that “the 
whole speech is a platform upon which 
blacks and whites can stand with full 
justice to each other.’?°* Grover 
Cleveland thought that the speech 
justified holding the exposition.’° It 
made Washington the arbiter of mat- 
ters affecting the Negro, not only in 
education, but in social, economic, and 
political affairs as well. It also gave 
him an opportunity to reach more per- 
sons of wealth in the country, and so 
obtain more money for Tuskegee In- 
stitute. 


(To be concluded in the April issue.) 


™ Tbid., p. 226. 
* Ibid., p. 227. 








Sixty Years of Doctorates Conferred 
Upon Negroes 


HARRY W. GREENE 


Four articles on Negro holders of the 
Ph.D. and equivalent degrees have 
been published. The first showed 
thirty-nine such degrees received from 
fifteen American and foreign institu- 
tions'; the second showed sixty re- 
ceived from twenty-six institutions’; 
the third reported eighty-five granted 
by thirty-three institutions’; the 
fourth showed one hundred seven con- 
ferred by thirty-eight institutions.‘ 


Purpose AND MeEtHop or StTupDY 


The purpose of this study is (1) to 
extend the present knowledge of the 
number and quality of these doctoral 
degrees and the several fields in which 
they were won; (2) to try to discover 
and disclose other significant facts and 
their implications that might shed 
more light on the present status of the 
doctorates. Since the first of these doc- 
torates was conferred in 1876, it is 
thought that the year, 1936, is espe- 
cially apropos for a more extensive 
study, marking as it does the sixtieth 
anniversary. This thought, however, is 
prompted more by custom than logic. 

The data were derived from exam- 
ination of statements and documents 
received by the writer from school offi- 
cials upon request. In no case has the 
writer accepted mere newspaper re- 

‘Harry W. Greene, “The Ph.D. and the 
Negro,” Opportunity, S 1928. 

*“Negro Holders of the Ph.D. Degree,” 
School and Society, 41: Ap (16) 1932. 

*“The Number of Negro Doctorates,” 
School and Society, 41: S (16) 1933. 


*“Present Status of Negro Doctorates,” 
School and Society, 42: S (22) 1934. 


ports, reports in books, magazines, or 
even college catalogues of institutions 
in which the recipients teach. In that 
event the number of doctorates as re- 
ported would have been twice the num- 
ber. These sources, unreliable as single 
instruments, did serve, however, for 
getting the writer started on the in- 
vestigation. With respect to the col- 
lege catalogue, it might be added with 
some profit that even now there are a 
few instances in which officials in Ne- 
gro colleges either through ignorance, 
innocence, or temerity permit the 
Ph.D. degree to be listed in their 
catalogues behind the names of per- 
sons for whom no official confirmation 
can be at present secured. The writer 
has preferred the often troublesome but 
only safe method of writing directly 
to the institutions in question. Such 
statements as “completed all residen- 
tial requirements,” “done all but the 
dissertation,” “matriculated candidate 
for the Ph.D.,” are often misleading to 
the public, eluding the understanding 
of even some college presidents. 
There are two other difficulties 
which make impossible any declara- 
tion that this study involves all Negro 
holders of doctoral degrees: (1) Not 
every one will announce or have an- 
nounced to newspapers and magazines 
the fact that he (or she) has been 
awarded the degree; (2) the universi- 
ties concerned do not, in the majority 
of cases at least, record the racial 
identification of their graduates. In the 
case of the first point, however, it 
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might be safely assumed that in view 
of the comparatively high salary usu- 
ally paid to a possessor of a Ph.D., 
and the academic prestige it bears 
(especially in the small college), hard- 
ly many would withhold the announce- 
ment of that honor. In further support 
of this assumption it should be pointed 
out that there are several who have 
announced the honor (or permitted it 
to be announced) before the universi- 
ties conferred it. By reason of these 
possibilities the writer believes that he 
is considering here almost all, if not all, 
of the Negro recipients of doctoral de- 
grees at the time of this writing. 


INSTITUTIONS THAT CONFERRED 
DOCTORATES 


Table I presents the names of the 
institutions that granted the great ma- 
jority of the doctorates under investi- 
gation. The list of other schools ac- 
counts for the remaining number. 

Inspection of Table I will show that 
25 institutions conferred 129 of the 
doctorates. The remaining 19 schools, 
as listed in the footnote to Table I, 
conferred one each. Thus 44 colleges 
and universities awarded 148 doctoral 
degrees upon colored men and women, 
dating from 1876 to the present writ- 
ing. Eight of the 148 degrees are of a 
professional nature. They are listed 
here under the category of the Ph.D. 
degree because the school officials in 
question regard them as equivalent to 
that degree. The eight degrees are as 
follows: Doctor of Education (3), 
Doctor of Juridical Science (3), Doc- 
tor of Modern Languages (1), and 
Doctor of Letters (1). The last degree 
was granted by the University of Paris. 
Fourteen of the total number of doc- 
torates are held by women. Six of all 


representatives of the degree are dead. 

In 1934 there were, as we have noted 
above, 107 doctorates involving 38 in- 
stitutions. Two years have produced 
at least 41—a comparatively large 
number, with six additional schools 
contributing. Moreover, 109 or 73 per 
cent of the total number have been 
awarded since 1928. The first seven 
universities whose names are listed in 
Table I, however, still maintain their 
records as the seats of learning where 
the great majority of Negroes have 
successfully pursued doctoral degrees. 


TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE NUMBER OF DocrToRATES 
Hep sy Necroges AccorDING To INsTITUTIONS 
Tuat ConFerreD Two* or More 


Institutions Number 
Ny Glas ok cce vos sccse bh docseeeaeees 18 
We ERR OANEEE soci c eRe eee ne aae aealee 12 
Ba CLOT. Sosa nck Gece sane Sada guees 12 
OC ban 8 Seo be 5k hk COC NETS 12 
Bio GROPING ANIG 05.6.5. 0 cance Raensereees 11 
Oi CON RAN 5 ioc sincnscolstoneegaeaes 9 
FN 5 one os oN ce eotinne averede nares 6 
Be FA es ci sinrea- ws ne ceevavedscewances 5 
Oe Rca WOU 6 oie dik os 6 c's ree nasiewesees 4 
TOY em RROUINS oo. < os occ cice carenechenes 4 
EE? MAU eae accep acces beng eneneus 4 
BD. Pitta Sei cneiacars cieiccinnecn oneness 4 
13. Towa: State: Colleges... 005 ccccccccens 3 
Es RTI coc a sruis-e- ewes sc acee te eens 3 
15. Southern: California: ......csccecscecs 2 
Nl Ger hae leice cecwcivecececers 2 
Pe RE ae Soop cineca clenass eenaees y 
1G Clate CRMROAEY 6 cicce:d ecciviercneebnsecies 2 

9 


PRE Oe er ere rear 
20. Massachusetts Institute of Technology 2 
WE NE xe iv dre dvcice ras ees sabanedes 2 


22. Western Reserve .........--+++++++++ 2 
23) Pennaylvania Staher....05 oseccrceeses 2 
24. University of Paris (France) ........ 2 
25. Illinois Wesleyan University ........ 2 


* Institutions that conferred one degree each 
are: Syracuse, Yena (Germany), Radcliffe, Lon- 
don (England), Vienna (Austria), Wisconsin, 
Middlebury, Heidelburg (Germany), Fordham, 
Edinburgh (Scotland), Rutgers, Drew, Bonn 
(Germany), Stanford, Kansas, Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, McGill (Canada), University of 
Iowa, and the University of Rochester. 


THE QUALITY OF THE DOCTORATES 


The quality inherent in a degree is 
here determined by noting the quality 
of the institution that conferred the de- 
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gree. In other words, just as the work 
praises the master the master very 
often praises the work. 

Another inspection of Table I quick- 
ly reveals that a substantial majority 
of the doctorates were won at Amer- 
ica’s finest universities. If we accept 
as a valid criterion Foster’s list of 
“Sixteen Graduate Schools in Order of 
Their Eminence,’® then it can be 
shown that the degrees in point are in 
the main the best that America offers. 
The names of all except two (Johns 
Hopkins and Princeton) on Foster’s 
list of sixteen distinguished graduate 
schools, can be identified in Table I of 
this study. The aggregate total is 94. 
Thus, fourteen of the nation’s most 
outstanding universities have con- 
tributed 63 per cent of the 148 docto- 
rates held by Negro scholars. Forty- 
two, or 28 per cent, were awarded by 
the three ranking institutions on 
Foster’s list—Harvard, Columbia, and 
Chicago. Nearly all the remaining in- 
stitutions represented in this study, are 
rated high by other criteria of 
measurement. It would seem that one 
could hardly question the conclusion 
that the doctorates considered in this 
paper are of a decidedly high grade. 
Whether their holders bear earmarks 
of true scholarship is for someone else 
and not this writer to say. (It might 
be added that nine of the universities 
represented are located in Canada, 
England, France, Scotland, Germany, 
and Austria.) 


*Laurence Foster, The Functions of a 
Graduate School in a Democratic Society. 
New York: Huxley House Publishers, 1936, 
pp. 52-53. Note: These institutions in the 
order named are Harvard, Columbia, Chi- 
cago, Yale, Johns Hopkins, California, 
Princeton, Cornell, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Illinois, Stanford, and 
Ohio State. 


Pre-DoctToraL TRAINING 


It might prove of value to study the 
institutions that provided the pre-doc- 
toral education which supported the 
doctorates. Table II and Table IIT list 
the majority of the schools that 
granted the master’s degree and 
bachelor’s degree, respectively. 


TABLE II 


INSTITUTIONS THAT GRANTED THE MastTeEr’s 
Decree to Two* or More Necro 
REcIPIENTS OF DocToRATES 


Institutions Number 
RI RGMMIEIN, (5 3.6:c oss a 0 eS pesca acne 15 
21 At a rer 11 
De OMMNONIAMBO So. cis lsinra'avsicnns abaialoin-d ualole 7 
MOREE oo clea ii onl aa dae ewecies 6 
REUNITE Sr hanna oa ct aise Sone 6 
IIR co 5 saw avard-ewn vaadin chats 6 
PMR oA oc tnaids he ero Shed Hae E een 5 
PN ns sage vcs ipsc-os Sa an ale lek eee 5 
I 626556 As cic ne wk acne esa eciod 4 
MASINI IIE oi -6 os seido a od cca eaeGe'e Saas 4 
be ee eee 3 
ONIN oe Se cdg ors Kia erp eeu 3 
18; Tawa; htate: COuere: ....... ccsccscccsces 2 
RI chi: . aicin it's oye eat on eee 2 
Ey MD os oss pba sini née daniclee 2 


* Other institutions that granted one master’s 
degree each are as follows: The University of 
Iowa, Ohio Wesleyan, Boston, Springfield, Sim- 
mons, California, Lincoln (Pennsylvania), Brown, 
Williams, Dickinson, Bucknell, State College of 
Washington, Cincinnati, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Denver, and Oberlin. 

Table II shows that fifteen colleges 
and universities have granted 80 
masters’ degrees. Adding to this num- 
ber the other 16 similar degrees that 
were conferred by the institutions 
whose names are listed in the footnote, 
we note that 31 schools in all awarded 
96 masters’ degrees to the same num- 
ber of doctorates—or 65 per cent of the 
total number. Complete data on this 
part of the study are not now avail- 
able to the writer. In this connection 
it should be pointed out that a few 
representatives did not take the mas- 
ter’s degree, since it is not a prerequi- 
site to the doctorate. 


As another method for evaluating 
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quality of doctorates, let us estimate 
the relative value of the masters’ de- 
grees by studying them in relation to 
Foster’s list of “eminent” graduate 
schools, previously referred to. Exam- 
jnation of Table II and the list of 
“other institutions that granted one 
master’s degree each,” discloses that 
twelve of the schools here involved are 
members of the Foster list. These in- 
stitutions (12) contributed 67, or over 
69 per cent, of the 96 masters’ degrees 
basic to the same number of doctor- 
ates. These data give additional evi- 
dence to support the thesis that the 
kind of doctoral degree here examined 
is relatively superior in the main. The 
highest ranking institutions, in this 
case as in Table I, have contributed 
the highest number of the degrees. 

A third method for determining the 
quality of the doctorates is to present 
the data derived from the study of in- 
stitutions that granted the baccalaure- 
ate degree. 

TABLE III 
Institutions THAT GRANTED Two orn More 


BaccaLAUREATE Decrees To Necro 
RECIPIENTS OF THE DocroraTE 


Institutions Number 
TERI oa cence had iors cee eS 17 
1...) eS Sea nen ee eens oe, Snsy oy tye 8 
FIBRE, Dok pgs. ad PAE MEMO NE OEE 8 
MPRA CHIE). «55:5 oo cc colon tewsele 7 
ie WIERTDAD IDI OR a. 65.5 ois 6 oa 0 os in were wetoey 7 
OL oe 58 ae rere ae CPS een 6 
Cod OO ee eae eee iia, ere 4 
er RR MRRON 6, sco ac aoe eb glad Awe aOR es 4 
IN 26. div Sen ¢ wigtoua Rola o ae Ata’ 4 
MN EEINOIIORS wc. so a Sowic dacaccleeccs cea 4 
BURN E o osog oie ose a NERO 3 
DOP CMMI <5 ois. 2 5 a icia's odes bare nace 3 
13. lowa State College .................. 3 
Ee CURE oes. oo. 5's 64:3 Fi0ets 0-09 oO SREP A 3 
We NONI WON 5 6 5 aia dc eiadonenesean 3 
MU MOMOMERE 0.5 5. 6.6.5 cide aoctcseceweses 3 
Cth 2 eee in Ape eee 2 
RO Gis COO gg. 5s ko saccsio ec cen sowie 2 
POP EERO 55: 5:k-0 6. b.0 0 be b bar bern eo Ree 2 
2 LO, ee ene EMER Sr RTE 2 2 
MRRP oo. Gls rk aeae cae ete a eas 2 


Di FERONNR oe ors ce cdvcnectesercores 2 
Tee NOMEIIERREDUEE. «Sas ws carn cdcdencueens 2 
SOs VOUMPRGGIIES goo cccis ceacecceecaees 2 
26: Oia WORBOONE «oc cccccccvccccucedess 2 


Computing the totals for each of the 
26 institutions represented in Table 
III, we get an aggregate total of 106. 
Adding to 106 the number 37, (the 
number of degrees from institutions 
not here listed) the total becomes 143. 
This total figure accounts for 96 per 
cent of the 148 doctorates that form 
the basis of the study. Of the 143 bac- 
calaureate degrees 83, or 58 per cent, 
were conferred by white or mixed in- 
stitutions, and 60, or 42 per cent, by 
colored or separate institutions. The 
five ranking colored schools are How- 
ard, Fisk, Lincoln, Virginia Union, and 
Wilberforce. In the case of each of six 
degrees credited to colored schools, a 
second bachelor’s degree had to be 
taken at white institutions. The former 
degrees, presumably, were not accepted 
by the latter as adequate basis for 
graduate study. 

Here again it can be seen that an 
important phase of the academic 
background of representatives of this 
study is of appreciable quality. The 
great majority of the colleges and uni- 
versities whose names are carried in 
Table III, meet the accepted American 
Standards for collegiate accreditment. 
There is little question about the white 
institutions in this connection—the 
largest precentage of which hold mem- 
bership in, or are accredited by, the 
Association of American Universities. 
One of the colored institutions is rated 
by the standardizing agency just men- 
tioned; and eight others receive “A” 
classification by their respective col- 
legiate, regional agencies. Demonstra- 
tion by a college that it turns out a 
human product which can withstand 
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successfully the rigorous, intellectual 
discipline and the scholarly exactitude 
claimed to be inherent in the training 
for the Ph.D., should recommend it 
highly as an institution worthy of pub- 
lic support and approval, despite the 
fact that this demonstration of abili- 
ty in and of itself does not make a 
college self-sufficient. 


Honors AND AWARDS 


The mere conferring the Ph.D. de- 
gree upon a candidate is generally 
considered by university faculties to be 
a single honor per se. Nonetheless, in 
a few cases honors of other forms have 
come prior to, or concurrently with, 
the securing of the Ph.D. degree. 
Where no special honor was mentioned 
on the question blanks used to obtain 
data on this point, in a number of in- 
stances complimentary statements, 
such as “excellent student,” “very ex- 
cellent student,” “brilliant student,” 
“very brilliant student,” “one of the 
finest Negro students [sic!] we have 
ever had,” have been made by school 
officials. 

At least fifty of the total number of 
representatives were graduated from 
college with the distinctions, magna 
cum laude, or cum laude. It is possible 
to identify at least twelve who have 
won memberships in Phi Beta Kappa 
during their undergraduate study. Ten 
of the representatives of sciences have 
been honored with memberships in 
such honorary scholastic, Greek- 
named organizations as Sigma Xi, 
Gamma Sigma Delta, and Phi Kappa 
Phi. This additional evidence, however 
limited, vouches for the solid quality 
of these doctorates when quality is 
evaluated on the basis of present 
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American academic standards and 
practices. 


Masor Fieitps oF CoNCENTRATION 


The next attempt of this study is to 
determine the extent to which major 
fields of concentration or specialization 
have been pursued by the winners of 
the doctorates herein represented. The 
tabulation in Table IV presents the 
fields as they appeared on the “Data 
Sheets.” 


TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE Doctorates ACCORDING 
to Masor FIetps or CONCENTRATION 
witH Two* or More 


Major Field Number 
LOSMGNOMUIOI Es <5.5.4. 50s sawn cdainseunesaass 22 
2. Sociology and Cognate Subjects ..... 15 
Be MOTI «555.55 asaciaiy o'sis sa slejaia'eia'e.a%esa0s 14 
4. History and Cognate Subjects ...... 9 
5. English and Literature .............. 7 
REINS Sooo coiescorsicd Salone sence aaieu (3 
7. Philosophy and Cognate Subjects .... 6 
IIMs clas cine dt ae's o iele ws blk 5 
EOMION 5.5 5Gc sk a 4.075.006. 96000 ews 5 
NOI oh oo Gi at aa th cae aeaeees 5 
Te MI sis cosa ab o's alo'o's\0 b's Sa loesinreinie 5 
SPMD |S icine nik-oo sinew nclaeewnsrats 4 
Mi RRA soca 0,56 e SL4ca\e0 #14 wk traverse 6 4 
ME RENN en ais are sh and do oa ka arne eee eowes 4 
TBs PRA RIOUOR cco ons p00 scien eas wes 4 
De RNR II x uaa dS p's esas nave ts,eudis mparaisiace 3 
UA ae ees 3 
TS SR AR AR YE ie ae ery cl 3 
PL PIRMIEOE S56 oF oe ro ain oon a 5c 3 
INNER oc oi. lars aloe area micas Pe a eae 2 
REARING ooo sic oteleie a cawie baile wateieaese 3 
eI AONOGUD  oacncins kes ansiss a eanawies 2 
ee ETROMO OUND 55 u 5:5 oloiw slate 0'@ din Risen ese 2 
NT I oe 6 dig Gikinvs nis wan vid acaslaiois 2 


* Other fields carrying one each are as follows: 
Modern Languages, Botany, Pharmacology, Civil 
Engineering, Chemical Engineering, Child Wel- 
fare, Physical Education, Nutrition, and Political 
Science. For one doctorate no field of concentra- 
tion was reported. Thus we observe 24 fields in 
which specialization was successfully attempted for 
doctoral degrees, as shown in Table IV. When 
combined with the nine fields as listed in the state- 
ment above, the total becomes 33; and it accounts 
for the 147 doctorates for which data on this phase 
of the problem were assembled. 


Inspection of Table IV shows Edu- 
cation to be the ranking field. It should 
be pointed out, however, that the term 
“Education” in this case involves the 
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subdivisions of elementary, secondary, 
and higher education—including 
teacher’s college and normal school 
education. Moreover, in this field spe- 
cialization for purposes of doctoral de- 
grees embraces the special divisions of 
educational psychology, educational 
sociology, history of education, and the 
principles of education. All these sub- 
jects are included in the general classi- 
fication, “Education,” and involve all 
twenty-two doctorates, as shown in 
Table IV. Agriculture is another field 
that lends itself to subdivision. Plant 
physiology, veterinary bacteriology, 
agronomy, crop production, dairy hus- 
bandry, and agricultural education are 
all considered under the general classi- 
fication, “Agriculture.” And similarly, 
a few other fields listed in the same 
table could be subdivided. 

The expression, “Cognate Subjects,” 
should be interpreted here as two or 
more fields studied in close relation- 
ship to each other. For example, in 
major field Number 3 of Table IV 
combinations of sociology and social 
economy, and in another case, social 
sciences, are included. Similarly, in 
major field Number 4 one should inter- 
pret the special field designation as 
history, economics, and government. 
Most of the doctorates that are based 
on this particular kind of specializa- 
tion have been conferred by European 
universities, or by American institu- 
tions at a time when a broad base for 
graduate study was rather preferred. 

The important general fields of so- 
cial sciences, physical sciences, biolog- 
ical sciences and professional educa- 
tion are well in the lead. It is note- 
worthy, however, that there is only one 
doctorate in the general field of home 
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economics (Nutrition)—an area of 
educational experience claimed to be 
much needed for Negro life. 


PRESENT POSITIONS AND NATURE OF 
Pusuic SERVICE 


About ninety-five per cent of all 
holders of doctorates here represented 
are engaged in the teaching profession. 
More than eighty per cent are em- 
ployed at Howard University and the 
educational systems of the District of 
Columbia, Fisk University, and the 
Atlanta University system of affiliated 
schools. Indeed an examination and 
verification of data derived from study 
of catalogues and other sources of in- 
formation, disclose that fifty or over 
one-third are engaged in university 
and other educational services in the 
city of Washington. Howard Univer- 
visity alone had forty-one of them 
during the scholastic year, 1934-35. 

Five of the total number of holders 
of doctorates are presidents of institu- 
tions of higher learning and ten are 
college and university deans. One is a 
city superintendent in charge of re- 
search; two are in the services of the 
federal government; three others are 
engaged in research and social welfare; 
two are editors of well-known jour- 
nals; three maintain professional and 
associated connection with white uni- 
versities. The fields of medicine, law, 
and the Christian ministry (including 
the bishopric) are represented by 
twelve of the total number. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The following statements summarize 
the most significant results of the 
study: 

1. Since 1876 at least 148 men and 
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women of Negro descent have re- 
ceived the Ph.D. (or an equivalent de- 
gree) from American and foreign uni- 
versities. One hundred nine of this 
number have been awarded since 1928, 
or less than a decade ago. Six recipi- 
ents are known to be dead. 

2. These doctorates were conferred 
by forty-four institutions. The ranking 
schools in this respect and in the order 
named are Chicago, Harvard, Colum- 
bia, Cornell, and Pennsylvania. 

3. The quality of the doctorates 
when estimated on the basis of the 
quality of the institutions that granted 
them, seems to be of a distinctively 
superior kind, in that a relatively large 
number of the schools in question meet 
certain acceptable criteria for judging 
“eminence.” 

4. Further support of the conclusion 
that many of the doctorates are of a 
high quality is given when the char- 
acter of some of the pre-doctoral train- 
ing is appraised. It has been shown 
that the master’s degree in the case of 
65 per cent of the doctorates was con- 
ferred for the most part by leading 
American graduate schools. In this 
connection the five ranking institutions 
are Columbia, Chicago, Cornell, Har- 
vard, and Pennsylvania. 

5. The undergraduate training sup- 
porting these doctorates was provided 
in a large number of cases by the best 
American colleges. Fifty-eight per cent 
of 143 first degrees, in relation to the 
same number of doctorates, were con- 
ferred by white or mixed institutions, 
and forty-two per cent by colored or 
separate institutions. In respect to the 
former the ranking schools are Chica- 
go, Harvard, Amherst, Pittsburgh, and 
Bates; in respect to the latter, Howard, 
Fisk, Lincoln, and Virginia Union. 


6. The doctorates were conferred on 
the basis of specialization in thirty- 
three different fields. Education, chem- 
istry, sociology, and cognate subjects, 
when considered as single fields of con- 
centration, excel all others in number. 
If the classification is conceived, how- 
ever, on the basis of a larger unit of 
knowledge, the fields of the physical 
sciences, biological sciences, and social 
sciences lead the other divisions as 
similarly conceived. 

7. Three educational centers— 
Washington, D.C., Nashville, Tennes- 
see, and Atlanta, Georgia—engage the 
services of the great majority of the 
representatives of the doctorates, 
Howard University having the largest 
single number of them. 

8. Among the representatives—be- 
sides the teaching class which consti- 
tutes more than ninety per cent of the 
total number—are physicians, lawyers, 
clergymen, research and social welfare 
workers, and journalists. 

Whether the Negro student of more 
than average ability has sought our 
highest academic degree in response to 
stimulation inherent in an age of spe- 
cialization and standardization; or 
whether his passionate quest has been 
motivated more by desire to seek and 
discover the truth for its own sake than 
for the sake of giving him unquestion- 
able status as a first rate scholar, it 
cannot be said without contradiction. 
But one thing can be said which will 
not provoke a controversy, and that is, 
the colored man like other Americans 
is proving his ability and disposition 
to win what one has characterized the 
passport to academic fame—the Ph.D. 
degree. A genuine desire to open up 
new frontiers of knowledge in some 
chosen province may account for the 
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ever-increasing interest in higher de- 
grees, but one would hardly question 
the influence of accrediting agencies as 
a vital factor in this whole enterprise. 
Not one of the least causes for this 
trend toward the doctorate, however, 
is the miserable salary schedules which 
permitted a teacher with more than a 
master’s degree to draw the disgrace- 
ful salary of $1,000 a year in 1926, and 
allows one even in 1936 to attempt 
to support himself with little over 
$1,200. 

Finally, it should be made plain that 
the writer has no disposition to over- 


emphasize the possession of a doctor- 
ate as a powerful something in and of 
itself. He recognizes the fact that all 
is not right with the world and the 
Negro now that Doctors of Philosophy 
are increasing rapidly among us. He 
knows further that productive and 
critical scholarship will never come 
from all of these scholars, and that we 
shall have to look to others (as we 
have looked in the past), who are not 
so “blessed” with the distinguished de- 
gree, for a good deal of the scholarship 
and leadership of which we have grave 
need. 








Pioneering in Negro Education 
EDWARD E. REDCAY 


South of that somewhat vague 
boundary known as the Mason-Dixon 
line, public education has, for many 
years, been facing the social, political 
and economic problems involved in 
seeking ways and means whereby two 
races might live together under diffi- 
cult conditions. While the task of pro- 
viding educational facilities for the 
majority race was difficult, it was more 
so with reference to the Negro. The 
persistent and deep-rooted misunder- 
standings and prejudices about inter- 
racial relations forced the South, with 
its low per capita wealth,’ to support 
two systems of schools. Under the 
handicap of interracial differences, 
poverty and ignorance, progress in 
Negro education has, in most respects, 
lagged decidedly behind education for 
whites. Those persons concerned with 
the progress of Negro education have 
been faced, not only with the problem 
of stimulating better educational pro- 
visions, but also with the necessity of 
adapting education to the prevailing 
aspects of Negro rural life in the 
South. 

Twenty-five years ago there were 
not more than fifty public secondary 
schools for Negroes in the Southern 
states, and all were located in urban 
places. There were no rural high 
schools for the children of African 
descent.? Today there are at least 2,003 


* Average per capita wealth of the South 
was $1,785; the non-South $3,609 and the 
United States $3,088 in 1929-1930. See Fred 
McCuistion, Financing Schools in the South, 
1930. P. 6. 

?N. C. Newbold, “Common Schools for 
Negroes in the South.” The Annals of the 


public schools offering secondary op- 
portunities for colored adolescents; 
1,372 of these schools are located in 
rural places.* This indicates a itre- 
mendous advance. In fact, it is doubt- 
ful if the history of American educa- 
tion records a growth so amazingly 
rapid as that which characterized sec- 
ondary education for Negroes during 
the last quarter of a century. 
Undoubtedly, the factors which con- 
tributed to this great expansion of edu- 
cational opportunities are both numer- 
ous and difficult of analysis. It is a 
striking coincidence, however, that in 
1910 a brilliant Southern educator, Dr. 
James Hardy Dillard, became intense- 
ly interested in the unfortunate plight 
of the Negro educable of secondary 
school age, particularly in rural places. 
It took a tremendous amount of cour- 
age, diplomacy, and tact, to launch 
a program designed to stimulate the 
development of secondary education 
for Negroes when public opinion in the 
South was almost openly hostile to the 
idea. The story of this adventure in 
educational pioneering abounds with 
suggestive examples of sound practice. 
It is the account of the County-Train- 
ing-School movement in the South. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE COUNTY 
TRAINING ScHooL MovEMENT 


Throughout the Southern states 
which maintain separate schools for 


American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Vol. 140, 1928, p. 220. 

5K. E. Redcay, Public Secondary Schools 
for Negroes in the Southern States of the 
United States. (Occasional Papers, No. 29.) 
Washington: The John F. Slater Fund, 1925. 
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the two races, mention of County 
Training Schools for Negroes inevi- 
tably leads to a consideration of the 
John F. Slater Fund. 

In the year 1882, Mr. John F. Slater, 
of Norwich, Connecticut, founded the 
Fund which bears his name. The com- 
mittal letter which was written to the 
first Board of Trustees on March 4, 
1882, stated that he was motivated in 
the establishment of such a fund by 
the precedent set by the Peabody Edu- 
cation Fund. The sum of $1,000,000 
was appropriated for the establish- 
ment of the Slater Fund for the gen- 
eral purpose of uplifting the lately 
emancipated population of the South- 
ern states and their posterity by con- 
ferring on them the blessings of a 
Christian education. The “largest 
liberty” as to changing methods of ap- 
plying the income of the fund was 
given, and authority was granted to 
invest the capital, after a lapse of thir- 
ty years, in order to make advantages 
for education more accessible to 
poor students of the Negro race. The 
fund was to be administered in no 
partisan, sectional, or sectarian spirit. 
The Honorable Rutherford B. Hayes 
was designated as the first president of 
the corporation. This Educational 
Fund was the first ever to devote its 
entire efforts toward improvement of 
Negro educational opportunities. At 
the fourth meeting of the Trustees 
held on October 16, 1883, a matter of 
policy was stated as follows: 


Resotvep, That . . . in all cases where 
appropriations are made to schools, colleges, 
or institutions .. . it is particularly desirable 
to make such appropriations dependent upon 
a like or larger sum being raised for the same 
specific purpose by the parties interested. 


It is significant that nearly all other 


educational foundations have been 
substantially in agreement with this 
policy. On February 6, 1883, Congress 
passed a joint resolution expressing 
appreciation for Mr. Slater’s philan- 
thropy and appropriated the money 
necessary to provide a gold medal, 
which was later presented to him. It 
has been said that the first great edu- 
cational fund was the Peabody Educa- 
tion Fund, and the John F. Slater 
Fund was the second.* 

While County Training Schools 
have been supported codperatively at 
various times by at least seven differ- 
ent sources, credit for the origination, 
stimulation, and development of this 
movement is allocated to the John F. 
Slater Fund by common acknowledg- 
ment of competent authorities. 

The facts which led to the establish- 
ment of the first of these schools tell a 
story of wider significance than the 
specific school situation itself. 

On April 9, 1910, Professor A. M. 
Strange, the Negro principal of the 
graded school in Collins, Mississippi, 
wrote to Dr. James Hardy Dillard, the 
general agent of the Slater Fund and 
President of the Anna T. Jeanes Foun- 
dation, for assistance in the employ- 
ment of an industrial teacher for girls. 
“The aim of the school is to specialize 
two lines of work, viz: Scientific Agri- 
culture for the boys and the domestic 
sciences for the girls. Hence the import 
of this letter to you is asking aid in 
the interest of the girls.” 


“Leonard P. Ayers, Seven Great Founda- 
tions. New York: Department of Child Hy- 
ame Russell Sage Foundation, 1911. pp. 
23-27. 

* The Federal Government through Smith- 
Hughes aid, State tax funds, county and lo- 
cal tax funds, the General Educational 
Board, the Carnegie Corporation, the Rosen- 
wald Fund and the John F. Slater Fund. 
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By September of the same year, Mr. 
Strange had left Collins, Mississippi, 
for he wrote next from Kentwood, 
Louisiana. This time he was soliciting 
aid for a school to be known as the 
“Kentwood A. and I. Institute.” Evi- 
dently Dr. Dillard was interested in 
the idea, for on November 17, 1910, 
Mr. Strange wrote a letter, part of 
which will be quoted. It eloquently re- 
veals the growing economic problems 
of the races and the codperative means 
through which the early movement for 
public secondary schools for Negroes 
gained impetus. Part of the original 
letter in uncorrected form is quoted: 


... I note from the tone of your letter that 
you are deeply interested in our welfare. 
There is but one hope for the Negro, as a 
mass in the Southland, and that hope is to 
have him imbibe and inculcate the idea of 
going back to the farm and there make good. 
We see daily, facts demonstrated concerning 
the negro in the trades. Since the northern 
white mechanics have come into the south- 
land with their unionized system of labor, 
painting, carpentry, brickmasonry and vari- 
ous other bread winning pursuits which go 
to make up a working man’s support in the 
city are now being closed to the negro, it is 
only a question of time when the negro as 
an entirety will be counted out of the trade 
life of the city. With above stated facts we 
naturally conclude that the best form of 
education for the mass of negroes in South- 
land is that form which will send him with 
head, heart, and hand trained, back to buy 
small plats of land, build good homes, culti- 
vate their 10 or 12 acres, persue the tenor 
of their way and make substantial progress. 

We have succeeded in interesting the good 
white people of this section of parish and 
parish board of education to help us put the 
before mentioned idea into execution. This 
school fosters the idea of having boys 
learn scientific agriculture, dairying and 
horticulture for girls sewing, domestic econ- 
omy, cooking, dairying, and poultry raising. 
We have cleaned up 10 acres and will soon 
begin fencing. We need at least $4,000.00 to 


finish our building and get in running order. 
We therefore ask you as a conservative 
southern gentleman, to help us in this 
movement, the best and conservative white 
ladies and gentlemen of this section are 
doing everything to make movement suc- 
ceed. The mills have donated lumber, brick- 
yard brick, the negro laborers at the mills 
have signed petition to give 25¢ monthly for 
support of institution. ... We believe if this 
school succeeds with this unique idea of edu- 
cation it’s promoters must be southern men 
who know every phase of negro life. We 
have 1500 acres of land reserved for colored 
people cut up in 5 acre lots for trucking to 
put the school’s idea into execution. 

Thanking you for your kind letter and 
hoping that you will become further inter- 
ested in our work as one of it’s promoters. 

Make donation to the Kentwood A. I. 
Institute. 

Respectfully yours, 
A. M. Srrance 


Dr. Dillard’s reply of November 23, 

1910, is interesting and important. He 
reminded Mr. Strange that there had 
been numerous attempts to establish 
private colored industrial institutes 
throughout the South, attempts which 
had met with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. Further along he states: 
What I am greatly desirous of seeing is that 
. .. attempts should be directed in the line 
of simply establishing a high school for the 
county or parish, which may some day be 
part of the public school system. I wish, 
therefore, that the name of your institution 
were Agricultural and Industrial High 
School, because the word high school carries 
with it the local idea, which I think is the 
proper one. 


At a time when secondary education 
of Negroes was almost entirely de- 
pendent on private institutions, and 
when most of the public secondary 
schools then existing for Negroes were 
in large cities,® this attitude of Dr. 


°T. J. Jones, Negro Education: A Study 
of Private and High Schools for Colored 
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Dillard’s was significant. In brief, it 
indicates a recognition of the impor- 
tance of enlisting public support in the 
development of Negro secondary edu- 
cation and, at the same time, would 
encourage making these schools avail- 
able to the majority of Negroes, since 
they reside in rural areas. 

The scholastic year 1911-12 marks 
the beginning of the County Training 
School movement as far as the Slater 
Fund is concerned. Superintendent 
Lewis of Tangipahoa Parish, working 
with Dr. Dillard; B. C. Caldwell, the 
Field Agent of the Slater Fund; and 
A. M. Strange, worked out plans 
whereby the “Kentwood A. and I. High 
School” was changed to the “Tangipa- 
hoa Parish Training School for Colored 
Children.” The school board agreed to 
furnish teachers and equipment, and 
the Slater Fund gave assistance to the 
amount of $500 toward the salary of 
an industrial teacher in the school. 
This, then, is the account of the estab- 
lishment of the first of these schools. 
At the same time it is probably the 
account of the beginning of one of the 
first public rural secondary schools for 
Negroes in the United States. 

Requisitions for Slater Fund aid 
which came from three other county 
superintendents in 1911 indicated that 
the need was felt for one larger and 
better school in each county. It, also, 
was recognized that trained teachers 
could not be had for the meager sala- 
ries paid rural Negro teachers in the 
primitive elementary schools. Through 
this superior county school, each of 
these superintendents hoped to get a 
regular and fairly good supply of 





People in the United States. (United States 
Bureau of Education Bulletins, Nos. 38 and 
39.) Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1916, pp. 41-42. 


teachers trained to do the work needed 
in their respective counties. 

In the establishment of the first 
County Training Schools no one pat- 
tern was carried out. In each instance 
it was fundamentally a problem of lo- 
cal adaptation to be worked out 
through a variety of codperative 
sources involving both races. There 
were, however, several common fac- 
tors in each situation. 

1. A recognized need for a bigger and 
better school to offer to Negroes in 
the county or parish a more advanced 
education than that afforded by the 
rural elementary schools. 

2. The recognition of the need for better 
prepared teachers for the county or 
parish. 

3. The frequent mention of agricultural 
and industrial education. 

4, The willingness to codperate in order 
to secure the support of a philanthropic 
organization. 


Po.icres EFFECTIVE IN County TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL ESTABLISHMENT 


It has been shown that as early as 
1910, Dr. Dillard was committed to a 
policy of encouraging the establish- 
ment of public high schools for Ne- 
groes in county and parish systems of 
schools. The resources of the Slater 
Fund were directed toward financial 
codperation with local agencies who 
were willing to share in initial expen- 
ditures and in continuing the support 
of such educational undertakings. 

Certain requirements were attached 
to grants from the Slater Fund. These 
conditions were designed to strengthen 
the sense of responsibility of public 
authorities for providing more ad- 
vanced educational facilities for Ne- 
groes in rural areas, and to raise the 
standards as rapidly as possible. At 
the same time these requirements 
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helped to avoid the pauperizing tend- 
encies which often characterize the 
mis-application of philanthropic effort. 
From the beginning, offers to assist in 
the establishment of County Training 
Schools have been made upon the basis 
of conditions in effect in 1911-12, 


which follow: 


1. The school property shall belong to the 
state, county, or district, and the school 
shall be a part of the public school 
system. 

2. There shall be an appropriation for 
salaries of not less than $750 from pub- 
lic funds raised by state, county, or 
district taxation. 

3. The teaching shall extend through the 
eighth year with the intention of add- 
ing at least two years as soon as it 
shall be possible to make such exten- 


sion. 


In the Proceedings and Reports for 
1920, a further condition is indicated 
in that “the length of term shall be at 
least eight months.” 

The Slater Fund makes its appro- 
priations to schools upon the under- 
standing that aid will be discontinued 
after the schools have become well or- 
ganized and the public school boards 
support them completely. The follow- 
ing diminishing scale has been fol- 
lowed as closely as possible: $500 per 
year for the first three years, $250 
annually for the next two years, and 
$100 for needed equipment after the 
expiration of the five years. It should 
be added, however, that this policy has 
not been pursued rigorously. 

In 1923 the necessary appropriation 
for salaries from public funds was 
raised from $750 to $1,000 and in 1932 
to $1,500, for certain localities. 

In 1925 the requirement pertaining 
to “adding at least two years” was 
changed to “adding grades.” This was 


due probably to the fact that in 1924- 
25 there were forty County Training 
Schools which had reached the status 
of four-year high schools. 

A recent modification which con- 
cerned Slater support for such schools 
for 1932-33 follows: “. . . Schools that 
have attained the status of four-year 
accredited state high schools be not 
considered as eligible for further aid 
from the funds of this Board.” 

Another policy of significance con- 
cerns the disposition of the Slater Fund 
to encourage and facilitate codperation 
of other foundations in developing the 
County Training Schools. The Gen- 
eral Education Board has aided in the 
purchase of equipment and in build- 
ing teachers’ homes and dormitories. 
In 1920 it made an appropriation for 
teachers’ salaries to be disbursed 
through the Slater Fund, to enable lo- 
cal school boards to raise the standard 
of the teaching force in these schools. 
The conditions under which such aid 
could be secured stipulated that grants 
were to be decreased each year until 
after the lapse of five years, when the 
entire support of the teacher would 
be derived from local and state funds. 
This virtually tended to set a mini- 
mum salary schedule of $1,000 a year 
for principals, and $500 a year for 
teachers in new County Training 
Schools. 

The Carnegie Corporation and The 
Peabody Fund have contributed sums, 
from time to time, to be distributed 
through the Slater Fund, for the pur- 
pose of increasing the number of 
County Training Schools in the sev- 
eral states. Julius Rosenwald, as an 
individual and through the fund which 
bears his name, has aided, not only 
in the manner indicated above, but 
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also by building many school houses 
and teachers’ homes for County Train- 
ing Schools, and by helping to supply 
standards for these buildings. When 
it is realized that these agencies have 
augmented the monies derived from 
Federal aid through the Smith-Hughes 
funds; the public support from local, 
county, and state tax funds; and the 
contributions of countless patrons of 
both races, this becomes a striking ex- 


TABLE I 


EXPENDITURES FOR SALARIES IN CoUNTY 
TRAINING SCHOOLS AS DISBURSED 
THROUGH THE JOHN F. SLATER 
FuND AND From PuBLIC 
Tax Funps 








Year Slater Fund Public Funds 





1911-12 |$ 2,000.00 |$ 3,344.00 
1912-13 2,000.00 4,612.00 
1913-14 4000.00 10,696.00 
1914-15 8090.26 17/986 .00 
1915-16 13,500.00 37,395.00 
1916-17 18,660.00 55,020.00 
1917-18 25,840.00 78,533.00 
1918-19 39,038.00 131,158.00 
1919-20 52,893 .00 390 , 223 .00 
1920-21 61,500.00 340,821.00 
1921-22 80,450.00 401,949.00 
1922-23 63,300.00 513,193.00 
1923-24 69,300.00 594,368.00 
1924-25 70,028.00 767 , 172.00 
1925-26 97,875.00 970,935.00 
1926-27] 106,000.00] 1,104,510.00 
1927-28| 100,675.00 | 1,269/228.00 
1928-29] 118,479.95 | 1,464,368.00 
1929-30 98/755.62 | 1,649,863 .00 
1930-31 97,648.46 | 1,752,264.00 
1931-32 78,441.80 | 1,682,767.00 





Total {$1,208,475.09 |/$13,240,405.00 











ample of social codperation in educa- 
tion. 

In Table I the cumulative effect of 
stimulation of public effort on behalf 
of these schools over twenty-two years 
is apparent. During this time the ra- 
tio of public monies paid for salaries 
in County Training Schools to sums 
disbursed through the Slater Fund for 
the same purpose grew from approxi- 


mately one and a half to one in 1912, 
to almost eighteen to one in 1930. Dur- 
ing the twenty-year period the public 
expenditures for salaries in these 
schools were more than ten times the 
disbursement for this purpose through 
the Slater Fund. Evidently, the policy 
of stimulative assistance to promote 
effort and responsibility for public 
educational opportunities for Negroes 
was effective. 


AIMS AND PuRPOSES OF CouNTY 
TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Since there were no precedents to 
follow in encouraging the development 
of these schools, the spread of the idea 
to other states and counties necessi- 
tated some determination of their aims 
and purposes to lend direction to the 
efforts of the schools already estab- 
lished and those to follow. 

At a meeting of state Agents’ and 
others interested in Negro education, 
a committee consisting of Messrs. Leo 
M. Favrot, James L. Sibley, and Jack- 
son Davis was appointed to set forth 
the general aims and purposes of 
County Training Schools, and to for- 
mulate a suggested course of study for 
these schools. After several meetings 
wherein the opinions of county school 
boards, state departments of educa- 
tion, and the philanthropic groups 
assisting in the establishment and 
maintenance of these schools were con- 
sidered, the following aims and pur- 
poses were presented: 

*“State Agents” are agents for Negro edu- 
cation in the Southern States. They are ap- 
pointed by the state Departments of Edu- 
cation and the General Education Board. 
The first one was appointed in 1910 by the 
Peabody Educational Fund and the South- 
ern Educational Board. The next year the 
General Education Board took over the sup- 


port of the Agents. By 1919, fifteen states 
had Agents. 
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. To supply for the county a central Ne- 
gro public training school offering work 
two or three years in advance of that 
offered by the common schools. 

2. To establish a type of Negro school in 
the county which shall serve as a model 
with respect to physical plant and 
equipment, teaching force, course of 
study, and plan of operation. 

3. To lay emphasis on thorough work in 
all common school studies, to relate 
these studies to the lives of the pupils, 
and to develop standards of achieve- 
ment. 

4. To give industrial training, laying par- 
ticular emphasis upon subjects pertain- 
ing to home and farm. 

5. To prepare Negro boys and girls to 
make a good living and lead a useful 
life by knowing how to care for the 
home, to utilize land, to make home 
gardens, to raise their own meat, poul- 
try products, milk products, etc. 

6. To prepare young men and young 
women to become rural and elementary 
school teachers, by enabling them to 
meet legal requirements of the state, 
by giving them a closer acquaintance 
and sympathy with rural activities, and 
by supplying such elementary profes- 
sional training as will help them to 
secure the best results in this work. The 
need of in the South for properly quali- 
fied Negro rural teachers is everywhere 
apparent? 


In short, the purpose of the County 
Training School was to offer a more 
advanced education, based upon a 
necessary adaptation to the demands 
of rural life and to the training of 
teachers for the rural schools within 
the county. 

By 1924 it was evident that these 
training schools would ultimately be- 
come high schools. In the beginning, 
however, these schools offered work 
that rarely extended through the 


_ *The Trustees of the John F. Slater Fund. 
Suggested Course for County Training 
Schools. Occasional Papers No. 18, 1917, pp. 
11-12. 





eighth grade, and it would have been 
inaccurate to call them high schools. 
It seems that J. D. Eggleston, who was 
at one time State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Virginia, and 
who later became President of Hamp- 
ton-Sidney College and a member of 
the Slater Board, suggested that they 
be called County Training Schools, 
and that, when they had developed 
into high schools, they be so termed. 
As the training school movement 
gained momentum, the aim to develop 
these schools into regular four-year 
high schools gained impetus. 

Many schools formerly listed as 
County Training Schools have now 
become wholly supported by public 
funds and are listed as rural high 
schools. Certain private and denomi- 
national schools, by arrangement with 
county school officials, have become 
County Training Schools. There would 
be no objection to calling these schools 
“high schools,” but the term “County 
Training School” is traditional in 
many communities, and is looked up- 
on with especial favor. 


GROWTH OF THE CouNTY TRAINING 
ScHoot MovEMENT 


By March, 1913, Dr. Dillard was 
convinced of the value of these 
Hh 


® The author was unable to secure conclu- 
sive data pertaining to the origin of the term, 
County Training School. However, these 
schools from the beginning were to be cen- 
trally located schools open to all Negro chil- 
dren in a county. They were expected to 
supply the rural elementary schools with 
better trained teachers than were generally 
available when the schools were started and 
they were encouraged to offer “industrial 
training, laying particular emphasis upon 
subjects pertaining to home and farm.” It 
is possible that the name associated with 
the schools evolved from their functional 
nature as conceived by the persons who 
sponsored them. 
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“county industrial training schools,” 
and wrote to state superintendents ex- 
plaining the plan. He suggested that 
in many counties there were already 
central schools which might be turned, 
with small expense, into the type of 
school outlined. “The Slater Board is 
desirous of aiding more immediately 
than hitherto the educational condi- 
tions in rural districts and would be 
willing to codperate with county 
boards and superintendents. . . .” 

Six state superintendents of educa- 
tion expressed interest in the idea and 
promised codperation. By 1915 all 
states with the exception of Florida, 
Maryland, Missouri and Oklahoma 
had one or more County Training 
Schools receiving assistance from the 
Slater Fund. The four states consid- 
ered as exceptions have fewer Negro 
inhabitants in comparison with the 
other states listed. During the twenty- 
year period from 1911 to 1931 the 
number of County Training Schools 
assisted during a given year has grown 
from 4 to 390. The rapid increase in- 
dicated that the South recognized the 
value of the training schools. 

Public support of County Training 
Schools was stimulated with marked 
success from 1920 to 1930. From 1911 
to 1920 the annual number of schocls 
assisted increased from 4 to 142, show- 
ing a gain of 138. From 1920 to 1930 
the increase was 244. During the same 
interval, public support increased more 
than 300 per cent as compared with 
an increase of less than 100 per cent 
in the contributions disbursed through 
the Slater Fund. 

During 1933, 356 schools located in 
352 counties in 14 Southern states were 
partially subsidized. More than 
170,000 pupils were enrolled, and of 


this number 16,389 were in the sec- 
ondary grades. The entire teaching 
force aggregated 2,601 persons, and 
936 devoted their full time to the sec- 
ondary subjects. The remainder were 
employed in the elementary grades. In 
205 counties the training school was, 
for Negro pupils, the sole source of 
secondary education at public expense. 
To Negroes in areas wherein public 
secondary education borders so closely 
on non-existence, these schools render 
a service which is almost beyond meas- 
ure. 

The geographical spread and the 
educational range of the County 
Training School movement can only 
be appreciated by considering all such 
schools assisted and developed since 
1911. Grouped according to geographi- 
cal distribution, rural or urban loca- 
tion, and the number of years of sec- 
ondary work offered, these schools are 
represented in Table II. 

While some of these schools are no 
longer known as County Training 
Schools, the fact remains that 612 
schools in 517 counties in 15 Southern 
states have been aided as such in the 
past. 

Several noteworthy characteristics 
are discernible from an analysis of the 
data presented. The fact that 399, or 
65 per cent, of the County Training 
Schools now offer four years of sec- 
ondary work indicates that Dr. Dil- 
lard’s early aspirations are materializ- 
ing. Furthermore, his plan to develop 
rural high schools has shown progress, 
since 57.6 per cent of these four-year 
schools are located in rural localities. 

No less important is the fact that 
75 per cent of the 612 schools are lo- 
cated in the eight states having the 
largest Negro constituencies of ap- 
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proximate secondary school age.?° 
Moreover, 77 per cent of the total high 
school population in the South resides 
within these eight states. Of the 459 
schools in these states, 73 per cent are 
found in the open country or villages 
and towns having less than 2,500 in- 
habitants. County Training Schools, 
therefore, are most numerous in states 
having the largest Negro populations, 
and are so located as to be of possible 


customary for the accredited schools. 
Quite apparently these schools have 
shown a decided tendency to develop 
into acceptable public secondary 
schools. 

The average accredited County 
Training School enrolls 116 pupils. It 
is an interesting fact that 80 per cent 
of the accredited training schools are 
located in rural communities. There is 
a suggestion of utmost significance to 


TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF CouNTY TRAINING SCHOOLS IN FIFTEEN SOUTHERN STATES 








Distribution by Years of Work Offered and Location 





State 1 Year ars 


Rural Urban 


2 Ye 
Rural Urban 








Alabama 1 3 1 

Arkansas 7 2 6 5 

Florida 1 1 5 2 

Georgia 4 1 13 6 

Kentucky 7 1 

Louisiana 1 1 

Maryland 

Mississippi 2 18 

Missouri 

North Carolina 1 1 1 

Oklahoma 1 

South Carolina 4 1 cf 1 

Tennessee 3 2 

Texas 2 1 

Virginia 2 az 1 
Total 25 6 da 22 
Per cent 80.7 76.6 


3 Years 4 Years 
Rural Urban Rural Urban 7 °tal 
3 35 1 44 
4 2 2 8 36 
14 23 
6 1 20 13 64 
4 it 18 20 44 
2 1 13 19 37 
1 1 2 
4 6 PO ki 54 
1 2 3 
4 1 44 27 79 
1 6 3 1l 
16 3 13 14 59 
1 3 10 15 34 
9 2 22 18 54 
13 1 41 3 68 
67 21 230 169 612 
76.1 57.6 





service to the majority of Negroes 
dwelling in rural communities. 

Of the 399 four-year training schools 
aided by the Slater Fund 45.5 per cent, 
or 181, have been fully accredited by 
the responsible state authorities. In 
addition to these schools there are 31 
Parish Training Schools in Louisiana 
which have been approved by the State 
Division of Negro Education on a 
slight lower basis than that which is 


a Ranked in order: Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, Alabama, South Carolina, 
Texas, Louisiana and Virginia. 


educators implied in this evidence. In 
so far as accrediting stands for desir- 
able qualitative standards, it has been 
demonstrated that small rural high 
schools can offer excellent secondary 
work. 

In so far as the presence in a county 
of at least one school offering public 
secondary work describes that coun- 
ty’s educational provision, the data 
presented have significance. Schools 
providing public high school work for 
Negroes were found in 912 counties in 
the 15 states included in this investi- 
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gation. In 293 counties, or 32.1 per 
cent of the total number, the only 
schools offering any public education 
whatever were County Training 
Schools. In 198 instances the school 
offered four years of secondary work. 
The Negro population 15 to 19 years 
of age in these counties aggregated 
281,245 persons. That is, 28.5 per cent 
of all Negro persons included within 
this age range in 15 states lived in 
these counties. 

In addition to the 293 counties dis- 
cussed above there were 104 other 
counties wherein the most advanced 
public secondary facilities were pro- 
vided only by the County Training 
Schools. In 89 of the 104 counties, 
these schools offered a four-year pro- 
gram of studies. Residing within the 
counties were approximately 155,500 
Negroes, constituting 15.7 per cent of 
the total 15 to 19 years age group found 
in 15 Southern states. It can be seen 
that, of the 987,373 Negroes of high 
school age who lived in counties pro- 
viding some public secondary work in 
1934, 44.2 per cent resided in counties 
wherein County Training Schools of- 
fered the only, or the most advanced, 
high school education provided at pub- 
lic expense. 

This is perhaps the strongest evi- 
dence indicative of the importance of 
the movement. No device for measure- 
ment can describe in objective terms 
the significance of County Training 
Schools to Negroes who actually live 
in counties where the line between 
have and have not in secondary educa- 
tion is so thinly drawn. 

Another early objective of the Slater 
Fund was to improve the quality of 
instruction by defraying, in part, the 
salaries of teachers. Comparable data 


were available for 23 schools aided 
during the years between 1918 and 
1933. During the fifteen-year interval 
the number of teachers employed in- 
creased 61 per cent. At the same time 
a gain of 144.7 per cent in expenditures 
for teachers’ salaries occurred. In all 
except three cases the average annual 
salary per teacher showed gains rang- 
ing from 13 to 165 per cent. The data 
on salaries show an emphatic upward 
trend. If the widely held conception 
that better qualified teachers com- 
mand higher salaries is true, then an 
improvement in instruction should 
have resulted in these schools. 


TEACHER-TRAINING IN CoUNTY 
TRAINING SCHOOLS 


At the time the training school 
movement had its inception relatively 
few Negro teachers in rural elementary 
schools had more than the crudest kind 
of elementary education. Even as late 
as 1930 more than 18,130 of the Negro 
teaching force in 15 Southern states 
had less than a high school education." 
Mississippi, alone, had 1,312 Negro 
elementary teachers who had only an 
elementary school background. From 
this it can be seen that County Train- 
ing Schools, by merely offering sec- 
ondary work, gave their graduates a 
formal education superior to that of 
the strictly rural elementary teacher. 
The teacher-training function of these 
schools, however, went further than 
this. 

From the beginning of the move- 
ment the authorities actively con- 
cerned with the actual establishment 
of the County Training Schools were 

“Fred McCuistion, The South’s Negro 


Teaching Force. Nashville: The Julius Ro- 
senwald Fund, 1931, p. 19. 
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entirely cognizant of the practical op- 
portunities the schools offered for giv- 
ing Negroes a simple preparation for 
teaching in the rural schools of the 
county wherein the training school 
was located. It should be mentioned 
that the responsible officials codperat- 
ing in the operation of a County 
Training School are the county school 
board members and the superintend- 
ent. In addition to these officials, the 
state agents for Negro education, be- 
sides assisting the field agents of the 
Slater Fund in selecting suitable loca- 
tions, also serve as advisers and super- 
visors in planning the work of the 
schools and assisting in the selection of 
capable teachers. It was a group of 
these men who formulated a course of 
study for these schools in 1917. In- 
cluded in the printed version, copies 
of which were sent to all such schools, 
was the following course recommended 
for teacher-training: 

1. Observation and Practice Teaching 
(60-minute period daily.) The first five 
grades are used as the practice school and 
the primary teacher is usually in charge 
of the teaching work. 

2. Elementary Principles of Teaching 
(30-minute period daily, one-half year.) 
The principles are to be worked into prac- 
tice in teaching. 

3. School Management 
(30-minute period daily, one-half year.) 


No organized program approaching a 
professional level, however, was at- 
tempted in the majority of these 
schools. 

The exact extent of the teacher- 
training activities of these schools will 
never be known. In 1921 a study of the 
subjects listed by principals in 107 
County Training Schools indicated 
that “Principles of Teaching” and 
“Practice Teaching” were listed 20 


times. “Methods” was mentioned in 17 
instances and “School Management” 
appeared 15 times. Since the number 
of County Training Schools has grown 
steadily, it is likely that numerous 
other schools have offered, at one time 
or another, modest courses. 

As teacher-training facilities at the 
college level developed, the opportu- 
nity for the public secondary school to 
discharge this function naturally 
diminished. With higher standards for 
certification paralleling this develop- 
ment in professional education for 
Negroes, the opportunities for grad- 
uates of teacher-training departments 
in public secondary schools to be 
placed diminished proportionately. In 
1930, 841 students were graduated 
from teacher-training departments of 
Negro secondary schools.!? Of this 
number, 765 came from Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia and Louisiana. All of 
these states issued teaching certifi- 
cates, at that time, only to persons 
having completed work for graduation 
in a school doing work approved by 
the state. Just how many of these came 
from training schools cannot be ascer- 
tained. It is highly improbable that 
many came from Alabama. It is prob- 
able that at that time the County 
Training Schools of Florida and Geor- 
gia carried on a relatively small 
amount of teacher training in an un- 
official way. By 1932, however, except 
for Louisiana, all these states had very 
definitely abolished teacher-training 
work in the public Negro secondary 
schools. 

Louisiana, almost from the begin- 
ning, has utilized these schools to serve 
two principal purposes. One was to 
provide secondary work for Negro 


” Fred McCuistion, op. cit., p. 14. 
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youth, and the other “to train teach- 
ers for the rural schools.” In 1930 there 
were 28 public Parish Training Schools 
wherein the teacher-training work was 
done in the tenth or eleventh grade. 
This work, today, is directly in charge 
of an experienced teacher, termed the 
“teacher trainer.” Each school is care- 
fully supervised by members of the 
Division of Negro Education in the 
State Department of Education. State 
teachers’ certificates are issued to 
graduates who have reached eighteen 
years of age. 

With the exception of Louisiana and 
a few schools scattered throughout 
several states, the teacher-training 
function discharged by County Train- 
ing Schools is no longer of primary 
importance. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF COUNTY 
TRAINING SCHOOLS 


The large majority of County 
Training Schools were, in their early 
days, somewhat larger elementary 
schools located in rural areas wherein 
the Negro population tended to be 
dense. Frequently the smaller neigh- 
boring elementary schools were ab- 
sorbed into these larger and more 
centrally located schools. While cer- 
tain of them offered some secondary 
work at the time they were selected 
to serve as training schools, most of 
them had to evolve gradually into 
high school status. As the demand for 
more advanced education increased 
and means for providing it were made 
available, the secondary grades were 
added. Today in many counties in the 
South this same development cycle is 
in process in County Training Schools. 
In practically every case the enroll- 
ment is largely centered in the ele- 
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mentary grades. The sizes of these 
schools vary tremendously, ranging 
from slightly more than 100 pupils to 
well over 800. The average training 
school in 1934 possessed a student 
body numbering 300 students, of which 
46 were to be found in the secondary 
grades. From this general account it 
can be seen that these schools repre- 
sent a somewhat unusual type of con- 
solidated school development. 

Some of the schools which are lo- 
cated in the larger urban communities 
have tended to develop along conven- 
tional American high school lines. On 
the other hand, the large majority, 
which are located in the open country 
or in small rural places, tend to adapt 
their educational offerings to the needs 
of the rural constituencies they are in- 
tended to serve. The attempt to aid 
the rural Negro is reflected in many 
ways. Practically all training schools 
offer instructional and laboratory fa- 
cilities in the agricultural, industrial, 
and domestic sciences. These services 
are usually made available to both 
students and adults residing in the 
county. Invariably the “Smith- 
Hughes-teacher” is placed in these 
schools, and not infrequently he serves 
as the principal of the school. In at- 
tempting to make these schools more 
available to students from distant 
parts of the county, dormitories are at 
times included as part of the physical 
plant. In 1927 there were 66 Training 
schools possessing dormitory facilities 
for students. The problem of providing 
suitable living accommodations for 
teachers is nowhere more serious than 
in connection with Negro rural schools. 
Teachers’ homes were included as part 
of the plant in 98 schools in 1927. Be- 
cause so many of these schools are the 
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largest or the only secondary schools 
in the counties wherein they are lo- 
cated, much of the community, social 
and general activity of the Negro pop- 
ulation centers in them. Efforts to 
harmonize the interests of County 
Training Schools and the communities 
which they serve have in many cases 
met with marked success. 

A better conception of the general 
nature of these schools can be gained 
from a description of several of them. 
While the following examples natu- 
rally are not typical of all of these 
schools, they give a general impression 
of the physical set-up, and show what 
is being done in some of them. The 
data presented below are taken from 
records which were made by the writer 
while visiting schools on a field trip. 


Warren County Training School, Wise, 
North Carolina 


This county is inhabited by 23,000 
persons, of whom 15,000 are Negroes. 
Two schools offer secondary work— 
the County Training School and the 
J. R. Hawkins High School at War- 
renton. Each school serves, roughly, 
half of the county. Largely through 
the financial efforts of the Negroes 
themselves and the Rosenwald Fund, 
fifteen buses have been secured. With 
the exception of a small section of the 
county possessing only paths for roads, 
every section can offer the Negro 
youth an opportunity for high school 
educational facilities at public ex- 
pense. This county serves as an excel- 
lent example of what can be done in 
providing transportation. 

The County Training School is lo- 
cated in the open country. The physi- 
cal plant consists of an eleven-room 
brick building erected in 1931 to re- 


place a frame structure destroyed by 
a tornado; one 4-room frame structure 
housing the seventh grade and the ele- 
mentary school library; another frame 
building wherein the agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and domestic science classes 
are conducted; a combination dormi- 
tory and teachers’ home; the princi- 
pal’s house, and several small frame 
structures which were erected by the 
boys in the manual training courses. 
These buildings house farm machin- 
ery, cattle, pigs, chickens, etc. 

A staff of five teachers and the prin- 
cipal conduct the educational offerings 
in the secondary grades. One of these 
teachers is the “Smith-Hughes teach- 
er,’ who has charge of the industrial 
and agricultural work conducted in the 
school and in the neighboring county. 
The student body approximates 300 
persons, of whom about half are found 
in the high school grades. This sec- 
ondary enrollment is somewhat higher 
than that usually found in a training 
school of this size. The main building 
has a large auditorium, which seats 
350 persons comfortably. A fine sec- 
ondary school library is also housed 
in this building. The work of the school 
is fully accredited by the State De- 
partment of Education. 

Some idea of the school-community 
relationship can be sensed from the 
following account of this type of ac- 
tivity. Prior to 1929, the Negroes in 
this county raised largely cotton and 
tobacco crops. When the depression 
set in, few of these farmers redirected 
their efforts toward producing crops 
which would be of use in daily living. 
With the cotton and tobacco markets 
virtually closed to them much poverty 
and suffering resulted. In 1929 Mr. 
Cheek, principal of the school, with 
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his staff and others, initiated a cam- 
paign to persuade Negro farmers to 
raise corn, wheat, cattle, pigs, and 
chickens on a scale large enough to 
supply the Negro citizenry with food. 
Sufficient money was raised to pur- 
chase modern farm machinery. This 
was sent out from the school and used 
cooperatively by the farmers. The first 
year three families raised 300 bushels 
of wheat between them. Three years 
later 125 families raised 4,500 bushels 
of wheat. One Negro started a flour 
mill. Negro farmers now cooperate in 
using this machinery and do much 
corn-cutting, threshing, etc., for white 
farmers. With the money raised, they 
have purchased a pedigreed bull, sev- 
eral fine breeding hogs, and fine Leg- 
horn and Rhode Island Red chicken 
breeders. All are kept at the school and 
tended by students. All are used co- 
operatively by the farmers. Adult 
classes are offered at the school, and 
garden and poultry projects are con- 
ducted by students at their homes. 
From what has been described it can 
be seen that this school is, literally, the 
farm center for the county. 


The Montgomery County Training 
School, Waugh, Alabama 


This county is inhabited by 98,000 
persons, of whom 52,000 are Negroes. 
Two schools in Montgomery (City) 
offer two years of free, public high 
school work to Negroes. The County 
Training School is the only one in the 
entire county offering four years of 
free, public secondary work. Little or 
no transportation is provided. 

This school is located in the open 
country, with the surrounding area 
populated almost entirely by Negroes, 
and is about twelve miles from the 
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nearest city, Montgomery. Four frame 
buildings constitute the major portion 
of the physical plant. This plant con- 
sists of the main school building, the 
domestic and vocational science build- 
ing, and two frame dwellings occupied 
by the teaching staff and boarding stu- 
dents. The grounds have been nicely 
landscaped and are clean and well- 
kept. The main drive has been named 
after Dr. Dillard, former president of 
the Slater Fund, and Lambert Walk 
has been named for one of the present 
state agents for Negro education. The 
buildings have no central heating 
plants, no running water, and all toilet 
facilities are out-of-doors. Electricity 
is supplied by a plant on the grounds, 
which was secured through the co- 
operative efforts of the Negroes them- 
selves. Several smaller sheds and 
buildings house farm implements, cat- 
tle, pigs, chickens, and mules. Several 
acres of gardens and fields are part of 
the school property. 

The school is organized on the 6-3-3 
plan, and has enrolled 325 pupils, of 
whom 85 are in the secondary grades. 
The principal, who holds the M.A. de- 
gree from Harvard, and three addi- 
tional teachers provide the instruction 
in the secondary grades. The school is 
accredited for three of the four years 
of high school work that is offered. One 
senses a fine attitude of codperation 
about this school. Modern progressive 
techniques are employed, especially in 
the lower elementary grades. Here, 
however, general over-crowding pre- 
vails and limits the extent to which 
these techniques can be applied. 

All the girls wear colored cotton 
dresses, which have been made in do- 
mestic science classes. This is not 
designed as an attempt to provide 
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uniforms, but rather as a matter of 
practical economy both for school use 
and in the home. The material is du- 
rable, washable, inexpensive and not 
easily soiled. Adult women attend 
classes and learn, among other things, 
to make these dresses. 

At the time the writer visited the 
school the “Smith-Hughes teacher” 
was conducting a class in biology. A 
practical lesson was in session. A pig, 
raised at the school, had just been 
slaughtered by the boys, under the 
guidance of their instructor. In a short 
time they were joined by the girls of 
the class and the entire group pro- 
ceeded to study the animal. The 
teacher used every opportunity to have 
each member of the group participate 
in this real laboratory-situation where- 
in the details of external and internal 
bodily structure and the functions of 
certain organs of a mammal could be 
studied more effectively than would 
have been possible in an ordinary 
class-room. 

After the boys had attended to the 
details of cutting and dressing the pig, 
the girls aided in cleaning and pre- 
paring the utensils to be used in mak- 
ing lard, sausages, etc. Throughout the 
entire project it was obvious that the 
instructor was using this common- 
place rural activity—conducted in a 
practical, sanitary, and economical 
manner—as a medium for vitalized 
learning. 

These two examples are illustrative 
of County Training Schools which 
have been thus identified for ten or 
more years. The success of their work 
is largely a reflection of wise adminis- 
trative guidance on the part of the 
principal and local and state officials. 
The Slater Fund has played a part in 


providing stimulative funds, and in 
providing advisory assistance. 
Naturally two examples cannot be 
considered an adequate sampling of 
training schools wherever they are 
found. They do, however, give some 


concrete factual information which 
should facilitate more intelligent ap- 
preciation of what these schools are 
and how they function. 

A final caution is necessary for those 
who are not familiar with Negro 
schools as they are found in the South- 
ern states. There are some splendidly 
equipped and well-staffed schools for 
Negroes in the South. Unfortunately 
they constitute a far too inadequate 
minority and are too largely available 
only to an urban population. The great 
majority of Negroes must resort to far 
less impressive educational agencies 
than those just mentioned. Frame 
buildings, frequently outmoded and 
wornout, without central heating 
plants, without running water, with- 
out electricity, and with outside toilet 
accommodations are the rule.’* County 
Training Schools are no exceptions to 
this general type, except that they are 
usually larger and somewhat better 
equipped. Schools offering elementary 
work are invariably badly over- 
crowded, especially in the first three 
grades. There is an appalling dearth 
of textbooks, and many of those in 
use are in poor condition or poorly 
adapted to the students who are sup- 
posed to use them. The same scarcity 
applies to teaching materials. Both of 
these insufficiences are due largely to 
the fact that the majority of Southern 


* Ambrose Caliver, Secondary Education 
for Negroes. (U.S. Office of Education Bul- 
letin, No. 17.) Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1982, pp. 116-117. 
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states do not supply these items free 
of charge. When it is recalled that the 
South as a whole compares unfavor- 
ably with the per capita wealth of 
other sections of the United States, a 
further reason is seen for this educa- 
tional poverty. And in these Southern 
states, the Negro, more often than not, 
is the poorest of the poor. Finally, one 


must bear in mind the fact that in the 


allocation of public monies for educa- 
tional purposes, a discrimination is 
practiced to the great disadvantage of 
the Negro, which is exceedingly adroit, 
if not downright dishonest.'* 

In conclusion, it is important to re- 


“Fred McCuistion, Financing Schools in 
the South, 1930, pp. 16-18, 20, 24-26; Com- 
mittee on Finance of the National Confer- 
ence on Fundamental Problems in the Edu- 
cation of Negroes (Fred McCuistion, Chair- 
man). School Money in Black and White, 
published by the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
Nashvilie, Tenn., 1934, pp. 1-22. 


member that the County Training 
School movement was not accidental. 
Behind it was, probably, the most 
noteworthy codperative effort to be 
found in the annals of American public 
education. Until evidence to the con- 
trary is presented, this development 
may well be considered the most im- 
portant single factor responsible for 
the tremendous growth of public sec- 
ondary schools for Negroes in the 
South during the last twenty-five 
years. Perhaps the most valuable 
thought for all interested in the educa- 
tion of persons, regardless of race, 
color or creed, is that we have seen in 
Negro education evidence to support 
the belief that colored and white peo- 
ple, local, state and federal govern- 
ments, religious organizations and 
philanthropy have employed and pos- 
sibly learned the value of codperative 
endeavor. 
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The Interests of Freshmen at Lincoln 





University 


JAMES C. McMORRIES 


The writer holds that the interests 
of students reveal their particular 
needs. The purpose of this study was 
to discover areas of need in the ex- 
periences of 379 students who were 
enrolled as freshmen in Lincoln Uni- 
versity of Missouri, during the period 
1932-33 to 1935-36. 

Our data were obtained through the 
medium of (1) a checklist of the prob- 
lems and interests of young people, 
comprising 25 general types of inter- 
ests broken up into 84 specific prob- 
lems; and (2) personal interviews and 
questionnaires relative to vocational 
choice, etc. 

The data were collected at the open- 
ing of school in September. The pur- 
pose of the study was stated to the 
students at the outset. Instructions 
were given regarding the method of 
checking the list. Students were en- 
couraged to be frank and honest in 
their answers. They were told that, 
“There are no ‘best’ answers except 
your own honest and sincere judg- 
ment.” They were not required to sign 
their names to the blanks. 

The results of the checking were 
transferred to tabulation sheets. The 
percentage of students checking each 
item was worked out. The data were 
checked and rechecked. 

The tabulated data were classified. 
The general averages for each item 
and each type of interests were worked 
out for the 4-year period. The classi- 
fication of the data was followed by 
interpretation and by demonstration. 


PRESENTATION OF DATA 


Some of the main data obtained 
from these s‘ urces are presented in 


Tables I-III, with interpretation and 
recommendations following this pres- 
entation. 

TABLE I 


DistriBuTION oF 319 Lincotn UNIVERSITY 
FRESHMEN, ENROLLING FROM 1933-34 To 
1935-36, SpecIFIED By VOCATIONAL 
CuHoIcEes, AND SEx 


Vocations Number 
Men Women 
(apg ee 49 92 
2; Moedieal Doctor .......5.. 21 0 
3. Boctal’ Worker .......00606 1 13 
ES eee 5 2 
BTN ooo sw nlescueuiemaiesaie 5 0 
G2 MSSMAROIEL: coo vicinsc cccecns 5 0 
DP UMMMRONIRE oS 55 5 Ao insets ars ei 5 0 
eS TEMEIIY, aioe abe ndeiceeae 4 0 
EE MNIINUD 6) 0 'sa oe anre awe ove rb 3 
10. Stenographer ............. 0 3 
tg CO ee en 3 0 
12; VetOPIMATIAR: ...... 6ccccccce 2 0 
EES SS a ee errr 2 0 
DEE A ee eee 2 0 
Eg Sane er ye rea er Sener 0 2 
ee 0 2 
17, Beene CORCh 6.65 cscees 2 0 
DY ones ane eae o hos 2 0 
NO AMOR ROR, 665 kines cm acwes os 2 0 
20. Auto Mechanic ........... 1 0 
21. Y.M.C.A. Secretary ...... 1 0 
a 0 1 
2a; Postal Bervice: 06... ccesee 1 0 
EO 5G bis ouincwawins.cane 1 0 
SR ee 1 0 
26. Beauty Culturist .......... 0 u 
27. Cabinet Maker ........... 1 0 
28. Government Job .......... 1 0 

29. Federal Meat Inspector or 

Veterinarian ......0..00- 0 
30. Social Worker or Journalist 1 0 
PUR MN ct vie estan ao aieee Si 0 | 
32. Housewife and mother .... 0 1 
Total making decisions . . .120 121 
PEO’ GHOIOS: 6 oe0e.c00e0 0:0 56 22 
Grand Total 319 ......... 176 143 


This table shows: Total Number in Study 319. 
Men 176 and Women 143. Students making de- 
cisions 241 or 75.5%, Men 120 or 49.7%, Women 
121 or 50.3%. Those choosing teaching vocation 
141 or 58.5%, Men 49 or 24.7%, Women 92 or 
62.2%; 58.38% of the men are planning to enter 
two fields—Teaching and Medicine, and 86.7% of 
the women are planning to enter two fields— 
Teaching and Social Work. 
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TABLE II 


PerceNTAGE DIstrRIBUTION oF 379 LincoLN UNiversITy FRESHMEN ENROLLING 1932-33 TO 
1935-36, SpeciFieD BY ITEMS oR PROBLEMS OF INTERESTS, SCORES, 
Finat RANK, AND PERCENTILE RANK 


Final Percentile 


No. Items or Problems of Interests Scores Rank Rank 
1. Getting training for better job ..........csccccccess 96.7* 1 99 
2. Learning more about etiquette, the approved methods 

of meeting people and taking part in social life.. 93.5 214 98 
3. Choosing a satisfactory life-work ................+- 93.2 2% 98 
4. Finding a way to make a little money in part-time 

WME i chai aici ea pee calaeera Sao d a ews Eee aes 92.7 4% 95 
5. Getting better health—more physical energy........ 92.6 4% 95 
6. Joining a club of young people who can plan things 

BG COs CHANGE TODBINEE Ts. .0.c5.s ccok cleccicereuseees neces 91.5 6% 93 
7. Learning how to preside properly in meetings ...... 91.1 6% 93 
8. Getting more—or more interesting, books to read.. 90.5 8% 90 
9. Getting a clear understanding of the life of Jesus .... 90.4 8% 90 

10. Making school more practical and interesting ...... 88.9 11% 87 

11. Finding a true answer to some question about God.. 889 11% 87 

12. Learning what it means to be a real Christian ...... 88.9 11% 87 

13. Having more chance to travel .........cccccceccees 88.2 11% 87 

14. Getting a happier relationship with your teachers.. 87.1 15 83 

15. Proving to the world your real ability .............. 87.1 15 83 

16. Getting acquainted with types of boys different from 

WORE YORE TOE IONE oo 5cc cece: scene ccs deceesoawedees 87.0 15 83 

TZ; WEAR TRONS TRIO oo koin 5 os. bce cic ceccecesovesecec 86.9 17 80 

18. Getting a better appreciation of music .............. 85.4 18 79 

19. Understanding evolution, how the earth and plants, 

animals and humans, developed .............seseee8 84.4 19% 77 

20. Getting an experience of prayer that is wholly reason- 

able, and that means something to you ............ 842 19% 77 

21. Helping get rid of poverty in the world ............ 83.7 22 7 

22; LGCidine anOUs COUERO << os ies cecccccsedecsanesssses 83.7 22 74 

23. Making our meetings more interesting ........... 83.2 22 74 

24. Listening to an informing speech telling you a lot 

you didn’t know about (topics listed on check-list) 82.7 24 72 

25. Getting acquainted with types of girls different from 

tHOBO VON TO MOWE 5c eccsccdccdiescrtccscenesxcnee 819 26 70 

26. Helping your church to do more for the community 816 26 7 

2; TO SUMAN AAI, WORK. 66. 56cccccccccdsccesesessice 81.1 26 70 

28. Getting more time to do the reading you have been 

Wier CON CN osc a sgc caccdesadeebasstienEpenenenes 80.9 29 66 

29. Finding how to be more helpful at home ......... 80.8 29 66 

30. Understanding Socialism and other plans for improv- 

HiGth COMIOMRNION LEED 5 oo ale a ne eon eee nkans Coe Ren eee 80.1 29 66 

31. Discussing modern affairs, like politics or other mat- 

ters that you find in newspapers ...............e000- 79.9 32 62 

32. Understanding about death, immortality, heaven and 

WAM oss noe ona seas Eee aes CARA CEPR OES RUE Re eNO 79.4 32 62 
33. Getting better acquainted with persons of other races 

Sih CIANNOR 3 5g x acini n yeas eases oacneeeeeubows 79.1 32 62 
34. Fitting Bible stories with the facts and theories 

Cll PARIMONTY COMED «6-045 oi binik Ke 54K Hrs Oa wee CORE RESO The 34% 60 

35. Getting to know nature: rocks, hills, trees, birds, ani- 

PG GMD GU a cca toss sernes RUE ARE eM uE erates 774 3414 60 

36. Getting a swimming pool for all year around use .... 76.4 36 58 

37. Thinking through some puzzling question in boy-girl 

VOIR MONE 5:56 6.c Fv HEATER OR VS COSA EEO CL RCE 759 371% 56 

38. Getting rid of the blues, feelings of discouragement 75.7 37% 56 

39. Getting a better method of handling or preventing 

disagreement with your parents .............eseee00 746 39% 54 
40. Learning more about, and getting more opportunity 
UO ORO BOG ANGE oscar sos coevecies vesweaete ones 743 3914 54 


*In determining the Percentile Rank of the Items or Problems of Interests, the scores 
in round numbers are considered. 
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No. Items or Problems of Interests Scores 
41. Becoming more popular with your BTOUD? «6 20560050 73.3 
42. Working out some method for getting rid of the 
cheating problem at school ................000eeeee 73.3 
43. Working out or enjoying better services of worship 73.0 


Getting along better with your brothers and sisters 72.5 


Helping to get rid of war in the world ............ 725 
More time to yourself in which to think things 
eee ce ees 5 Oe PO Oe 723 


Improving ability to play some musical instrument 71.2 
Getting over feeling that you are inferior to certain 


LE APNOMID 510s s6/s ind gg a Voie dos a Se tieA os auGeaae Aa eS 70.4 
Becoming wealthy or famous ................ ce, | ae 
oT ET UNS SEN Ree ane a te One onenG RerreenCre ey 8 69.7 


Singing in quartets or choruses, improving singing 
Pe a htm 1010 wk mao onstage Ate. Le Wes we Taree Le Ww BNSC rere etE Le 


Getting over feeling angry at a certain person ..... 69.4 
Learning about other peoples’ religions, what they 

believe and how they live ..............ccceeeees ; 
Playing more or better basketball .................. 68.2 
Being elected to important positions ............... 67.6 
TIMTOVINE: TR COONAN, GUAM ooo oo. 0.0.0.5 0:06.00: 6:0:05.5.500% 66.4 
Improving local town or city government ......... 66.3 
More chance to play good tennis ................. 65.1 
Becoming more attractive to and popular with the 

BUMMER fh cs deren aren ancke sore ni hawaink Sites 62.7 
Understanding the farm problem and doing something 

to make life in the country better ............... 62.2 
Getting more chance to drive an automobile ...... 62.2 
Learning some games and stunts which will make 

WSR NERSUMAIAIRINN ERENT’. 6961513 %4 ceiase cbalstoin eid wie roleisie'e wie loasaieiwiaie 613 
Helping produce plays, acting in them .............. 60.7 
Finding out whether petting is right or wrong .... 60.1 
Having more freedom to do as you like ......... 58.1 
Going on more hikes ............0sssscsccesensers 578 
Learning how to dance better ...............0000. 57.3 
TM TGRONM OR INUIOR gia ss. 6.0ie.s. 5.0.00 :55 saiseiawe aici 56.6 
Gethin Tether OVA. oss. << soso 6ss:sssinis bss aewiees's 56.6 
Playing more or better baseball, or football ...... 50.3 
NONI os sictarp sain ria sion a sicieis.simiose mioialaseatsio\etsinyels 49.1 
Ce a a re a 43.8 
Finding out whether it is right or wrong to bet on 

REE taco poser inten ais so sear anisie eeemnaiwee 

Going to a show which is very funny ......... .. ao 
MIRIAM AMINE 65s 5. 0:4 su co wis ois ida ese ei -ai0 ss nls w weao ei 412 
Having a chance to learn about aviation ........... 41.1 
Getting to be a better bridge player ................. 39.7 
Experimenting with radio ...............+.+.5. .. 389 
Making baskets, reed-work, weaving, etc............ 378 
More freedom from work at home ................. 34.9 
Getting more chances to go to the movies ........... 34.4 
DDIRAINE DUOUUIIODS «5 (60:6 .5.0:536.404.0.0:0.616!6.010,0 02 0055 woo | Oe 
Becoming a better boxer or wrestler ............... 31.4 


Becoming the best dressed person in your group .. 
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TABLE III 
DistRIBUTION oF 379 LincoLN UNIVERSITY 
FRESHMEN ENROLLING 1932-33 To 1935-36, 
SpeciFiep By Types oF INTERESTS 


icaps is clear. This is clearly indi- 
cated by the answers to the ques- 
tions: 

What questions puzzle you most? What 

would you be most interested in discussing 

with other young people or with someone 
who could give you dependable knowledge 
and guidance? 

As you look at the world around you, 

thinking of what it is and what it might 

be, what would you most like to see 

changed? What are the causes at which 

you would want most to help work? 
The most frequent answers to 
these questions were along the 
lines of the Negro problem and the 
struggle for status. 

3. There is a general interest in the 
practical phases of education. This 
is indicated by the reaction of the 
students to all items regarding 
education. 

4, There is an indication of general 
dissatisfaction in regard to previ- 





Types of Scores Rank Percentile 

Interests Final Rank 
VSCOEION: o.056s.0000 95.0 1 98 
Etiquette .......... 935 2 94 
RANBIR as oc clanda since 92.6 3 90 
Clubs and Meetings 88.6 4% 84 
J ee een 88.2 4% 84 
pe ree 85.7 a 74 
Education ......... 85.6 7 74 
Economics ........ 85.5 7 74 
Wider Contacts ... .83.7 9 66 
RANPION .. 65.6 ese 814 10 62 
Current Events ....799 11 58 
CS ere 753 12 54 
Personality Difticul- 

1 eee ae os 73.0 138 50 
Meditation ........ 723 14 46 
ee ee 69. 15 42 
Citizenship ........ 663 16 38 
Family Relation- 

OO RE 65.7 17% 32 
Ambrtion:.......... 654 17% 32 
Rural litle: .......... 622 19 26 
SUMOO ca 5 0's ook wavs 60.4 20 22 
pS ere ee 58.7 21% 16 
Freedom. .......... 58.1 21% 16 
Handicraft and Do- 

mestic Science ...576 23 10 
Recreation and 

Amusements ..... 556 24 6 

Si a ere: 549 25 2 


INTERPRETATION OF DATA 


1. Vocational interests are dominant. 


However, it appears that the stu- 
dents have not received the proper 
guidance in their vocational 
choices. This becomes obvious 
when the narrow range of choices 
is considered and the doubtful oc- 
cupational outlook of the fields of 
concentration is recognized. Of 
course many of them may have 
had the friendly, sympathetic, in- 
spirational kind of help, but very 
little occupational information 
which would serve as a basis upon 
which to make intelligent choices. 
Hence, the occupations chosen 
may have been arbitrarily se- 
lected. 


2. The consciousness of racial hand- 


ous school experiences and some 
indecision in regard to college. 


. A general recognition of the value 


of good health is obvious. 


. Wider contacts and broader ex- 


periences are desired. This is clear- 
ly indicated by the interest in get- 
ting acquainted with types of 
persons different from those al- 
ready known and in traveling. 


. There is an indication of the fact 


that many of the students are fac- 
ing personal difficulties along eco- 
nomic lines. For example, most of 
the students are interest in, “Find- 
ing a way to make a little money 
in part-time work.” 


. More selected reading is desired. 


By selected reading is meant in- 
stances in which the students are 
free to select the books or material 
that meet their interests. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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. The number of students interested 


in religion is encouraging. It is 
hopeful to notice that the students 
are most interested in items which 
express a realistic and pragmatic 
emphasis. 

The interest in self-expression and 
self-direction is obvious. 

Many of the students are con- 
scious of personality difficulties 
and desire to overcome them. 
Many of the students are con- 
scious of the difficulties involved in 
the relationship between men and 
women in the transitional period 
through which we are now passing. 
The desire for improvement along 
musical lines, especially musical 
appreciation, is very encouraging. 
The sociological point of view pre- 
vails. 

Many of the students are con- 
scious of the need of more time for 
meditation or unhurried thinking. 
The interest in the physical sci- 
ences and in art is very limited. 
Problems centering around con- 
ventional moral standards drew 
the interest of a very limited num- 
ber of students. There is quite a 
contrast between the number of 
students interested in certain 
moral problems and the number 
interested in religious problems. 
This is not surprising when the 
realistic and pragmatic emphasis 
of the religious items is kept in 
mind. The students are interested 
in new meanings and new practices 
that have real value. Their ap- 
proach to the moral problems of 
today is empirical instead of ra- 
tional. In this day of relativity, 
authority no longer appeals to 


them in such a manner as to cause 
them to be concerned about con- 
ventional moral standards. Some 
sins have lost their scarlet color. 

18. It is interesting to notice that there 
is indication of very little desire 
for more freedom and for more op- 
portunity for recreation and 
amusement. Most of the students 
are not interested in items along 
these lines. It may indicate that 
most of the students are satisfied 
with the amount of freedom and 
the opportunity and the forms of 
recreation and amusement which 
they already have. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. It is generally held by progressive 
educators that the educational system 
should be “student-centered.” If this 
is true, Freshman orientation should 
include the orientation of the college 
toward the particular needs of the 
Freshmen. Of course this is impossible, 
if “Freshman Week” is the only means 
used. Perhaps, a better means is the 
freshman survey course carried on 
throughout the year. 

Frequently, the educational program 
is not adapted to the needs of the 
whole individual. The professor doesn’t 
know his students well enough to know 
their needs as individuals. All kinds of 
students are subjected exactly to the 
same process. Again, the institution 
seldom sees the relation of the stu- 
dent’s emotional life and his religious 
life to his education. 

The particular needs of the Fresh- 
men may be revealed by their inter- 
ests. Much of the Freshmen’s mortality 
may be the result of attempting to 
require them to master uninteresting 
subject-matter. In many curricula 
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there are no subjects which motivate 
students to an active interest in their 
work. There is a need for more general 
knowledge of health, vocations, spend- 
ing, home life, use of leisure, citizen- 
ship and philosophy. 

2. There is need for more guidance, 
of the scientific type, to replace the 
feeble attempt along this line. The 
faculty should include counselors and 
experts to whom students could bring 
problems and questions without class- 
room sessions. Vocational guidance is 
especially needed at present. 

3. “College life is too departmen- 
talized. The curriculum is divided up 
into separate courses, of which the 
student is usually required to take too 
many at once. These courses are not 
related to each other in the minds of 
those who teach them, much less in the 
minds of the passive students. The stu- 
dent’s mind is cluttered up with scraps 
of history, language, science, litera- 
ture, philosophy, sociology, and he is 
never encouraged to get from them any 
intellectual pattern.” 

“Tn addition to the departmentalized 
curriculum is the complete gulf which 
often exists between the curriculum 
and the extra-curriculum. . . . Students 
often get more intellectual satisfaction 
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from college papers, debating teams, 
dramatic societies, than they get from 
their courses.” 

There should be more correlation 
and coédrdination of curriculum and 
extra-curriculum activities on the 
campus in the interest of the personal 
and social integration of the students. 
Campus activities and experiences are 
pregnant with fallacies and conflicts. 
Frequently, extra-curriculum activi- 
ties offered by the college are incon- 
sistent with the real purpose of 
education as stated in the aims and 
objectives of the college. This is es- 
pecially true in regard to athletics and 
motion picture shows. 

4, Some arrangements should be 
made that will enable students to 
travel. Tours and excursions by groups 
of students to points of interests with- 
in the State of Missouri and through 
other states may be of educational 
value. For example, a group of stu- 
dents might have visited the Texas 
Centennial last fall. 

In conclusion, the present writer 
wishes to suggest that meeting the 
particular needs of the Freshmen as 
revealed by their interests is a positive 
and constructive approach to problems 
of conduct. 








The Vocational Choices of Negro College 


Students in North Carolina 
CHARLES L. COOPER 


THE SITUATION 


North Carolina has fourteen insti- 
tutions of higher learning for Negroes, 
five of which are publicly supported 
and controlled; the remainder are sup- 
ported in part by the church but to a 
far greater extent by philanthropic or- 
ganizations of various types. These 
institutions are scattered throughout 
the state, every section being repre- 
sented except the Carolina Highlands 
where the population is nearly 100 per 
cent native white. Only in two cases is 
more than one institution located in 
the same city, two being at Raleigh, 
the capital of the state, and three at 
Greensboro. One of the latter is a co- 
educational college, one a women’s 
college, and one a religious denomina- 
tional institution for both sexes. The 
total population of the state, according 
to the 1930 census, was 3,170,276. Of 
this number, 28.9 per cent were Ne- 
groes. Of the 21 cities and towns with 
populations of 10,000 or more, one has 
a population of which more than half 
are Negroes, and six have populations 
of which from 25 per cent to 40 per 
cent are Negroes. In these cities and 
towns, 21.2 per cent of all the Negoes 
in the state are concentrated. With 
such a relatively large concentration 
in the principal cities of the state, 
many of which are important business 
and industrial centers, there is an un- 
usually good opportunity for Negroes 
to develop businesses of their own. In 
two of the principal cities namely, 
Durham and Winston-Salem, Negroes 
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have already developed several large 
business enterprises. There is oppor- 
tunity for the graduates of Negro col- 
leges to develop more such businesses 
and also to branch out into new forms 
of service to their people. 


THE PROBLEM 

This study is concerned with the 
major factors involved in the voca- 
tional choices of Negro college students 
and their relationship to opportunities 
and trends in occupations in North 
Carolina. It attempts: (1) to analyze 
the expressions of attitudes and voca- 
tional preferences of Negro college 
students, with respect to the major 
occupational fields, to show what is 
typical of or peculiar to such voca- 
tional choices; (2) to show the rela- 
tionships between the vocational 
choices of these college students and 
the nature of the life opportunities af- 
forded by the state; (3) to suggest the 
implications for college administration 
of practical education within the state. 

The problem of this study is to show 
what factors are influencing the pres- 
ent trends shifting Negroes away from 
certain occupational fields in which 
many of them were formerly engaged 
to certain other occupational fields, 
and further, to show to what extent 
the present trends are in harmony with 
the vocational opportunities afforded 
in the state. 


Masor PROCEDURES 


Personal visits were made to the 
fourteen institutions and question 
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forms were presented to the students 
of whom 1,769 or 88 per cent re- 
sponded. The data were classified, 
correlated, and tabulated on a Hol- 
lerith machine. In addition to the 
questionnaire, occupational data of the 
United States Census reports from 
1900 to 1930 were studied for the pur- 
pose of showing two things: (1) the 
trends in the various occupations with 
respect to both Negroes and whites; 
(2) the specific cases where one occu- 
pational class has already encroached 
upon or is tending to encroach upon 
and replace the members of the other 
occupational class. 


BacKGROUND Facts 


The State of North Carolina is in 
what is known as the Negro belt. From 
1790 to 1880 the Negro population 
ratio increased every decade except 
one, 1830-40. Since 1880 the white 
population ratio has increased every 
decade. The per cent of increase of 
the white population has averaged ap- 
proximately twice as high as for the 
Negroes for every decade from 1880 
to 1920; however, during the decade 
from 1920 to 1930 the per cent of in- 
crease of the Negro population more 
than doubled itself. This enormous in- 
crease in population has intensified the 
problems of Negro education in gen- 
eral and of vocational education and 
guidance in particular. 

There are four geographical areas in the 
State. The Tide-Water is that vast low-lying, 
flat, swampy, and generally wet country of 
extreme eastern North Carolina. 

. . . It is very sparsely settled, only one 
county, New Hanover, having a population 
density equal to the state average. Although 
the first part of the state to be settled, it is 
today the most sparsely settled part, ex- 


cepting the southwestern mountain counties. 
The Tide-Water is an area of excessive rural 
ratios, there being only one really large town 
in the whole region, although there are other 
sizable places. 

The Western Coastal Plain area lies be- 
tween the fall line and the eastern counties 
designated as the Tidewater country. The 
area comprises approximately one-fourth of 
North Carolina and is a vast region of level 
and gently rolling land of excellent quality 
on which will grow in abundance practically 
every crop suited to the mild climate of 
eastern North Carolina. It is an area of large 
Negro ratios, and the only area in North 
Carolina where Negro farmers are increas- 
ing faster than white farmers. 

The Piedmont Plateau lies between the 
fall line and the Blue Ridge Mountains. It 
comprises approximately 45 per cent of the 
land area of the State. ... There are certain 
characteristics peculiar to the Piedmont. 
First and foremost is the industrial develop- 
ment area. It ranks first in the South in 
every phase of industrial development, such 
as number of establishments, value of out- 
put, wage earners, capital, and the like. It 
also ranks first in the United States in the 
textile industry. Approximately four-fifths 
of the (563) establishments (1927) that com- 
prise the textile industry in North Carolina 
are confined to the Piedmont. The Piedmont 
is the only area of the state that has a large 
urban population. Slightly more than half 
of the population of this region lies within 
incorporated towns and cities. All of the 
large cities of the State, except two, are 
located here. 

The Carolina Highlands (Mountain Re- 
gion) comprise 17 counties lying between 
the top of the Blue Ridge Mountains on 
the east and the top of the chain of moun- 
tains that serves as the boundary line be- 
tween North Carolina and Tennessee. The 
Carolina Highlands are populated by a na- 
tive white stock. The present Negro element 
is negligible.* 


It appears, therefore, that with the 
exception of the Carolina Highlands, 


* Adapted from: S. H. Hobbs, North Car- 
olina—Economic and Social, pp. 67-84. 
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the State of North Carolina offers un- 
usual opportunities for Negroes. 


THE NeGRO COLLEGES AND THEIR 
OFFERINGS 


The vocational offerings (Table I) 
were taken from the catalogs of the 
various institutions. Some of the 
courses are not offered as specific vo- 
cational courses but are offered as 
adjuncts to the general college train- 
ing. No attempt is made to determine 
the extent to which students elect the 
various courses as parts of or adjuncts 
to their general college training. 


TABLE I 
VocaTIONAL OFFERINGS OF THE NEGRO 
CoLLEGES 
Number 
Offering Frequency Men Women 
Agriculture .......... 1 142 59 
Commercial Education 2 193 113 
Home Economics ..... 6 249 647 
Liberal Arts* ......... 8 384 715 
Mechanic Arts ....... 1 142 59 
Ministry and Religious 

Education ......... 5 146 224 
Pre-professional Train- 

Meine mre 5 317 318 
Social Service ........ 1 23 30 
Teacher-Training ..... 12 521 1,123 
Trades and Industries . 1 142 59 
Vocal and Instrumental 

IN 5 ooo cctv che wncere 6 227 574 


* Offered in most cases in preparation for the 
professions. 


An examination of all the offerings 
of the Negro colleges of the state em- 
phasizing purely vocational objectives 
shows that not over three or four make 
this a major emphasis. 


ORIGINAL CHOICES OF COLLEGE MEN 
AND WoMEN 


By original choices, Table II, we 
mean those vocational choices which 
were first made by the individuals, 
whether made during their college 
careers or at some earlier period. The 





expression is used to differentiate such 
choices from subsequent preferences. 
The purpose is to form a basis for 
determining relationships between the 
types of occupations which students 
choose at first and the types of occu- 
pations which they choose later. Also 
there are frequently many influences 
in one’s background which condition 
his vocational choice at an early pe- 
riod. 

There was a large variety of voca- 
tional choices made by the 538 college 
men and 1,231 college women, Table 
Il. The largest number of men, 117, or 
21.4 per cent, expressed preferences for 
teaching; 17.5 per cent wanted to be 
doctors. Six hundred and seventy or 
54.1 per cent of the women preferred 
teaching. The total distribution shows 
a large range of vocational choices, but 
the greater frequencies of choices are 
limited to a relatively few fields. 

For purposes of convenience, the 
writer used two classifications for oc- 
cupations. The first classification is 
based upon the types of occupations, 
as follows: 

1. Professions (including religion, 
medicine, law, teaching, engineering, 
and the applied sciences) 

2. Manual Arts Production (includ- 
ing farming, building of houses, roads, 
railroads, bridges, and factories; man- 
ufacturing of metal and wood products 
and chemicals; textile and clothing 
production; publishing and printing) 

3. Fine Arts Production (including 
painting, sculpture, decorating, and 
music) 

4. Distribution (including buying, 
selling, publicity, advertising, banking, 
traffic and clerical occupations) 

5. Domestic and personal service 
(including waiters, barbers, cooks, 
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porters, Janitors, drivers, laundresses, 
and shoe cleaners) 

6. Unskilled or Manual Crafts (in- 
cluding farm hands, mining hands, and 
street cleaners—such occupations as 
do not require special reasoning or 
planning for the work) 


TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE ORIGINAL CHOICES 
oF 538 Cotuece MEN AND 1,231 CoLLEGE 
WoMEN 
; Per Cent 
Original Choices Men Women Toital 
Agricultural exten- 


sion agent ...... 0.4 0.1 
ful) | ee eer 0.6 0.3 0.4 
Auto mechanic .... 1.1 0.3 
BVOWIECE: .<-<.5<.0::: 02 01 
PURINE! sos in cin ecsseies 0.4 0.1 0.2 
Athletic coach .... 04 0.1 02 
Aviatrix or aviator 0.1 0.1 
Beauty Culturist .. 09 06 
RIS cigs fora sasste'e 48 hz 2.7 
Brickmason ....... 06 0.2 
HG) 0.2 0.1 
Clerical worker ... 0.4 0.6 06 
ee ps 0.1 0.4 
Cabinet maker ... 0.2 0.1 
Civil service ...... 02 0.1 0.1 
Contractor ....... 0.4 0.1 
Civil engineer .... 0.7 02 
Carpenter ........ 0.2 0.1 
Costume designer . 02 0.1 
Commercial worker 0.2 0.1 0.1 
a KZ 0.1 06 
DAIRVING: 6.<00560:06 0.2 0.1 
De 17. 14 6.4 
Co 08 06 
Dramatist ........ 02 0.2 
5 0.1 0.1 
Electrical engineer 1.5 05 
Farm demonstra- 

tion oe 06 02 
Fine Arts ......... 0.2 0.2 
MARNE 6.665. 6.< 6 28 02 1.0 
MUIOBIA ON sc adecieycseisiins 0.1 0.1 
Home economics 

WOME De ox, ois ais ahcres3 22 15 
Home demonstra- 

tion agent ...... 02 0.1 
Historian .......++ 0.4 0.1 
Insurance ......... 0.4 0.1 02 
Journalist ........ 0.5 03 
Dean of women .. 0.1 0.1 
Bireman:.........>. 02 0.1 
ERI ois asaieis-o:0.0.0 0.2 0.1 
LO 6.1 06 23 





Librarian ......... 19 13 
ere 0.1 0.1 
Musician ......... 19 38 3.2 
Mechanical _ engi- 

NOOR ccccccnnceeee 02 0.1 
Mail clerk ........ 1.1 03 
Minister ......... 71 ya 
Mail carrier ...... 06 0.2 
Machinist ........ 06 02 
Mathematician ... 0.2 0.6 05 
Mortician ........ 22 0.7 12 
Missionary ....... Hl 0.9 1.0 
WESAPO 5. co ec cce 0.1 0.1 
Merchant ........ 06 02 
Obstetrician ...... 0.1 0.1 
Orchestral work ... 02 0.1 0.1 
Pharmacist ....... 0.9 0.5 06 
Physical education 19 06 1.0 
Principal of school 0.2 0.1 
Playground work .. 0.1 0.1 
Private secretary .. 04 03 
Proprietor of the- 

SME cca veaaons 02 01 
Private detective .. 0.2 0.1 
Religious education 0.2 02 0.2 
Social service .... 0.7 6.0 44 
Secretary ........- 0.6 0.5 
Salesman ......... 0.2 0.1 
Shipbuilder ....... 0.2 0.1 
Supervisor of 

SOMOOME o.'s0 00-00 0.2 0.2 
Stenographer ..... 26 18 
Seamstress ........ 09 06 
Sociologist ........ 02 0.1 
Surge... i0cccs- 0.6 02 
"Teacher ... 06.0 es.<- 21.4 54.1 429 
Tailor or tailoress. 1.3 02 05 
Trade (not 

specified) ....... 02 0.1 
Wattle .cccccee sds 0.2 0.1 
WRAsbeee wc nc 0.1 0.1 
NANBE oc ccasaccacs 0.2 8.5 6.0 
Interior decorator . 0.2 0.1 
NROMARGE cio ccissces O01 0.1 
Electrician ........ 02 0.1 
No information ... 11.5 53 72 

"RONG occ wes 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


The second classification is arranged 
according to the status of the occupa- 
tion. No attempt is made to set up a 
hierarchy of occupations but simply to 
set forth groups of occupations which 
appear to involve significant differen- 
ces and are definitely marked by 
status. 
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1. Farming 

2. Agriculture (other agricultural 
occupations than farming) 

3. Business (including commercial 
and industrial business) 

4. Government Positions (including 
mail carriers, mail clerks, soldiers, 
sailors) 

5. Professions (including auditors, 
teachers, musicians, engineers,: archi- 
tects, pharmacists, physicians, den- 
tists, clergymen) 

6. Skilled Labor (including drivers, 
butlers, porters, waiters, watchmen, 
railroad workers) 


Factors INVOLVED IN VOCATIONAL 
CHOICES 


Certain social, economic and cul- 
tural backgrounds of the students were 
investigated ; the relationships between 
parents’ occupations and the original 
choices of their sons and daughters 
were noted; the types of the original 
choices of the students and their sub- 
sequent preferences were compared; 
the changes in choices and the reasons 
for these choices were analyzed; the 
changes in choices with respect to the 
sizes of their home towns and the four 
principal areas of the state from which 
the students came were recognized; the 
factors suggested by the students as 
influencing the order of their prefer- 
ences of eight of the major occupa- 
tional fields were studied; and the 
most frequent factors suggested with 
regard to the students’ choices of col- 
leges to attend were considered. 

Out of these data the following fac- 
tors were listed as of major importance 
on account of frequency of occurrence 
of suggestions or on account of impli- 
cations made by the students: (1) eco- 
nomic or financial conditions; (2) 


status of the occupation chosen; (3) 
proximity of educational institutions; 
(4) influence of college offerings; (5) 
race prejudice. 


Economic or Financial Conditions 


Financial or economic factors are of 
real importance when the background 
factors are considered in their rela- 
tionships to the vocational choices of 
the Negro college students. Of 538 men 
studied, 21.4 per cent have fathers who 
are farmers; 9.1 per cent have fathers 
who are business men; 2.0 per cent 
have fathers who are in government 
positions; 18 per cent are in profes- 
sions; 21.3 per cent are skilled labor- 
ers; and 13.0 per cent are unskilled 
laborers. Of the 1,231 women, 24.8 per 
cent have fathers who are farmers; 6.1 
per cent have fathers in business; 2.2 
per cent have fathers in government 
positions; 13.0 per cent are in profes- 
sions; 19.6 per cent are in skilled labor; 
and 21.3 per cent have fathers in un- 
skilled labor. Thus in the case of both 
men and women the largest number of 
fathers, other than those who are in 
farming, are engaged in unskilled 
labor. In other words over 40 per cent 
of the fathers of the students are in the 
lower paid occupations. 

In order to consider the relationship 
between financial factors and the sizes 
of the home towns from which the 
students came the home towns were 
classified as follows: (a) Fewer than 
100 inhabitants, open country; (b) 100 
to 499, small villages; (c) 500 to 999, 
medium villages; (d) 1,000 to 2,499, 
large villages; (e) 2,500 to 4,999, small 
towns; (f) 5,000 to 9,999, large towns; 
(g) 10,000 to 49,999, small cities; (h) 
50,000 and above, large cities. 

Of 86 men who suggested “financial 
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factors” as their reason for changing 
their choices 3.5 per cent are from the 
open country, 7.0 per cent from small 
villages, 9.3 per cent from medium size 
villages, 17.4 per cent from large vil- 
lages, 11.6 per cent from small towns, 
3.5 per cent from large towns, 31.4 per 
cent from small cities, and 16.5 per 
cent from large cities. The women 
showed a similar distribution. The 
largest percentile number of men and 
women who suggested financial factors 
as their reason for changing their vo- 
cational choices were from the Pied- 
mont Region, which is the largest geo- 
graphical area and the most densely 
populated with Negroes than any other 
area in the state. This indicates that 
financial and economic factors are just 
as characteristic of the Negroes who 
live in the villages, towns and cities of 
North Carolina as they are of the 
farmers and that financial factors are 
major conditioning factors in the vo- 
cational choices of the students. 


Status of the Occupation Chosen 


The status of an occupation is gen- 
erally conceded to be one of the major 
influences involved in the vocational 
choices of college students. This is true 
largely because the status of one’s oc- 
cupation determines to a great extent 
one’s social and economic relationships 
in society. It is true for this group. 

Of 433 men who chose occupations 
with the status of those in professions, 
21.2 per cent have fathers who are en- 
gaged in work with the status of farm- 
ers; 8.3 per cent have fathers in occu- 
pations with the status of those in 
business; 2.3 per cent with the status 
of those in government positions; 20.4 
per cent with the status of those in 
professions; 21.2 per cent with the 


status of skilled laborers, and 21.3 per 
cent have fathers who are in occupa- 
tions with the status of unskilled la- 
borers. These data indicate that the 
sons and daughters of farmers, skilled 
laborers, and unskilled laborers are al- 
most as likely to choose occupations 
with the status of those in professions 
as are the sons and daughters of pro- 
fessional men. The data further indi- 
cate that students tend to choose 
occupations of a status of those in pro- 
fessions irrespective of the occupa- 
tional status of their parents. 


Proximity of Educational Institutions 

Every section of the state in which 
Negroes reside in large numbers has 
one or more institutions of higher 
learning for Negroes. According to the 
data, proximity of an institution is a 
major consideration in one’s selection 
of a college to attend; consequently 
the objectives of the institution be- 
come determining factors in one’s 
choice of a vacation. 

Fourteen and one-tenth per cent of 
the men and 12.8 per cent of the 
women suggested convenience of the 
home as the strongest factor in in- 
fluencing vocational choice. 


Influence of College Offerings 

Another important influence which 
was suggested by a relatively large 
number of students as influencing them 
to attend certain colleges was “superior 
quality of the work offered” 32.5 per 
cent of the students made this sugges- 
tion. Thirty and seven-tenths per cent 
however, suggested vocational or pro- 
fessional reasons. 


Race Prejudice 


Race prejudice appears to be a fac- 
tor of major consideration in condi- 
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tioning students to disregard certain 
occupational fields. “Too much race 
prejudice” was suggested by 112, or 
20.8 per cent, of the men and by 124, 
or 10.1 per cent, of the women as the 
most influential factor in causing them 
to consider as least desirable certain 
occupational fields. 


Minor Factors 


Certain factors that influence voca- 
tional choices to some extent but ap- 
parently of minor significance are as 
follows: (1) “parental influence”; (2) 
“desire to serve”; (3) “belief in ability 
in the field”; (4) “desire to earn 
money”; (5) “educational retarda- 
tion’; (6) “sex”; (7) “prefer a profes- 
sion”; (8) “difficulty of getting into 
the union”; (9) “little demand for the 
work”; (10) “irregularity of the 
work”; (11) “lower wages than other 
work”; and (12) “dislike moving from 
place to place.” 

Parental Influence —It is conceded 
that this is a rather subjective factor, 
however, certain implications lead one 
to believe that it is a factor of little 
significance. The implications are as 
follows: (a) Though 46.5 per cent of 
the fathers of the college men and 
women are engaged in agricultural oc- 
cupations, these students, by and 
large, attend institutions and choose 
courses, the objectives of which have 
no direct bearing on agriculture; (b) 
though a larger percentage of the sons 
and daughters of men who are in pro- 
fessions chose professions originally 
than was true of any other occupa- 
tional group, it was found that a stu- 
dent whose father was not in a 
profession was almost as likely to 
choose a profession originally as one 
whose father was in a profession; (c) 








occupational status appears to be as 
significant a factor in the vocational 
choice of the farmer’s son as it is of 
the son of a professional man. 

Desire to Serve-—Though desire to 
serve was suggested by 38.6 per cent 
of the college men and 42.0 of the 
women, it is doubtful if this is really 
a fundamental factor. It is believed by 
the writer that many students have 
been conditioned to this suggestion by 
the emphasis usually placed upon 
“service” by the various Negro institu- 
tions. At least the evidence seems to 
show that it is not a major factor. 

Belief in Ability in the Field.—This 
factor was suggested by 37.2 per cent 
of the men and by 37.0 per cent of the 
women. Such beliefs are not based 
upon adequate guidance, courses in 
occupational information, or upon the 
results of ability tests; they are prob- 
ably beliefs which have developed be- 
cause of suggestions from relatives or 
friends or because of the limited vo- 
cational information available to the 
students. 

Desire to Earn Money.—‘Desire to 
earn money” is somewhat related to 
“financial factors,” and, although it is 
here listed as a minor factor, the belief 
is that it is a very strong minor factor. 
Though the frequency of its suggestion 
was less than the frequency of the sug- 
gestion of either “desire to serve” or 
“belief in ability in the field,” “desire 
to earn money” is without doubt a 
factor worth recognizing. 

Educational Retardation—Though 
the factor of age was not expressed in 
connection with the vocational choices 
of the students, it appears from the 
fact that over fifty per cent of the men 
and women in the Freshman class are 
between 18 and 21 years of age, that 
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educational retardation should be con- 
sidered as a minor factor at least. 

Sex—The fact that 69 per cent of 
all the college students in the state are 
women and only 31 per cent are men 
is a factor which limits the offerings 
of the colleges and therefore conditions 
the choices of the students to a rela- 
tively few vocations. 

Other Factors —The following fac- 
tors, namely, “prefer a profession,” 
“difficulty of getting into the union,” 
“Tittle demand for the work,” “irregu- 
larity of the work,” “lower wages than 
other work,” and “dislike moving from 
place to place” are merely mentioned 
as factors worthy of some considera- 
tion. 


OPPORTUNITIES AND TRENDS IN 
OccuUPATIONS 


The opportunities of the college 
graduates were studied by making an 
analysis of the occupational trends of 
both Negroes and whites during the 
period from 1900 to 1930, and by com- 
paring these trends with the popula- 
tion trends during the same period. 
Thus could be shown the relationship 
between the trends in occupations of 
both Negroes and whites with respect 
to the population trends; the ratio of 
Negro workers and white workers to 
the total number of Negroes and 
whites occupationally engaged; and 
the relationship between the types of 
vocational choices made by the col- 
lege students and the types of oppor- 
tunities afforded by the state. 

To consider the most frequent trends 
in vocations chosen by college men in 
the state, there are only six Negro 
teachers and college professors for 
every 1,000 Negro inhabitants of 
North Carolina as compared to nine 


white teachers and professors to every 
1,000 white inhabitants. In medicine, 
there is but one Negro physician to 
every 5,601 members of his race, while 
among the white population the pro- 
portion is one to 1,034. Only in the 
case of the clergy do the Negroes have 
the higher proportion, one to 595; 
while there is only one clergyman to 
every 867 white inhabitants. Negro 
lawyers, because of the social condi- 
tions prevalent in the state, derive the 
bulk of their practice from petty crim- 
inal cases with a consequently limited 
or inadequate remuneration. There is 
a need for widening the scope of Negro 
legal practice in order to provide ade- 
quate opportunities. It is believed that 
better legal training for Negro lawyers 
will give them a better chance in the 
competition between Negro and white 
lawyers for Negro clients. The 1930 
census report lists only 27 Negro law- 
yers in North Carolina. 

Negro college women prepare mostly 
for teaching. Eighty-two per cent are 
now taking such preparation. In the 
field of nursing the ratio is one to 2,470 
as against one to 551 for the white 
population; which indicates a definite 
need for Negro nurses, especially as 
hospitals for Negroes develop in the 
state. Five hundred and forty-two 
white social service workers live in 
this state, but there were only 18 
Negroes in this occupation in 1930. No 
data are available as to the present 
number of social workers. 

As to other vocations on the college 
level which it would be well for 
Negroes to choose, there is first sug- 
gested dentistry. Though there is one 
white dentist for every 3,193 white in- 
habitants, the Negro ratio is one to 
13,711. The need for more Negro den- 
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tists is apparent from the fact that 
practically all white members of the 
profession restrict their practice to 
their own race, with the exception of 
the common practices of many white 
dentists who welcome Negro patients 
during “off hours” and sometimes on 
Sundays. Other opportunities seem to 
be revealed in the following discrepan- 
cies: white farm owners and tenants 
140 per thousand, and Negro farm 
owners and tenants, 80 per thousand; 
white builders, one for every 1,680 
white inhabitants, and Negro builders, 
one in every 11,628 Negro inhabitants; 
retail store owners, one to every 88 
among the whites, and one to every 
677 among the Negroes. 

As only one and a half per cent of 
the Negro college women were prepar- 
ing for work in home economics, a ne- 
glected opportunity is indicated here. 
Library work should increasingly at- 
tract the capable Negro worker, es- 
pecially with the increasing library 
facilities for Negroes in the larger 
cities and the gradual development of 
libraries in their public schools. 

There also exist occupations which 
might well be placed on a college level. 
The growing demand for increased spe- 
cialization in beauty culture may be 
noted. In the managing of hotels, res- 
taurants, and cafeterias, only 13 
Negro men and 162 Negro women are 
engaged at present (1930). Further- 
more, in preparation for garage oper- 
ation (only 13 Negro operators as 
against over 900,000 potential Negro 
automobile owners) and for the build- 
ing trades, Negroes might well seek 
part of their business and technical 
training in colleges. The decline of the 
apprenticeship system and the increas- 
ing inadequacy of the “pick-up” meth- 


od place the responsibility for such 
training directly upon the technical 
colleges, and steps should be taken to 
prepare for increasing demands for 
skilled workers in these trades. 
Considering the large number of 
North Carolina’s institutions of higher 
learning for Negroes and the yet rela- 
tively small representation of the 
Negro population in these institutions, 
it would be impracticable to attempt 
to introduce into the colleges training 
in all of the vocations for which there 
seem to be opportunities. Nevertheless, 
there should be some opportunity for 
preparation for a greater variety of 
vocations. Such a reorganization of 
curricula would demand: (1) that col- 
lege objectives be formulated in the 
light of occupational trends and op- 
portunities and that these objectives 
be made explicit in the catalogs of the 
institutions; (2) that the various in- 
stitutions codperate to prevent unnec- 
essary duplication of courses; (3) that 
it be recognized that many occupa- 
tions which formerly required only 
training at the high school level are 
now beginning to require training at a 
higher level; (4) that professional and 
pre-professional courses be centered in 
those institutions the objectives and 
facilities of which warrant them; (5) 
that there be established a state pro- 
gram of vocational guidance for 
Negroes and that each college be en- 
couraged to maintain on its staff at 
least one person competent to serve as 
counselor and guide to students, who 
should not only possess thorough train- 
ing and experience in counseling stu- 
dents, but should also have a compre- 
hensive knowledge of available and re- 
munerative occupations both within 
the state and in the country at large; 
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(6) that the state attempt to correlate 
more closely vocational training with 
the available vocational opportunities. 

By such occupational planning the 
state could determine the number of 
people needed in the different occupa- 
tions in the light of the prevailing so- 
cial and economic conditions. For each 


occupation, consideration would be 
given to the number of people em- 
ployed, the number expected to enter 
in various future periods, the maxi- 
mum number which by careful esti- 
mate the occupation could absorb, to- 
gether with other pertinent informa- 
tion regarding the occupation. 








Current Literature on Negro Education 
REVIEWS 


Occupational and Other Information 
for Negro Youth 


Vocational counselors of Negroes 
have long felt need for a treatise which 
interprets comprehensively, from the 
viewpoint of Negro youth, the de- 
mands and opportunities of various 
occupational fields. Mr. Everett’s 
book? essays that task—and more. As 
perhaps the first effort to supply a 
high school text to meet this guidance 
need, it merits commendation. Very 
probably, however, its somewhat su- 
perficial treatment of many topics, 
poor editing, and, at times, social-eco- 
nomic philosophy of questionable 
wholesomeness will prevent its serving 
adequately the function for which it 
was designed. 

The reviewer’s initial reaction to 
The Colored Situation was that its am- 
biguous title had been unhappily 
chosen. Better acquaintance with the 
volume has tempered that reaction 
considerably. The diversified character 
of its contents would make difficult the 
selection of a more definite, but still 
appropriate title. Here presented are a 
treatise on the Negro’s “Social Heri- 
tages,” his “Problem of Survival,” and 
requisites for “Solving the Problem” 
(Division One); a symposium by fif- 
teen contributors who, together with 
the editor, provide more or less com- 
prehensive analyses of approximately 
two dozen occupational fields (Divis- 
ion Two); and a discussion, by the 
editor and five other contributors, of 
“general phases of the moral, eco- 
nomic, civic, and religious questions 
of today with a very specific focus 
upon their pragmatic relations to 
Negro life in America” (Division 
Three). Perhaps an interpretation of 
the volume can best be organized 
around its three major divisions. 

* Faye P. Everett, et al, The Colored Situ- 


ation. Boston: Meador Publishing Company, 
1936. Pp. 321 
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The function of the first three chap- 
ters is, presumably, to define the basic 
viewpoint of the treatise. Here the 
young Negro is urged to understand 
his “social heritages.”” These are de- 
fined as spurious beliefs regarding his 
alleged mental inferiority, sluggish in- 
difference to life and its problems, pre- 
disposition to certain diseases, and 
special adaptability to unskilled and 
semi-skilled labor; inadequate educa- 
tional facilities in various parts of the 
country; and finally, “strictly Negro 
in origin,” Negroes’ lack of confidence 
in their own professional workers and 
business enterprises. To break the 
bonds of these “heritages,” the young 
Negro needs but to achieve “a health- 
ful progressive-minded faith in him- 
self and his fellows . . .” His two-fold 
“Problem of Survival’—“economic” 
and “abstract” (7.e., “the making of a 
life”), must be approached through 
the reasoned choice of an occupation 
and “Nimble [vocational] Versatil- 
ity.” The solution depends upon his 
cultivating the personal virtues of self- 
confidence, “grit and driving power,” a 
“competitive attitude” and a “working 
attitude.” 

The superficial character of this an- 
alysis is apparent. Of the Negro’s his- 
toric relations to America’s capitalistic 
culture, his traditional middle-class 
aspirations, the relation of his destiny 
to that of America’s other submerged 
classes, the implications for him of the 
labor movement—of these and many 
similar “social heritages” and ap- 
proaches to “solving the problem” 
there is no word. Rather, with marked 
individualistic emphasis, the young 
Negro is told that he “is the captain 
of his own destiny and a splendid fu- 
ture awaits him in all fields of labor, 
if, he will stop ‘looking under the bed 
for danger and into the skies for help.’” 
One hopes that the youthful reader of 
these chapters will not accept their 
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message uncritically. If he does, and 
if “the skies” maintain their charac- 
teristic indifference, one fears that he 
will some day experience the very dis- 
appointment and _ disillusionment 
against which the author inveighs in 
his “Foreword.” 

The sixteen or more full occupation- 
al analyses of Division Two, as is per- 
haps inevitable in a symposium by so 
varied a group of contributors, are of 
markedly uneven merit. A striking 
characteristic of many is their extrava- 
gantly superlative claims for various 
vocations. “The development of Negro 
business,” one is told, “offers the most 
promising field to relieve” the “over- 
flow” of college graduates into the pro- 
fessions. Preparation for legal profes- 
sion, “a necessity in the race’s prog- 
ress,” is said to contribute remarkable 
vocational versatility. “The undis- 
puted evidence shows that legal train- 
ing prepares a man for every avenue 
of life.” A close competitor is the busi- 
ness of life insurance—“truly .. . the 
most beneficial institution in the 
world.” Despite admitted difficulties 
which beset the Negro electrical engi- 
neer, that vocation remains “one of 
the most promising fields for young 
men of our race.” The urban popula- 
tion trend, one writer asserts, fore- 
tells “increasing opportunity for the 
efficient, capable, industrious man to 
make for himself a satisfying life on 
the farm.” Hence, and considering the 
fact that “Negroes have made an en- 
viable record on the farm” [not men- 
tioning, of course, the farm tenant and 
the “cropper”], rural “boys and girls 
who have a natural love for outdoor 
life, and all the independence that may 
be had with the same,? should be given 
the chance to grow and develop where 
they are.” The height of something-or- 
other is reached in the discussion of 
cooks and waiters, whose “duties 
are ... second to none in the land.” 
“As a matter of fact, also an easily 
demonstrable truth, no class of work- 
ers anywhere has done more to raise 


*The author supplied the Italics. 


standards and the sociological level 
than the dining car waiter, the waiter 
generally, and the pullman porter, 
from ‘tips’.” “We Americans are just 
what our cooks and waiters have made 
us.” Again, the reviewer fears for the 
young Negro who reads these claims 
uncritically. 

It would be erroneous to imply that 
the quotations presented above aptly 
characterize all of these occupational 
analyses. Many, it is true, seek too 
obviously to proselyte, and one or two, 
notably that on “The Funeral Direct- 
ing Business,” to show chiefly what a 
great person the author is. Still others 
provide sketchy, “dataless” discus- 
sions. Yet, several of the contributions 
show proper regard for what an occu- 
pational analysis should contain and 
are written with commendable objec- 
tivity. Among the latter are contribu- 
tions by J. C. Evans (“Mechanic 
Arts’), Charles A. Duke (“Technical 
Vocations”), James A. Parsons (“Ap- 
plied Science”), George J. Fleming 
(“Journalism”), John <A. Kenny 
(“Doctors and Nurses”), A. Phillip 
Randolph (“The Pullman Industry”), 
Romeo L. Dougherty (“The The- 
atre”), and, with reservations, the edi- 
tor’s two chapters on “Religious Voca- 
tions” and “Teaching As A Profes- 
sion.” By contrast with the extrava- 
gant claims of contributions cited in 
the preceding paragraph, especial at- 
tention is merited by Duke’s, Dough- 
erty’s, and Randolph’s analyses. To 
the former, “it does not appear that 
technical vocation among Negroes has 
a very bright outlook.” Dougherty 
finds that “it is becoming harder and 
harder for young men and young wo- 
men with an inclination to go into the 
theatre seeking an assured future.” 
Randolph frankly admits that the job 
of pullman porter presents “disadvan- 
tages [which] far outweigh its ad- 
vantages.” 

A commendable feature of Division 
Two, and of other sections of the book, 
consists of its portraits and biographi- 
cal sketches of the contributors and 
other notable persons. In all, there are 
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twenty-three such illustrations and 
twenty brief biographies. These alone 
are a worthy contribution to the spe- 
cial guidance needs of Negro youth. 
Also helpful to teachers should be the 
“Thought Questions,” for the most 
part “thoughtfully” phrased, at the 
end of each chapter. 

Division Three contains a miscel- 
lany of many things. There are pre- 
sented fourteen criteria of “The Edu- 
cation that the Young Negro Needs”; 
among them: “Will a lonely dog follow 
you in the street?” “Can you look into 
a mud puddle and see a clear sky?” 
“Can you look in the sky at night and 
see above the stars?” “Can your Soul 
claim relationship with the great Cre- 
ator?” That education which will en- 
able the young Negro to answer these 
questions affirmatively “will satisfy,” 
so says the contributor, “all the needs 
of the Negro.” Included also are fuller 
discussions of the Negro’s health and 
education; the reprint of an inspira- 
tional commencement-week editorial ; 
a report of the vocational choices of 
freshman students in a Texas college; 
a plea for “a culture which is typically 
Negro,” based upon alleged “residual 
customs, cultures, and achievements of 
our African Ancestry”; an essay on 
“Thrift”; and discussions of ‘Politics 
and Civic Life,” “The Negro’s Char- 
acter,” and finally, of “Crime,” its 
causes and cure. That this miscellany 
of topics is “disposed of” in approxi- 
mately eighty pages alone suggest the 
pervading superficiality of their treat- 
ment. A fair sample of this discussion, 
together with evidence of the editor’s 
unbounded faith in vocational guid- 
ance, is provided by the closing para- 
graph of the book. “Finally, there is 
one solution—and only one—to the 
whole problem of Negro civic life, and 
that is better occupational guidance 
in the Negro school, home, and Church. 
The numerator of this Problem is RA- 
CIAL CO-OPERATION. . . . The de- 
nominator is INTER-RACIAL CoO- 
OPERATION.” 

It was asserted in the initial para- 
graph of this review that the volume 
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under consideration is poorly edited. 
Numerous minor annoyances could be 
marshalled in support of this judg- 
ment. Among them are an occasional 
error in grammar (p. 295, line 25); 
misplaced captions (‘“Musicians” and 
“Ministers” inter-changed, p. 217); 
missing end-quotes (p. 205, line 14); 
scattered punctuation usages which 
even the most liberal grammarian 
could not accept (e.g., p. 87, line 2; p. 
106, line 22); examples of seriously 
questionable diction (e.g., “voluminous 
validity,” p. 265; “complexed prob- 
lems,” p. 14; footnote reference to Ira 
De A. Reid as “Reid, R. B.” (p. 43); 
unconventional mechanics of footnote 
citations to published literature (e.9., 
pp. 43, 67, 103, 166, 177, 204, etc.); 
reference to the “National Department 
of Education, Washington, D.C.” (ob- 
viously meaning the United States 
Office of Education, p. 258) ; especially 
the indiscriminate use of capitals for 
no reasons which are at all apparent 
(é.g., pp. 88-95, 109, 200-201, etc.); a 
clumsily arranged table of “Contents” 
and a very meagre “Index.” For most 
of these “annoyances,” the editor was 
not initially responsible. For their ap- 
pearance in print, he must stand in- 
dicted. 

The social philosophy implied or ex- 
plicit in many contributions to this 
symposium will prove disappointing to 
those readers who believe, with Brew- 
er, that a major aim of vocational 
guidance is to make for “a better 
world of occupations.” The general so- 
cial orientation is that of “rugged in- 
dividualism” and the “profit motive.” 
Very early is the young reader told 
that “the motive of gain is rooted in 
the original nature of man,” and that 
“the one who succeeds, is the fellow 
who through nimble use of his mental 
and physical powers has surpassed the 
others.” Continued emphasis is placed 
upon personal gain through individual 
effort; none upon improving the qual- 
ity of American economic life through 
collective support of progressive social 
measures. The lawyer-contributor’s 
chief claim for his profession is that 
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it will combat the “Communist ex- 
perts” who are “rubbing the salt of 
social bitterness in the [Negro’s] 
wounds of inequality and disadvan- 
tage.” He proposes nothing for improv- 
ing the basic economic pattern of 
which those “wounds,” and the Com- 
munists, are an inevitable concomi- 
tant. But the prize for social bigotry 
goes to a contributor who, least of all, 
should allow himself to merit such an 
award—the President of the Brother- 
hood of Dining Car Employees. Quot- 
ing the “lowly Nazarene . . . who said 
the pocr we shall have among us al- 
ways,” Mr. Lemus directs what he in- 
tends for withering scorn at. so-called 
“raceologists” who engage in “ ‘lifting’ 
all Negroes to some sort of material- 
istic, Utopian level.” “Our Social Sys- 
tem,” he insists, “is the way of the 
hardy individual—a literal ‘Survival 
of the fittest,’ wherewithal propaganda 
of our professional, uplift sociology 
notwithstanding. Not an individual 
has ever gone up while attempting to 
drag others with him.” This from a 
labor union executive! 

It is in this laggard, at times even 
reactionary, social philosophy that 
The Colored Sttuation’s most funda- 
mental inadequacies lie. That many of 
its contributors have been “taken in” 
by the traditional ideology of their 
capitalistic culture is not surprising. 
Nevertheless, at a time when that cul- 
ture’s imperfections are being so strik- 
ingly revealed, and when the dominant 
drift of progressive American thought 
is toward increased economic security 
for the masses of workers—that during 
a time like this there should be par- 
roted for Negro youth the out-moded 
tents of a “devil-take-the-hindmost” 
age can but be deplored. 

D. A. WILKERSON 


Colonial “Hokum”?! 
In the field of colonial problems 
there are many volumes whose authors 
have apparently taken the stand that 


_* Fletcher, Basil A., Education and Colo- 
nial Development. London: Methuen & Co., 
1936. Pp. 151. 


it is better to have written something 
badly than never to have written at 
all. It is to be regretted that the work 
under consideration adds another to 
this long list. Under the guise of a con- 
structive study in educational matters 
in colonial areas, it trots out all the 
hackneyed shibboleths concerning in- 
nate racial traits and racial differ- 
ences, along with the usual apologies 
for and rationalizations of colonial 
domination. 

Accurately enough, Mr. Fletcher 
points out that of the three forces with 
which the colonial administrator can 
determine the character of colonial 
evolution—educational, social and 
economic—the force of education is 
the one most within his control. But 
unfortunately Mr. Fletcher has little 
to offer the administrator in the way 
of educational advice which would 
seem to promise much benefit for the 
great masses of natives over whom the 
administrators exert their control. This 
is because he confines himself to the 
well-trodden paths of colonial justifi- 
cation and acceptance. To quote: 


The task of governing backward races may 
be justified on several grounds. The ex- 
traordinary expansion of traffic, embracing 
all nations within its network of communica- 
tions, has created of the world one economic 
unit. Countries which are storehouses of raw 
materials have become useful to distant 
populations. Only the more technically ad- 
vanced peoples can make these stores avail- 
able. Individual nations have their rights 
and needs; but so has humanity. Valuable 
products needed by mankind cannot be left 
to lie idle and rot unused 


Had the author only added the neces- 
sity for abolishing slavery among the 
Africans one could be pardoned for 
calling up images of Mussolini in Ethi- 
opia. The author further startles the 
unsuspecting reader by the frank ad- 
mission that “Everywhere the func- 
tion of colonial powers is in process 
of becoming primarily educative and 
co-operative.” 

The basis for Mr. Fletcher’s educa- 


tional program is found in “racial his- 
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tory and character’; his aim is to re- 
late racial traits to educational needs. 
In illustration of this method he makes 
a sort of case-history of Java. Since 
Western society holds the colonial 
peoples in subjection he also finds it 
necessary to appraise its pattern of life 
in order “to discover those forces and 
ideals that have created and preserved 
its social structure.” Among other 
things he reveals that Western society 
is “filled with the desire to free all 
men from every kind of bondage. It 
therefore attacks subjection in every 
form, cannot rest until the ignorant 
man is freed from inferiority, the sub- 
ject from mechanical obedience, and 
the workman from unequal fetters. For 
this reason Western public opinion al- 
ways condemns those cases of exploi- 
tation that come to its knowledge, and 
its progress is always towards those 
conditions that tend to raise the per- 
sonal dignity of every human being.” 
As an expression of this noble “West- 
ern” spirit it is noted that 900 com- 
munist leaders were exiled from Java 
by the Dutch authorities in 1925 
alone, of whom, quite significantly, 70 
per cent were from the educated class. 
The danger here, thinks the author, is 
that of an “education that does not 
consist in a real synthesis of Eastern 
and Western elements,” and therefore 
“produces, through lack of balance, a 
destructive criticism, both of the East 
and the West.” The full intent of the 
author explodes upon the reader when 
he discovers that “ultimately the suc- 
cess of any educational effort, particu- 
larly as far as popular education is 
concerned, depends upon the extent to 
which the aims of the colonizing power 
have been understood and can be put 
into practice by the teachers them- 
selves... .” 

R. J. Buncue, Associate Professor 

Dept. of Political Science 

Howard University 

Literature for the African’ 


This is a report of a visit made by 
the author to the United States in 1934 


*Shepherd, R. H. W., Literature for the 


under the auspices of the Visitors’ 
Grants Committee of the Carnegie 
Corporation. The study is part of a 
general effort to stimulate the devel- 
opment of literature and literary ac- 
tivity among the native Bantu peoples 
of South Africa. The visit was paid to 
these shores because it was felt that 
“perhaps no country offers to South 
Africa more pertinent lessons in this 
connection than does the United 
States . . .” apparently because “in 
every aspect of a literature movement 
—intellectual, industrial and commer- 
cial—American Negroes are further 
along the road than the Bantu .. .” 
Moreover, the comparisons are thought 
to be apt and valuable because Ameri- 
can Negroes are “essentially African 
people, with the spiritual, mental and 
physical characteristics of Afri- 
cans... .” 

It was the investigator’s purpose to 
study the American Negro’s literary 
activities in respect to the vernacular 
literature, educational progress, maga- 
zine literature, newspapers, religious 
publications, universities and their 
publications, race relations groups and 
their literature, library service and 
methods of distribution. The author 
briefly treats all of these topics, but 
presents no material that is not com- 
monplace to the Negro reading public. 

Mr. Shepherd was greatly impressed 
with the contribution being made by 
Negroes toward America’s literary 
and artistic heritage, particularly in 
the field of poetry. He felt, however, 
that a serious obstacle to the full frui- 
tion of literary activity among Ameri- 
can Negroes was the individuality of 
the writers and researchers and the 
lack of coéperation among them. As 
he puts it: 


. . efforts hitherto made have suffered be- 
cause of lack of codperation among those 
interested, and by failure to codrdinate the 
work being done. Historical and sociological 
investigators work mostly without reference 





South African Bantu. Pretoria, South Africa: 
The Carnegie Corporation Visitors’ Grants 
Committee, 1936. Pp. 81. 
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to other research workers in the same field; 
the Negro author anxious to obtain advice as 
to literary form or the publishing of his 
MS. knows not where to turn or finds him- 
self shut up to ordinary commercial chan- 
nelg; .... 


In order to correct what he considers 
to be a serious deficiency he suggests 
that “one of the pressing needs of to- 
day is for the setting-up of some form 
of organization—call it a Bureau of 
Negro Literature or by any other name 
—which would bring co-ordination and 
correlation into the effort of today and 
which would evolve a more masterly 
and more united plan for research into 
Negro life... .” It would seem that 
while Mr. Shepherd’s suggestion has 
much to commend it, he has failed to 
weigh properly the severe differences 
in point of view and approach among 
Negro writers, as well as their under- 
standable wariness. The spectre of 
foundation control always hovers 
above us. 

R. J. Buncurn, Associate Professor 

Dept. of Political Science 

Howard University 


Britannia Rules the Africans’ 


The titles on Africa are legion, but 
the worthy studies are all too few. 
Fewer still are those which even at- 
tempt to present a clear account of the 
economic realities involved in the ar- 
tificial relationship between metropole 
and colonial possession. In this com- 
prehensive study Mr. Padmore makes 
a courageous effort to depict the eco- 
nomic realities present in the relation- 
ship between Britain and her African 
Empire. If in some instances the book 
seems to fall short of its goal it is 
largely because of the enormity of the 
task. Certainly it lacks nothing in 
terms of honest, frank (brutal, at 
times) appraisal, and pungent criti- 
cism. The perspective is definitely that 
of the African subject peoples, and 
their case is ably defended with his- 
torical, political, statistical and hu- 

*Padmore, George, How Britain Rules 


Africa. London: Wishart Books Ltd., 1936. 
Pp. 402. 


man analysis. Needless to add, the 
story here told is anything but flatter- 
ing to Britain, the British people, or 
British organized labor. 

The ideological key to the author’s 
thesis is found in the close connection 
he discerns between current fascism 
and colonial exploitation. The colonies, 
he avers, “are the breeding-ground 
for the type of fascist mentality which 
is being let loose in Europe today.” 
Pointedly enough, he hurls the chal- 
lenge that “the working class of Eng- 
land and other defenders of the hard- 
won democratic rights of the British 
peoples, cannot beat back fascism at 
home and at the same time continue 
to be indifferent to the intolerable con- 
ditions of the overwhelming major- 
ity of the coloured peoples of the Em- 
pire who inhabit colonial lands. The 
fight against fascism cannot be sepa- 
rated from the right of all colonial 
peoples and subject races to Self-De- 
termination.” 

The Africans, Mr. Padmore states, 
are proletarians—landless peasants 
and industrial workers; a black bour- 
geosie in Africa is virtually non-exist- 
ant. However, he recognizes that the 
chiefs, though insignificant numeri- 
cally, constitute a native lackey class 
which is an important adjunct to im- 
perialistic domination of native 
masses. The African’s burden he finds 
to be two-fold—class and race. Their 
exploitation as workers is “even more 
brutal than that of the proletariat in 
England and other metropolitan coun- 
tries,” while “their racial subjugation 
assumes the most barbarous forms of 
oppression,” including the notorious 
color bar in industry. The class pic- 
ture is complicated by the fact that 
the members of the white working class 
openly collaborate with the capitalists 
in oppressing their black class-broth- 
ers, in return for which they receive 
petty economic advantages and social 
privileges. In South Africa, he states, 
“race is thicker than class; and for this 
reason the Marxian appeal: ‘Workers 
of the world unite’ finds no response 
among the white proletariat.” 
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In impressive fashion the author re- 
lates the incidents of British rule in 
the African dominions, colonies, pro- 
tectorates, and mandates. The use of 
taxation as a powerful instrument of 
suppression and the manner in which 
the native has been deprived of his 
land are graphically described, to- 
gether with the crass duplicity of Brit- 
ish policies and officials in their deal- 
ings with the natives. He further dem- 
onstrates how puny are the measures 
taken for the social betterment of the 
native—health, education and sanita- 
tion. In the chapter on Nigeria, the 
reviewer noted one apparent contra- 
diction, where the author explained 
that the absence of an adequate labor 
supply was one of the factors mitigat- 
ing against the development of the 
plantation while contending later that 
an explanation of the bad labor con- 
ditions in Nigeria is found in the fact 
that the possession is an “open shop” 
country, 7.e., “a colony where labor is 
plentiful, cheap and unorganized.” 

The study includes four interesting 
chapters of a general nature: Finance- 
Capital in the African Colonies, Direct 
and Indirect Rule, The African Labor 
Movement, and the African National- 
ist Movement. About the much-her- 
alded 8ritish contribution to colonial 
policy, the system of Indirect Rule, 
he aptly writes: “The truth is, Indirect 
Rule is simply a cheap method of ad- 
ministering large tropical areas which 
would otherwise involve tremendous 
financial outlay to maintain a full- 
staffed white bureaucracy... .” 

Mr. Padmore is a strong advocate of 
African nationalism. The right of self- 
determination, and Africa for the Afri- 
cans are cardinal points in his think- 
ing. There is some justification for sus- 
pecting, however, that Mr. Padmore’s 
intense feeling for nationalism tends 
to make him somewhat insensitive to 
the fact that the surest road toward 
liberation of the African masses is not 
through Pan-Africanism, but rather 
the road which leads inevitably to a 
fundamental reconstruction of the 
political and economic systems of the 


imperialistic nations at home. With the 
author’s conclusion that “colonization 
...is a socially backward system, re- 
tarding the economic development of 
Africa, and the cultural progress of the 
Africans” only reactionaries can quar- 
rel. 

R. J. Buncue, Associate Professor 

Dept. of Political Science 

Howard University 


Interracial Beacon ?? 


This little volume by a noted Negro 
author attempts to present a bird’s-eye 
view of contemporary Negro life in 
the United States and to indicate the 
complex nature of the interracial prob- 
lems while suggesting helpful steps to- 
ward their solution. It signally fails to 
do either. In truth, the real significance 
of this work is not in the facts it sets 
forth (for these are shop-worn) but in 
the facts it so studiously avoids. An 
examination of its contents is reveal- 
ing. 

Dr. Johnson draws his picture upon 
an historical background; he sketches 
the development of slavery, the 
emergence of the Negro in early Amer- 
ica, the culture conflicts and the ac- 
commodation of the Negro to the in- 
stitution of human bondage. The in- 
tensely vital conflict between the 
Negro and the “poor whites” is hastily 
mentioned but is not explained in its 
proper historical perspective. “The 
logic of slavery fixed the Negro’s in- 
ferior status in America, and this 
status was passionately defended by 
science, statecraft and religion,” states 
the author, and the result is a “race 
problem of unwieldly magnitude and 
without immediate prospect of solu- 
tion... .” The inevitable silver lining 
appears, however, for we are assured 
that the “ ‘excessive sociability that 
breeds conformity’ makes us uneasy 
until our advantages are shared with 
the less fortunate. And herein lies a 
measure of hope for the future of the 
Negro in America. Further hope rests 

* Johnson, Charles S., A Preface to Ra- 


cial Understanding. New York: Friendship 
Press, 1936. Pp. 206. 
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in the self-adjustment of Negroes 
themselves to the economic and cul- 
tural demands of a new period of 
American development.” 

Chapter Two takes up the Negro 
industrial and agricultural worker. 
Here the author points out the en- 
croachment of machinery upon the 
work formerly done by Negro labor, 
the sad condition of the Negro agri- 
cultural worker, the plight of the cot- 
ton tenant, the invasion of traditional 
“Negro jobs” by white workers, the 
efficiency of Negro workers and the 
relation between Negro workers and 
organized labor. This latter relation is 
not treated with much enthusiasm 
though it is grudgingly admitted that 
the movement for industrial unionism, 
headed by John L. Lewis, “inasmuch 
as it escapes the old exclusive policies 
of the craft unions, is regarded with 
greater hope by Negro workers.” Re- 
lief for the agricultural worker is 
found by the author in the resettle- 
ment program of the Federal Govern- 
ment. His attitude toward Negro in- 
dustrial labor is stated as follows: 


It seems clear that the Negro worker in 
industry should cast his lot with labor gen- 
erally, and be encouraged in doing so. Such 
an association of interests should help to 
develop a more intelligent and codperative 
body of labor, reduce the self-destructive 
conflict and competition between white and 
black labor, and raise the living level of all 
workers. What seems most desirable gener- 
ally is a readjustment of our entire economic 
system to the original conception of de- 
mocracy, and it can well be one of the social 
missions of the church to see that this ideal 
is realized in fact. 


Chapters on Social Factors in Negro 
Life, The Education of the Negro, and 
The Contribution of the Negro are in- 
cluded. In the latter the author points 
out that while “this civilization has 
taught the Negro things, Negroes in 
turn have taught this civilization feel- 
igs.” Among the biographical por- 
traits of representative Negro Ameri- 
cans selected “almost at random” ap- 
pear the names of Charlotte Hawkins 


Brown and John Hope, designated “the 
dean of Negro educators” (since 
Booker T.), and who “was never lured 
from his one dominant concern of 
building men to advertise his opinions 
on education.” One of the bitter trage- 
dies of the American racial situation 
is discovered by the author in the re- 
sulting distortion of the social ameni- 
ties. Indignantly, he writes: “There is 
no more socially grotesque situation 
than that of a normally gracious per- 
sonality forced to show rudeness to an 
individual of another group, merely to 
maintain a set of conventions. It is 
even more tragic when some gentlemen 
and scholars and even religious leaders 
find it impossible to accord simple 
titles of respect where such respect is 
earned; when taboos which do not 
have even the frail support of snob- 
bishness can dictate discourteous so- 
cial behavior. . . .” 

Admittedly, economics plays a vital 
role in altering the sentiments of 
people, says Dr. Johnson, but the per- 
sonal factor must also be equated as a 
contributor to change and “improve- 
ment in the economic basis of race 
problems.” For race relations are ul- 
timately personal relations. It follows 
therefore that interracial gatherings, 
despite their artificiality, “do occa- 
sionally provide a first crude basis for 
meeting and getting acquainted.” 

The reviewer suspects that the au- 
thor all along is talking about “racial 
understanding” among the upper 
classes, white and black, and not 
among the masses, for it is rarely that 
representatives of either black or white 
masses successfully storm the class- 
snobbish portals of the interracial 
meetings. It is barely possible, too, that 
a “random” selection of representative 
Negroes might have included some Ne- 
gro who is heroically struggling to or- 
ganize Negro labor—an A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, an Al Jackson or a Manny 
Johnson. But it is equally possible that 
such figures have no place in a trea- 
tise which pictures the contemporary 
American Negro, yet fails to mention 
Scottsboro, Herndon, the sharecrop- 
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pers and tenant farmers’ unions and 
their significance. Perhaps such un- 
pleasant stories are not conducive to 
the sort of “racial understanding” that 
the author strives for. To state it can- 
didly, this book will serve only to for- 
tify and perpetuate much of the no- 
torious stupidity and confusion (which 
frequently appear to be not without 
purpose) of large numbers of inter- 
racialists, amateur and professional. 
It may be argued, of course, that this 
sort of simple, inoffensive, polite an- 
alysis is helpful to tender high-school 
and college youth of both races who 
are evidencing a developing interest in 
the race problem. However, it is doubt- 
ful if books such as this (and they are 
too frequent) offer much understand- 
ing analysis of the race problem even 
to neophytes in the study of race re- 
lations. 

R. J. Buncue, Associate Professor 

Dept. of Political Science 

Howard University 


County Library Service in the South 


Library service to Negroes has been 
aided immeasurably by the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund. The money contrib- 
uted by the Fund to this service has 
given to Negro college and university 
libraries increased book collections; to 
many Negro librarians, adequate and 
much needed training in library ser- 
vice; and to many Negro rural schools, 
small collections of books—many of 
which comprise the only supplemen- 
tary reading in the schools or commu- 
nity. The Fund began in 1928 a spe- 
cial activity to improve library facili- 
ties in Negro colleges. Through the 
year 1935, a total of $61,475 was con- 
tributed to fifty separate colleges and 
a total, not included in this special pro- 
gram, of $98,000 for maintenance and 
administration of the Fisk University 
library. During the last seven years 
$30,368 has been spent in fellowships 
for the training of thirty-two librari- 
ans for Negro institutions. In 1927 the 
Fund began to distribute small li- 
braries to rural schools; and, by 1935, 
it had distributed 1,900 libraries to 


rural schools in sixteen Southern states 
—a total of about 200,000 volumes. In 
1929 and 1930 the Fund again aided 
Negro and white library service by 
undertaking an experiment in county 
library service in the South, planned 
to cover a five-year period, after which 
the libraries were to be supported by 
local funds. The objectives of the Fund 
were: (1) a unified county-wide ad- 
ministration under the general direc- 
tion of a_professionally-trained _li- 
brarian; (2) a minimum annual in- 
come of approximately 50 cents per 
capita for the total population; (3) 
equal service to the white and Negro 
and urban and rural residents, suited 
to the needs of each group; (4) at the 
end of the demonstration period, con- 
tinuation of library service on a level 
at least as high as that maintained 
during the period in which aid was 
received from the Fund. 

This study’ was made by the Gradu- 
ate Library School of the University 
of Chicago at the suggestion of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund. It surveys the 
activities of the libraries concerned in 
the experiment, evaluates their 
achievements and offers excellent sug- 
gestions which would be of value and 
use in future plans for library devel- 
opment in the South. The Fund ap- 
propriated $500,000 for library service 
in the following counties: Walker, 
Ala.; Webster, La.; Coahoma, Miss.; 
Davidson, N.C.; Mecklenburg, N.C.; 
Charleston, and Richland, S.C.; Ham- 
ilton, Knox, and Shelby, Tenn.; and 
Jefferson, T’ex. Demonstration libraries 
were set up in these counties and some 
special investigations and experiments 
were made. 

There is no doubt that the Rosen- 
wald experiment aided considerably 
the stimulation of reading on the part 
of Negroes and increased the circula- 
tion of books among them. In spite of 
this fact there has not been worked 


* Wilson, Louis R. and Wight, Edward A. 
County Library Service in the South: A 
Study of the Rosenwald County Library 
Demonstration. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. 1935. Pp. 359. 
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out a thoroughly satisfactory system 
of distribution of books to Negroes. 
For the most part, this service to 
Negroes, urban and rural, is given 
through the schools, and in the rural 
areas service is entirely through the 
schools. Teachers usually come from 
the rural areas and get small collec- 
tions of books each month. In some 
of the large cities in the South there 
are separate branches for Negroes. 
Other methods of providing public li- 
brary service in the South to Negroes 
is by means of a segregated room usu- 
ally in the basement of the main li- 
brary, classroom collections in the 
schools or by issuing books from the 
main library branch with a denial of 
reading privileges. There are still many 
sections with a large Negro population 
for which no public library facilities 
are provided. The difficulty of provid- 
ing proper housing facilities, the lack 
of mastery of the mechanics of read- 
ing, poor school and home facilities, 
and the small size of the available 
book stock are some of the reasons 
stated by the authors for the inade- 
quate service to the Negro population. 

The presentation of excellent charts 
and tables depicts the status of Negro 
librarians and the amount and kind 
of library service given to Negroes. 
Among the more significant findings 
shown by the tables are the following: 
In only three counties, Mecklenburg, 
Hamilton and Knox, are there book 
collections of approximately 10,000 
volumes. Knox is the only county 
which contains as many as one book 
for every three Negroes. In Walker 
County there are 51,632 whites for 
whom are provided 17,078 volumes 
while for 7,813 Negroes there are 2,004 
volumes. In Richland, there are 44,480 
volumes for 49,540 whites and 2,628 
volumes for 38,127 Negroes. These fig- 
ures show the unequal distribution of 
books per capita to whites and Ne- 
groes. 

From 45 per cent in Knox County 
to 86 per cent in Mecklenburg, the 
book-stock for Negroes is juvenile. In 
Webster Parish, however, there has 


been an effort to adapt the selection of 
books to a program fitting local needs. 
Here, adult fiction comprises seven per 
cent; non-fiction, thirty-five per cent 
(includes mainly books on practical 
arts, health, agriculture and homemak- 
ing); and juvenile, fifty-eight per cent. 
When it is considered that there is a 
relatively small number of books avail- 
able for circulation to Negroes as 
compared with that for whites, it is 
remarkable that in three of the seven 
counties, the average circulation per 
book is larger in the Negro than in the 
white collections. 

In nearly all of the counties, the per- 
centage of the population registered is 
higher for whites than for Negroes. An 
exception to this is found in Walker 
County, where the percentage of the 
population registered is higher for 
Negroes than for whites. There are 
many Negroes, however, who borrow 
books, but do not formally register. 

The high ratio of circulation to the 
white urban groups as against the low 
ratio to Negroes is to be expected. The 
largest number of Negro persons with- 
drawing books occurs in the profes- 
sional class. This study further indi- 
cates that more Negro women than 
men of this class draw books. Persons 
in the agricultural, industrial, manu- 
facturing and mechanical groups rep- 
resent the next largest class of readers. 
A limited-period study showed that 
twenty-one out of every 1,000 male 
farmers withdrew books. There was a 
higher proportion of withdrawals for 
Negroes than for whites in the sub- 
jects of useful arts, education, social 
science and the Bible. In 1934 the last 
year of the demonstration the total 
circulation of books was 6,580,000 
while in the first year, 1930, it was 
2,849,292. The total circulation for Ne- 
groes in 1934 was 381,637 and 189,546 
in 1930. The Rosenwald report for 
1933-1935 indicates that while the cir- 
culation among Negroes was much be- 
low that among whites “the use of 
books by Negroes has grown far be- 
yond anything previously known in 
southern states.” 
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About one-half to three-fourths of 
the books reported by Negroes at dif- 
ferent school levels are secured from 
the schools. One-fourth of the books 
read by adults are purchased by them. 
One of the reasons for the supply com- 
ing largely from the schools is that 
many of them have purchased special 
classroom collections through the aid 
of the Rosenwald Fund. Other im- 
portant sources for securing books are 
the home and friends. Only a few more 
volumes are secured from the public 
library than are purchased. Among the 
problems arising with the school li- 
brary service pointed out by the au- 
thors are: inadequate preparation of 
teachers, lack of adequate housing 
facilities and suitable equipment, non- 
deposit of some book collections in 
schools because of the lack of protec- 
tion of books from thieves, indepen- 
dent school systems, separate admin- 
istrations of urban and rural schools, 
dual white and Negro systems, and the 
use of different courses of study. For 
Negroes there was reported a higher 
proportion of books read in non-fiction 
and children’s books. Women’s 20 
cents-and-less magazines were more 
widely read than any other type of 
periodical. 

Each of the demonstration libraries, 
with the exception of Davidson Coun- 
ty, N.C., employs at least one full-time 
Negro librarian. In Davidson County, 
Negroes receive library service from 
the schools in two urban centers. Two 
teachers devote part of their time to 
library work. Salaries are very low for 
Negro librarians, running from as 
little as $30.00 a month to approxi- 
mately $1,250.00 a year. Three of the 
twelve full-time Negro library work- 
ers receive annual salaries of more 
than $1,000.00 but not over $1,250.00. 
Each of these members of the library 
staff is a college graduate with pro- 
fessional training. In some instances 
where branches are located in the 
schools, the library pays a part of the 
salary of the teacher-librarian. Eight 
to ten dollars for the whites and two 
to four dollars a month for Negroes is 


the average. In practically all public 
libraries the technical preparation of 
ordering, classifying and cataloging 
books is done by the white staff mem- 
bers, since books are sent to Negro 
branches already prepared for circu- 
lation. The authors suggest that in 
view of this fact, it is advisable that 
the professional training of Negro li- 
brarians should emphasize the use of 
material rather than acquisition and 
preparation. 

Other tables consider the reading 
interests of Negroes and various ex- 
penditures. 

The authors arrived at several con- 
clusions concerning public library serv- 
ice to Negroes. Briefly they are: 


1. Service is greatly superior to that which 
was available prior to the beginning of 
the demonstration, in most of the coun- 
ties it should be materially improved. 

2. Intelligently planned and executed library 
service has much to offer for the im- 
provement of the economic, educational 
and cultural status of the Negro and that 
facilities for this service should be ex- 
panded so as to bring its benefits to in- 
creasingly larger numbers. 

3. No one of the counties has an adequate 
book collection for service to Negroes and 
in a few cases, both the library quarters 
and the book collections are in poor 
physical condition. 


Recommendations as to Negro li- 
brary service are briefly as follows: 
1. Emphasis upon training of Negro libra- 

rians should be increased. 

2. Interest of Negro educators and sociolo- 
gists should be sought in the solution of 
problems incident to this phase of library 
development. 

3. Preparation and provision of simply writ- 
ten books relating to daily affairs and of 
books especially suited for service to Ne- 
groes. 

4, Improvement of service to Negroes should 
be stressed. 

5. Interest among Negroes should be culti- 
vated and stimulated in every possible 
way. 

6. Provisions of more books, improvement 
in the physical condition of many of the 
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branches, training of custodians through 
the county training and high school, 
county-wide meetings of custodians and 
the provision of an extension or field 
worker for Negroes. 


The authors, in addition to making 
an admirable summary of the activi- 
ties of the demonstration libraries set 
up in the eleven counties have also 
compared the status of these libraries 
with other non-demonstration libraries 
in California, New Jersey, and in the 
South. They have included two ap- 
pendices which show forms of con- 
tracts used in demonstration libraries 
and equivalents for high school library 
service supplied wholly or in part by 
the public library. Finally, there is a 
valuable bibliography which empha- 
sizes library conditions in the South. 
Both authors visited the demonstra- 
tion libraries and collaborated in 
drafting the report. Edward A. Wight 
conducted the special investigations 
and analyses. 

This study does not reveal to what 
extent reading interests are being or 
were stimulated among Negro children 
and adults, whether or not adult edu- 
cation programs are carried forward. 
or if there are any facilities for refer- 
ence work among Negroes; whether 
or not lectures are given in the branch 
libraries, or if the community has an 
opportunity to see exhibits, or, fur- 
ther, what types of clubs of a cultural 
nature are organized. The very lack of 
mention of this type of stimulation in 
most of the county libraries would 
seem to indicate that it does not exist 
for them. Organized community groups 
for Negroes as well as whites were re- 
ported as existing in only one county. 

Of special significance is this study 
to library administrators and students 
of social and rural problems. The 
whole experiment has proved that it 
was valuable. Now it would be well 
to know to what extent these libraries 
have been able to carry on during the 
past two or three years when the de- 
pression has forced local funds to be 
restricted. Also how much the P.W.A. 


has been able to help these libraries. 
There is no doubt that some immedi- 
ate action is needed to aid Negro li- 
brary service in the South, especially 
to the rural areas. It is hoped that this 
will not be long forthcoming. 
Dorotny B. Porter, Supervisor 
The Moorland Foundation 
Howard University Library 


Southern Resources 


Unlike the romantic outpourings of 
the agrarians who a few years back in 
I'll Take My Stand sounded the call 
to the South to resist industrialism and 
preserve the glories of an agrarian civ- 
ilization, Dr. Odum’s encyclopedic 
study of the human, cultural, and ma- 
terial resources of the Southeast con- 
tains a wealth of factual information 
on the present South.’ While the agra- 
rians would resurrect a past which 
their own imaginations have endowed 
with Roman grandeur, the author of 
this valuable volume has sought the 
more prosaic task of delineating in 
terms of objective indices the main 
features of Southern life in the South- 
eastern Region as they exist today and 
with a view to intelligent planning in 
the future. 

By means of numerous indices Dr. 
Odum establishes the existence of the 
Southeast Region comprising Virginia, 
the Carolinas, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas, as an 
economic and cultural entity differ- 
entiated not only from five other re- 
gions in the United States but also 
from the emerging Southwest. In ad- 
dition to such indices as soil, rainfall, 
and crop usage, the author has utilized 
138 others to differentiate the South- 
west from the Southeast Region, the 
region with which this book is chiefly 
concerned. An enumeration of only a 
few of these indices will give some no- 
tion of their range and their signifi- 
cance in regard to the people, culture, 
and material resources of the two 


*Odum, Howard W., Southern Regions of 
the United States. Chapel Hill: The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1936. Pp. 664. 
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regions. Taking a number at random, 
we list the following: net income per 
capita; families per radio; general 
ranking in public education; value of 
livestock; per capita total federal aid 
to states, 1930; per cent of females 15 
years of age or over married; and gross 
farm income per capita. The differ- 
ences between these two regions are 
not only revealed in statistics, but, as 
Dr. Odum remarks, are visible to the 
traveller. “Travelling westward from 
the eastern boundaries of Oklahoma 
and Texas, one moves gradually into 
vast open spaces. Unending stretches 
of prairies and plains reach toward the 
horizon. Signs of the cattle country era 
still remain.” Then, too, the divergent 
histories of the two regions are indi- 
cated by the different periods at which 
the states forming the adjacent areas 
of the two regions entered the Union. 

This book not only gives us in sta- 
tistical tables, graphs, diagrams and 
maps a picture of the Southeast, but 
it provides a verbal description of the 
region in which there is an attempt at 
analysis and interpretation. Of course, 
the author does not regard his pro- 
digious undertaking as more than a 
basis for more specialized pieces of re- 
search. Nevertheless, it seems to the 
reviewer that this part of the work 
reveals an inadequacy that character- 
izes most factual social studies. On the 
whole, the picture which is presented 
of the Southeast is a static one. In 
spite of the author’s attempt in the 
text to clothe the facts with flesh and 
blood, the dynamic social forces which 
give life to the social organism are 
still lacking. Although the. author 
speaks of societal evolution, nowhere 
does he tell us just what he at least 
conceives to be the nature of this proc- 
ess. If we are to judge from certain 
implied assumptions, it seems at times 
that he believes that societal evolution 
proceeds as the result of blind forces. 
However, when he comes to the ques- 
tion of planning on the basis of the 
factual data presented, it appears that 
societal evolution in this region will be 
directed by the intelligence of men who 


will be interested simply in human 
welfare. Here it seems that the au- 
thor’s optimism has caused him to put 
too much faith in the “rationality” and 
“disinterestedness” of men. The pic- 
ture which he has presented of the 
Southeast certainly does not warrant 
such optimism. While the physical 
character of the environment has set 
the stage upon which the industry and 
the culture of the region have been 
built, the interests of the various 
classes that controlled and exploited 
the area can not be ignored. More- 
over, there is no reason to expect that 
these various classes will suddenly sub- 
ordinate their interests to the general 
welfare of the community or that those 
who are the victims of the exploitation 
of this region will be patient with the 
processes of societal evolution. If a 
system of rational planning supplants 
the anarchistic development which has 
taken place in the past, it must come 
as a consequence of the clash of the 
various class interests and not as the 
result of “rationality” and “disinter- 
estedness.” This criticism does not de- 
tract from the general value of Dr. 
Odum’s contribution to our knowledge 
of the Southeast Region, yet it should 
be kept in mind when we evaluate it 
from the standpoint of social planning. 
KE. FRANKLIN FRAzIER 
Department of Sociology 


Howard University 


Organized Negro Labor in 
New York? 


This book contains many of the 
facts that prior to its publication were 
not available in any single work con- 
cerning the labor movement and the 
Negro of New York City during the 
period between 1930 and the present. 
Many important trends, however, were 
omitted. The history of the Commu- 
nist, Communist Party Opposition 
and the Socialist organizations among 
the New York Negroes during the pe- 


riod is not discussed. The activity of 


_ 7 Franklin, C. L. The Negro Labor Union- 
ist of New York. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. Pp. 415. 
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these groups during these years has 
been important. Indeed, it is these 
“leftists” unions and members within 
these unions that have done most to 
bring Negroes into the unions during 
this period of expanding unionization 
under the egis of the N.R.A. 

The discussion of such Negro labor 
fakirs as Sufi Abdul Hamid, his “The 
Negro Industrial Clerical Alliance,” 
Ira Kemp and their rackets is far from 
satisfactory without any attempt to 
elucidate their ideology, psychology 
and social and cultural roots in the 
New York Negro community. 

One of the most interesting and im- 
portant developments for New York 
Negroes in the Trade Unions move- 
ment is the exciting developments 
within the Union of the Emergency 
Relief Workers, The American Feder- 
ation of Government Employees. Hun- 
dreds of young college trained Negroes 
through this organization have been 
brought into the labor movement. This 
union has become the battle ground 
for all the left groups in labor. The 
reaction of the bourgeois and racial- 
istically-minded young Negroes to 
this very live union is certainly one of 
the most dramatic developments of 
contemporary Harlem. This develop- 
ment is ignored. 

This book is a handy compendium of 
facts about the Negro labor unionist 
of New York. It does not reveal his 
development, his impediments and the 
deeper significance of his problem. 

Emmett E. Dorsry 
Department of Political Science 
Howard University 


The Last Chord! 

No more fitting finale could be 
written to a noble life, devoted to the 
arts, than was penned by Maud 
Cuney Hare in her last publication: 
Negro Musicians and their Music, a 
monumental work of incomparable 
value to either the dilettante or the 
connoisseur of Negro music. 

"Hare, Maud Cuney, Negro Musicians 


and Their Music. Washington: The Associ- 
ated Publishers, 1936. Pp. 423. 


Although the final details of its pub- 
lication were completed only a short 
time before her death on February 13, 
1936, the 423 pages of Mrs. Hare’s 
new book constitute a compact and 
comprehensive study of Negro musi- 
cians and their music. 

From the first to the last page there 
is reflected the painstaking work of a 
writer with an impassioned interest in 
her subject. Too, there is no doubt 
that her interest is the result of a life- 
long background of artistic culture. 
Mrs. Hare, a nationally known lec- 
turer-musician, has succeeded admir- 
ably in presenting to the student of 
Negro music a source book based upon 
authentic research and first-hand con- 
tact with many of the biographical 
subjects. 

Parts of the book may be read 
separately with complete satisfaction. 
Each may be considered as a series of 
entertaining essays, the whole so well 
put together that no bit of the con- 
tinuity is lost. 

Mrs. Hare sets the pattern of its de- 
velopment in a preface that defines the 
purpose of the book. She states that 
“the Negro, a musical force, has made 
an artistic contribution which is racial 
but not yet national.” It is to be re- 
gretted that the author strayed from 
this purpose from time to time. Never- 
theless, she has kept in mind consist- 
ently the limited growth of her sub- 
jects both as to time and to opportu- 
nity. 

The introduction by Clarence Cam- 
eron White is the gracious apprecia- 
tion of one artist for the finished work 
of another. Negro Musicians and their 
Music is written with two major 
themes, the first devoted to historical 
values, the second to biographical 
sketches of noted Negro musical ar- 
tists. The book also contains an ex- 
cellent bibliography. There is, in addi- 
tion, an appendix that discusses Afri- 
can musical events and Negro folk 
songs. Throughout the text there are 
found many illustrations—pictures of 
musicians and of musical instruments 
as well as reproductions of passages 
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from early African music and from 
Negro folk songs. 

The definitive value of the work, 
however, lies almost wholly in the first 
or the historical part of the book. 

The first three chapters treat of 
African music as the source of Negro 
music. Although her conclusions are 
not entirely uncommon, Mrs. Hare 
presents several new viewpoints in the 
relation of early Coptic, Egyptian, and 
other African religious dance and mu- 
sic forms to the basic motif of all Ne- 
gro music. This motif she traces 
through the music of continental 
Africa and of provincial America. 

One of the most interesting as well 
as the most informative sections of the 
book is found in Chapter II. Here is 
discussed, and illustrated, the histori- 
cal development of music and musical 
instruments in the traditional culture 
of Africa and influence of music on the 
culture of the descendants of the Afri- 
cans. “Had the explorers of Africa 
been musicians as well as archaeolo- 
gists,” states the author, “they would 
have appreciated the mighty ally of 
song which was at their hand; and 
their historical researches would have 
been expedited.” 

The next five chapters give consid- 
eration to continental American Negro 
music. Mrs. Hare acknowledges frank- 
ly “the universality of certain prin- 
ciples of design found in all folk mu- 
sic.” Notwithstanding this, she gives 
credit to purely Negro music for a 
definite and unique design, indicated, 
largely, by “the shifting of accent or 
addition of grace notes and embellish- 
ments to give contrast in different 
repetitions.” 

Whether in “swing-music,” the cur- 
rent popular style in music, or whether 
in the camp-meeting type, the spiritu- 
als, in ragtime, the blues, or the jazz 
type—the preponderant influence of 
Africa accounts almost entirely for the 
use of the rhythm and idioms that 
come closest to giving America its 
only native music. 

In the next chapter, the author dis- 
cusses folk themes in the large forms 





of composition. It is a résumé of the 
historical significance of Negro music 
and a transition into the biographical 
treatment of the subject. 

The first part of Negro Musicians 
and Their Music contains, both in the 
text and in the footnotes, extensive 
references to the pioneers of Negro 
music. Will Marion Cook, J. Rosa- 
mond Johnson, James Reese Europe, 
W. C. Handy, and their contempo- 
raries, are given credit for their varied 
contributions to the musical develop- 
ment of the Negro. However, it is in 
the biographical section that there are 
found life sketches of all those artists 
who have done so much to keep the 
Negro musical tradition alive. 

Beginning with the Creole compos- 
ers of New Orleans as early as 1840, 
Mrs. Hare brings to life for the reader 
many artists little known to present- 
day students though they achieved na- 
tional and international fame during 
their time. More familiar are the 
stories of Madame Azalia Hackley, 
Pedro Tinsley, Samuel Coleridge- 
Taylor, and others of their school. 
Much space is given to musical organi- 
zations many of which are more than 
a quarter century old. Among those 
named are the Fisk Singers, the How- 
ard University Choir and Glee Club, 
the Coleridge-Taylor Society of Wash- 
ington, the Hampton Choir and other 
like groups. 

The reader who is for the first time 
being introduced to a serious discus- 
sion of Negro musicians, will, like the 
author, find it “interesting to discover 
that musicians of Negro blood have 
been of sufficient importance to have 
their names carried down through the 
centuries.” Like a roster of the Arabian 
Nights or a page from European his- 
tory reads the list of some of these 
artists of African descent: Nabut 
Khan Kalawart, 16th century; Nabed 
Ibn-Ouhab, 7th century; Chevalier de 
Saint Georges, George Bridgetower, 
Antonio Carlos Gomez, Amanda Ira 
Aldridge, Brindis de Salis, Ignatius 
Sancho, and others. 

Still another group of musicians, 
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classified as “interpretative musicians” 
are the subjects of another series of 
sketches. The sketches of these men 
and women who are still active in their 
various fortes are incomplete. Never- 
theless, their past achievements, as 
portrayed by Mrs. Hare, are an ex- 
cellent measure of their possible fu- 
ture. 

Among those listed are: Marian An- 
derson, Lillian Evanti, Roland Hayes, 
Edward Matthews, Jules Bledsoe, 
singers; Hazel Harrison, Helen Hagan, 
the late Cornella Lampton, pianists; 
Louia Vaughn Jones, Wesley Howard, 
violinists; Abbie Mitchell, Caterina 
Jarboro, Paul Robeson, Robert Todd 
Duncan, singer-actors; Lulu V. Chil- 
ders, Nathaniel Dett, Hall Johnson, 
director-musicians; and many other 
life stories make a notable chapter on 
contemporary Negro musicians. These 
stories are climaxed by that of Harry 
Burleigh, singer-composer, to whom is 
credited the high esteem in which the 
spiritual is now held. 

Maud Cuney Hare’s Negro Musi- 
cians and Their Music will make a de- 
sirable addition to the library of any 
one who is interested in Negro music 
and Negro musicians—their begin- 
nings, their development, and their 
achievements. It is especially valuable 
to serious students—whether as a 
source book in research, for immediate 
reference, or for collateral reading. — 
Roy W. Trsss, Professor of Pianoforte 
and Organ Howard University 


We Sing America’ 


We Sing America, by Marion Cuth- 
bert, secretary in the Leadership Di- 
vision of the National Board of the 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, is one of the few books about Ne- 
groes written specifically for children 
under the age of twelve. This book 
gives in simple story form information 
designed to develop (1) an understand- 
ing of the economic, social, and po- 
litical problems experienced by Ne- 





*Cuthbert, Marion, We Sing America. 
New York: Friendship Press, 1936. Pp. 117. 


groes, (2) an appreciation for the 
achievements of the Negro in the fields 
of music, art, drama, literature, sports, 
science, business, the professions and 
(3) respect for the contributions of the 
Negro to the building of a great na- 
tion: its discovery, its growth, and its 
development. 

The stories in We Sing America 
center around thirteen major topics. 
The first topic is, “Introducing Amer- 
ican Negroes.” The story is brimful of 
action and enthusiasm on the part of a 
group of school children, who set out 
to extend their knowledge of Negroes 
after the teacher, through wise ques- 
tioning, reveals their limited knowl- 
edge on this question. A section follows 
in which outstanding Negroes in sev- 
eral walks of life are presented: a 
writer, Mr. Arthur Huff Fauset; a doc- 
tor, Dr. Virginia Alexander; a scien- 
tist, Dr. Ernest Everett Just; a police- 
man, Mr. Ellsworth Williams; a 
singer, Miss Marian Anderson; a 
lawyer, Dr. Charles Houston; a min- 
ister, the Reverend William N. De- 
Berry; and two Christian Workers, 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Yergan. 

The second topic describes the “Dis- 
covery of America.” In addition to the 
significant facts found in all history 
texts on the topic Discovery of Amer- 
ica, this text gives emphasis to the fact 
that black men came as leaders of 
other men or as soldiers and workers in 
the expeditions along with white men 
to the new world. 

The third group of stories calls at- 
tention to the part played by Negroes 
in effecting their own freedom. The 33 
slave revolts before the Civil War are 
emphasized in a general discussion 
which precedes a more definite discus- 
sion of heroes who fought without 
swords: Frederick Douglass, Sojourner 
Truth, Harriet Tubman, John Mercer 
Langston. 

Topics four, five, six, seven, and 
eight set forth the problems met by 
Negroes in (1) Earning a Living, (2) 
Working in the Country, (3) Living 
in the City, (4) Going to School, (5) 
Being a Citizen. 
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Topics nine, ten, eleven, and twelve 
are devoted to the achievements of the 
Negro people: in sports, in music, in 
literature, and in the theatre. 

The last topic serves as a sort of 
summary for the book and pictures the 
possibilities of the Negro in the future. 

We Sing America will be hailed with 
enthusiasm by the readers for whom 
it was written—boys and girls under 
twelve—for it fills a real need. Chil- 
dren are entitled to know the truth 
concerning the significance of each 
racial group within the civilization of 
which their own group is a part. Such 
information develops respect, under- 
standing, appreciation, and tolerance 
on the part of one group for another. 
This is of particular importance for the 
Negro, since history texts, newspapers, 
and frequently the moving picture 
present material in a manner to dis- 
credit the Negro group. This type of 
instruction causes the Negro boy or 
girl to become ashamed of his group 
and tends to develop an inferior feel- 
ing on his part; and influences boys 
and girls of other races to look with 
scorn upon the Negro. 

No boy or girl can emerge from the 
pages of We Sing America without a 
more sympathetic understanding of the 
problems encountered by the Negro in 
his struggles to live and enjoy a fruit- 
ful life, without a deeper appreciation 
for the achievements of the Negro; 
without a more wholesome attitude 
toward his status in our social, po- 
litical, and economic structure; in- 
deed, without a feeling of embarrass- 
ment over his limited knowledge of the 
Negro group. 

No Negro boy or girl between the 
ages of 6 and 12 can read We Sing 
America without experiencing an ex- 
pansion of the chest walls—try it on 
the section “Winning in Sports”— 
without a quickening of the pulse, 
without a feeling of increased faith, 
pride, and confidence in his own group. 

We Sing America is a distinct con- 
tribution to children’s literature. It sets 
forth the hidden facts of history in 
simple and readable language. It is 


written in a clear, easy style and yet 
with enough imagination and en- 
thusiasm to catch and hold the atten- 
tion of the boy or girl of twelve or 
fewer years, as indeed, it does the boy 
of twelve or more years. The stories are 
filled with action. The following quo- 
tation is typical: 

Johnny dug his fingers into the short, crisp 
curls of his hair and hunched himself over 
the history book on his desk. . . . The teacher 
had said, ‘Read the first chapter... .’, but 
Johnny was deep in Chapter III... . he was 
on a ship, a ship with Columbus! He was 
discovering America! 


The author introduces each topic with 
well-chosen stories of incidents from 
the child’s life. That is, the stories are 
written from the child’s point of view. 
Section IX: “Winning in Sports” opens 
with a story of a competitive baseball 
game, a scene familiar and of interest 
to all school children. Following this 
story the author introduces the child 
to Negroes who have achieved distinc- 
tion in this field. Section III, “Strug- 
gling for Freedom,” develops in the 
familiar scene of a fishing trip. In this 
setting Tom and Dan learn of the 
thirty-three slave revolts that preceded 
the Civil War; of several Negro 
heroes: Frederick Douglass, Sojourner 
Truth, Harriet Tubman, and John 
Mercer Langston who assisted in free- 
ing their people without the use of the 
sword. Finally, We Sing America 
makes a definite appeal to boys and 
girls under twelve because of the ap- 
propriate illustrations that accompany 
each significant thought and because 
of the use of the dialogue technique. 
This book would be of far greater 
value if it had at least two additional 
features: First, a completely docu- 
mented bibliography of all important 
works by Negroes and about Negroes. 
This bibliography should be annotated 
and should give the selling price of the 
works. Many parents might wish to 
purchase some of the works referred 
to. Such a bibliography would prove 
helpful to them. Second, but not as im- 
portant as the first, is the matter of a 
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picture section. It might be both in- 
spiring and cheering to boys and girls 
of all races to see the pictures of im- 
portant Negroes. Especially would this 
prove helpful to members of other 
groups since their acquaintance with 
Negroes is generally limited to the in- 
dividual who is in his father’s or 
mother’s employ. 

On behalf of the youth of every 
land, I welcome the advent of We Sing 
America. May it find its way into 
classroom, school, public and home li- 
braries, in large numbers. 

JoHN T. PHILLIPS, JR. 

(EprrortaL Note: The reviewer here is a 


Negro youth in the senior class of the Dun- 
bar High School, Washington, D.C.) 


Negroes as Americans’ 


Considerable emphasis is_ being 
placed by teachers of the social sci- 
ences upon the study and reading of 
Negro history. Resolutions expressing 
the importance of this idea have been 
passed by teachers’ associations, edu- 
cational conventions, and assemblies 
of those who are racially minded. A 
survey has revealed the fact that there 
are schools which require their students 
to pursue a course in Negro history as 
one of the several requirements for 
graduation. It is assumed that an ac- 
quaintance with Negro life and history 
will give the student a perspective of 
the life situation into which he must fit 
himself as no other course in the tradi- 
tional college curriculum. 

In response to these expressions of 
sentiment and this activity, there has 
come from the press within recent peri- 
ods several efforts which are intended 
to describe the historical background 
of Negro life. These literary efforts do 
not regard the Negro primarily in 
terms of a problem. Several decades 
ago this was preéminently the ap- 
proach to the study of the Negro. He 
continued to be with the passing of the 
years the stereotype who was either to 
be defended or condemned or patron- 


*Brown, Ina Corinne, The Story of the 
American Negro. New York: Friendship 
Press, 1936. Pp. 208. 


ized, or he was “the White Man’s 
Burden” or “America’s Tragedy.” Re- 
cently the endeavor has been made to 
regard Negroes as persons who have 
lived as other Americans and to pre- 
sent an understanding of the life back- 
ground of this large section of the 
American people; for it is now believed 
that it is from this viewpoint that one 
may approach with competence Negro- 
white relationships in America today. 

Ina Corinne Brown, who was born 
in Texas and was graduated from the 
Southern Methodist University in Dal- 
las in 1921 and has traveled in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa studying problems of 
racial contacts, has presented in The 
Story of the American Negro an all- 
too-brief description of the Negro’s 
history in the United States. The book 
presents an account of the Negro from 
the days of slavery to the present. It 
is, however, not the usual glorified ac- 
count of the Negro’s remarkable 
progress in this country. The chapters 
are brief and are further divided into 
sections, each of which treats some 
special subject. 

Miss Brown looks upon Negroes as 
parts of the population of the United 
States, who have not had their story 
told in adequate terms. She describes 
Negroes as 
a new people who in custom and tempera- 
ment and even in physical features, have 
been modified and changed by their life in 
the new world. They, in turn, in no small 
measure have molded and influenced the 
total life and history of the American peo- 
ple of which they are a part. It is, therefore, 
as interesting and significant human beings, 
neither better nor worse than other folk of 
like opportunities that I have tried to pre- 
sent American Negroes in these pages. 


This point of view is the outstanding 
characteristic of the book. 

The volume begins with a chapter 
entitled, “The Negro Comes to Amer- 
ica,” in which the slave trade is de- 
scribed and generalizations are pre- 
sented concerning it. This section is 
closed with a disquisition on the notion 
of racial inferiority as a basis for the 
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Negro’s enslavement and the philoso- 
phy for its justification. Unlike most 
books of this type, a chapter is de- 
voted to African history but not from 
either the missionary or the explor- 
er’s points of view. While this part 
of the book is general and sketchy, the 
reader can reach the conclusion with 
the author that “in spite of these 
clearly recognized handicaps in the 
natural and cultural environment the 
Negroes were never the brutish savages 
they are sometimes supposed to have 
been.” She adds later that there seems 
to be no reason why Negroes should 
not “along with the rest of the world, 
take pride in the land of the fathers.” 
Space is then given to “The Colonial 
Pattern of Slavery,” “Slavery as an 
Industrial System,” “The Breakdown 
of Slavery,” “Between Two Worlds,” 
“The Struggle Upward,” “Facing the 
Color Line,” “The Black Man’s Bur- 
den,” and “Brown America.” 

Even in the sections on the slave 
system, Miss Brown concludes that 
Negroes have acted as other people 
would have done under similar circum- 
stances. She finds that they were 
neither contented nor happy nor par- 
ticularly loyal to Southern white peo- 
ple and that such interpretations of 
the Negro have implied that docility, 
meekness, and servility are racial 
characteristics of the Negroes. After 
noting Negro insurrections, she states 
that “an examination of the circum- 
stances leads rather to the conclusion 
that slaves acted much as might be 
expected of any group under like con- 
ditions and with a similar back- 
ground.” 

The chapter “Between Two Worlds” 
describes the Reconstruction period 
and in this Miss Brown ventures the 
assertion that the Negroes had much 
more ability and trained leadership 
than the white South believed and that 
“the extravagance and theft, the out- 
rages and indecencies of Reconstruc- 
tion were not to be laid at the door of 
any one group.” The author is a bit 
confused when she writes that “many 
of the Negro legislators were ignor- 


ant, uncouth men just out of slavery” 
and offers no proof for such a general- 
ization other than the usual “wise- 
cracks” of the traditional historian of 
the Reconstruction. Then, as if repent- 
ing of the act of writing such a 
statement, she adds that “a number of 
the black legislators were well edu- 
cated dnd capable men and are so 
recognized by some Southern white 
historians.” In this instance, names 
were mentioned. Miss Brown also 
writes with enthusiasm about “the new 
Negro” who seems to have appeared 
after the World War. To many read- 
ers who look upon history without dim 
glasses the “new” concept is more ap- 
parent than real. 

Interesting sections with well bal- 
anced judgments and conclusions treat 
of “Drawing the Color Line,” “Color 
Line Taboos” and “The Blight of the 
Color Line.” A comment with which 
many educators would agree is, that: 


From his earliest school days the Negro 
child, whether in a segregated or a mixed 
school lives in a world in which all glory 
and beauty, all heroism and worth is meas- 
ured by the white man’s standard. He comes 
to associate his darker skin, his broader nose 
and krinkly hair not only with ugliness but 
with inferiority. The stories in his school 
readers are about the affairs of white folk. 
His geography is likely to picture Africa as 
a land of crude savages. It is never a land 
where black kings ruled, but the place from 
which ‘black slaves were taken. His history 
books make no mention of the black em- 
pires of Songhay and Melle or the rich 
cultures of his ancestors in Ashanti and 
Dahomey. He can read the stories of Ameri- 
can wars and never suspect that black men 
fought courageously in all of them. 


A “Postscript for White Americans” 
brings the book to an end. While no 
effort is made at problem-solving in 
other chapters, in this section the 
author ventures to advise for the fu- 
ture and places the issue squarely be- 
fore the members of the Christian 
Church to apply the teachings of Jesus 
to this problem. For she finds that 
paternalism, enforced segregation, in- 
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justice, and discrimination are not in 
harmony with Christian beliefs. Many 
readers will agree with this view but 
there will be those also who will doubt 
—if the past teaches any lessons at 
all—that courageous action can come 
from the Church as constituted at 
present, without a veritable revolution 
in thought and action. 

The volume has notes and references 


arranged by chapters in its closing 
pages, which comprise good but brief 
bibliographies of the subjects pre- 
sented. The style is interesting and at- 
tractive and the book should have a 
large circle of readers of both races. 


Cuar_es H. Wes ey, Professor 
Department of History 
Howard University 


ABSTRACTS AND DIGESTS 


Shankweiler, P. W., “Negro Education 
in Northern Alabama,” Social 
Forces, 14: 410-16, Mr 1936. 


Acting as an agent of the Race Rela- 
tions Committee of the North Ala- 
bama Methodist Conference, the in- 
vestigator made (1) a statistical 
analysis of Negro-white school dif- 
ferences between Walker County, Ala- 
bama, and other counties and the state 
at large; and (2) a survey of school 
conditions for Negroes in Walker 
County. The analysis of reports of the 
State Department of Education re- 
vealed that, though Walker County, a 
North Alabama industrial community, 
presented considerable disparity be- 
tween conditions of Negro and white 
education, the differences were not so 
marked as in the “Black Belt” agri- 
cultural counties and counties with 
small Negro populations. The more in- 
tensive survey of Negro education 
within the county revealed, among 
other things, (1) privately-owned 
(z.e., by the mining company) and con- 
siderably dilapidated school buildings; 
(2) excessive concentration of Negro 
pupils in the lower grades; (3) propor- 
tionately larger enrollment on the part 
of Negro educables and “a higher rate 
of daily attendance than [in case of] 
the white children”; and (4) less ade- 
quately qualified and much less ade- 
quately paid Negro teachers than 
white teachers. Interviews with resi- 
dents of the county, school officials, 
and others revealed conflicting atti- 
tudes among whites relative to racial 
inequalities in educational opportu- 


nity. Some rationalized the condition; 
others frankly acknowledged and ac- 
cepted it as a policy based upon racial 
prejudice; few if any viewed the situ- 
ation as one needing correction. The 
typical Negro teacher and principal 
interviewed was obviously unhappy 
about the situation, but appeared fear- 
ful “that a free expression of opinion 
might jeopardize his job.”—D. A. W. 


Hooten, E. A., “Plain Statements 
About Race,” Science, 83: 511-13, 
My (29) 1936. 

Irked by man’s perennial effort to 
rationalize his predatory behavior with 
the age-old “specious excuse of racial 
differences,” a Harvard University 
“physical anthropologist, who has de- 
voted most of his research activity to 
the study of race for nearly a quarter 
of a century, desires emphatically to 
dissociate the findings of his science 
from the acts of human injustice which 
masquerade as ‘racial measures’ or 
‘racial movements’ or even ‘racial hy- 
giene.’” He, therefore, asserts what he 
believes to be “the best consensus of 
scientific anthropological opinion upon 
what races are and what they con- 
note.” Among other things, this con- 
sensus holds that: 


[1] A “race” is a physical division of man- 
kind, the members of which are distinguished 
by the possession of similar combinations of 
anatomical features due to their common 
heredity. [2] There exists no single physical 
criterion for distinguishing race; .. . race is 
essentially a zoological device whereby in- 
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definitely large groups of similar appearance 
and hereditary background are classified to- 
gether for the sake of convenience. [3] 
Anthropologists have found as yet no rela- 
tionship between any physical criterion of 
race and mental capacity, whether in in- 
dividuals or in groups. [4] [There has been 
achieved no precise scientific determination 
of racial differences in] psychological char- 
acteristics, in tastes, in temperament and 
even in intellectual qualities. [5] Race is not 
synonomous with language, culture or na- 
tionality; [thus,] there is no Aryan race, ... 
no “French race” and no “German race,” 
properly so-called. [6] Physical anthropolo- 
gists, as yet, are unable precisely to grade ex- 
isting human races upon an evolutionary 
scale, upon the basis of the sum total of their 
anatomical deviations from apes and lower 
animals. [7] A “pure” race is little more than 
an anthropological abstraction; no pure race 
can be found in any civilized country. [8] 
The composite origin of most of the existing 
races of man is demonstrable. [9] The study 
of the results of hybridization between the 
most physically diverse and modern races— 
such as the Negro and the Nordic, or the 
Mongoloid and the brunet Mediterranean 
white—has not demonstrated that fertility 
is decreased, or vitality diminished, by such 
crossings. [10] Within every race there is a 
great individual variation in physical fea- 
tures and in mental capacity, but no close 
correlation between physique and mentality 
has been scientifically demonstrated. 


Believing that “this nation re- 
quires a biological purge if it is to 
check the growing numbers of the phys- 
ically inferior, the mentally ineffec- 
tive and the anti-social,” and recog- 
nizing that “these elements which 
make for social disintegration are 
drawn from no one race or ethnic 
stock,” the author pleads that “each of 
us, Nordic or Negro, Aryan or Semite, 
Daughter of the Revolution or Son of 
St. Patrick, pluck the beam from his 
own eye, before he attempts to remove 
the mote from that of his brother. 
Every tree that bears bad fruit should 
be cut down and cast into the fire. 
Whether that tree is an indigenous 
growth or a transplantation from an 


alien soil, matters not one whit, so long 
as it is rotten.”—D. A. W. 


Hyte, Charles, “Occupational Inter- 
ests of Negro High School Boys,” 
School Review, 44: 34-40, Ja 1936. 
In an effort “(1) to determine the 

occupational choices of Negro pu- 

pils in eight high schools in Indiana 
and four in Kentucky having similar 
educational, economical, and_ social 
traditions and (2) to determine the 
factors affecting the occupational 
choices,” the investigator sent to 1,500 
high school boys copies of a 21-item 
questionnaire calling for information 
concerning age, grade, fathers’ and 
brothers’ occupations, educational 
plans, occupational choices, reasons 
for and agencies influencing occupa- 
tional choices. “The questionnaires 
were filled out under the supervision of 
principals, teachers, and counselors.” 

Of the total questionnaires, 1,248, or 

83.2 per cent, were returned. The major 

findings of the survey are: (a) 86.6 

per cent of the boys plan to finish high 

school, and 69.5 per cent plan to attend 
college. (b) The 870 boys who ex- 
pressed definite occupational choices 
listed over two dozen different voca- 
tions, the highest frequencies occurring 
in case of “teacher” (23.8 per cent of 
total) and “physician” (20.5 per cent 
of total). (c) The boys’ vocational 
choices varied considerably from their 
fathers’ occupations, as is shown by 
the following summary of percentages 
in which the first figure of each pair 
is for boys’ vocational choices, and the 
second, in parentheses, for fathers’ oc- 

cupations: professional, 75.2 (11.6); 

skilled work, 14.7 (17.0); public serv- 

ice, 5.4 (1.3); trade, 3.0 (4.3); 

domestic and personal service, 1.1 

(16.5) ; unskilled labor, 0.6 (49.3). (d) 

Some 49.7 per cent of the boys reported 

having chosen their vocations because 

they “like it,” 20.3 per cent because of 
special “fitness” or aptitude, 12.5 per 
cent because they offer a “good living,” 

6.2 per cent because the fields are “un- 

crowded,” and 11.3 per cent for seven 

other reasons. (e) Frequencies of re- 
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sponses designating “agencies that in- 
fluenced . . . their choice of occupa- 
tions” are distributed as follows: 
school activities, parents, and teachers 
—70.8 per cent; “none”—18.7 per 
cent; and seven other agencies—10.5 
per cent. The investigator interprets 
his data as revealing “a real need for 
guidance in the twelve _ schools 
studied.,.—-D. A. W. 


Bro, Margueritte H., ‘““Up By the Boot- 
straps,” Christian Century, 53: 
492-94, Ap (1) 1936. 

“Consumers’ Codperation Among Ne- 
groes in Gary, Indiana,” Monthly 
Labor Review, 42: 369-71, F 1936. 
In a city of 20,000 Negroes, fifty per 

cent of them “on relief,” “three to five 

families [living] in shacks and flats 
meant for one family,” .. . “choked by 
small indebtednesses contracted while 
waiting for jobs,” and having “lost 
their moral bearings’”—for Negroes in 
such a city to achieve a significant de- 
gree of economic emergence, solely 
through “codperation,”’ is, indeed, to 
lift themselves “up by the bootstraps.” 

The story of this achievement, an ac- 

count of the now widely-publicized 

Negro consumers’ coéperative store in 

Gary, Indiana, is related by Bro in 

considerable detail. The idea was con- 

ceived by a high school teacher of 
physics who “chanced upon the com- 
prehensive volume ‘Consumers’ Co- 
operative Societies.’ ”’ The codperative 

was started with a membership of 15 

families and an aggregate capital of 

$24; expanded by Christmas, 1932, to 

a store with two clerks; and by August, 

1934, to a “new store” with 90 members 

and a capital investment of $787.55. 

One year later it had a membership of 

371 with sales for the year totaling 

$34,055.26, and had employed an 

average of 4.5 employees at an average 
annual salary of $666. Then, in Feb- 
ruary, 1936, apparently for prejudicial 
reasons, “the store was dropped from 
the list of stores at which relief cases 
are allowed to trade.” Thus, with one 
stroke, it lost one-fourth of its trade, 
comprising a thousand dollars a 


month. Nevertheless, “the codperative 
spirit grows,” and still further enter- 
prises have developed or are in the 
offing. Among the former is a credit 
union, “chartered in December, 1934, 
with a capital of $12,” and now 
(March, 1936) “possessed of capital 
approximating $1,000 and 150 mem- 
bers,” most of them employed by the 
steel mills or by WPA. There are also, 
as “auxiliary organizations,” a “Youth 
league” of “some thirty very active 
members between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-five” who meet to discuss 
the “codperative approach to the Ne- 
gro problem,” and who are furnishing 
their own club rooms; and a “Woman’s 
guild” of “thirty-five active members 
who make it their particular business 
to cultivate housewives, to buy shares 
through the guild, to promote mass 
meetings which have had as high as 
five hundred persons in attendance.” 
Contemplated in the “five-year plan” 
is a “building credit loan association” 
from which, “for the first time .. . 
Gary Negroes can get loans, under suf- 
ficient security, with which to build 
their own homes”; and a “Gary pro- 
ducers codperative” which will market 
its own “excellent crops of tomatoes, 
beans, okra, peas, squash and corn.” 
The seed, having once been planted, 
grows apace. “One walks around the 
neighborhood—in and out of flats, 
stores, alleys and schools—and begins 
to ponder,” the author concludes, “on 
the economic strength of bootstraps.” 

In the second article listed above, 
Monthly Labor Review, aside from 
relating many of the details outlined 
by Bro, adds: “The codperative move- 
ment, it is said, can contribute to the 
solution of the problem of the Negro 
in America because” (1) it involves 
self-help, the only procedure by which 
any group may elevate itself; (2) it 
develops a new spirit and a new hope 
among its lowly, working class mem- 
bers; and (3), by affiliating with re- 
gional, national, and _ international 
groups, the codperative becomes in- 
tegrated in “a true democracy ... in 
which minority groups may keep their 
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self-respect.” Further details are given 
also of the “5-year plan of codperative 
action for lifting the economic status 
of the Negro in Gary.” They include a 
third, a fourth, and a fifth store, an 
automobile service station, a bakery, a 
dairy, and a farm resort. Concomi- 
tant with the last development, in 1938, 
“an annual million-dollar business is 
anticipated.”—D. A. W. 


Davis-Du Bois, Rachel, “Developing 
Sympathetic Attitudes Towards 
Peoples,” Journal of Sociology, 9: 
387-96, Mr 1936. 

Accepting realistically such basic 
educational principles as that of The 
Commission on Social Studies which 
“deems possible and desirable the 
steady enlargement of sympathetic un- 
derstandings . . . among diverse races, 
religions, and cultural groups which 
compose the American nation,” the 
Service Bureau for Education in 
Human Relations undertook to do 
something about it. During 1934-35, it 
developed a school program to coun- 
teract the tendency towards ethno- 
centrism, and offered its services to 15 
schools in the New York metropolitan 
area. 

The fundamental principles which 
underlie the whole approach of the 
Bureau are of such significance as to 
warrant quoting here. 

(1) The development of more sympathetic 

attitudes toward peoples is a major educa- 

tional objective, in fact an obligation, of 

our American communities and schools, (2) 

The experiences planned by us must carry an 

emotional tone that is strong and driving, 

because we act not according to what we 
know, but according to what we feel about 
what we know. (3) In planning such experi- 
ences as will help to set up sympathetic 
understandings, we must consider the fol- 
lowing theories: (a) an old attitude will 
persist as long as the individual feels that 
his own personality gains by it; and (b) a 
crisis situation in which the old attitude 
will not work will force the individual to 
adopt a new attitude. (4) No one race is any 
better than any other race, so far as any- 
body has ever been able to prove. Most 


people in every race are about average in 
intelligence and morals, while each race has 
a few great men and a few criminals. 


With the aid of teachers in the co- 
operating schools, the Service Bureau 
used three approaches for the organi- 
zation of learning activities designed to 
achieve previously formulated specific 
objectives. These approaches were: 
(1) intellectual—deliberately planned 
“incidental” teachings in the class- 
room about the contributions of mem- 
bers of various racial groups; (2) emo- 
ttonal—dramatic and other creative 
interpretations by members of minor- 
ity racial groups, together with having 
pupils live vicariously the experiences 
of such groups by participating in 
plays centering around their culture; 
also miscellaneous assembly programs 
scheduled throughout the year; and (3) 
situational—provision of many oppor- 
tunities for pupils to meet and enjoy 
intimate face-to-face contacts with 
members of minority racial groups. 
Subjective criteria—observed behavior 
of pupils, their own comments and 
those of teachers—together with some 
objective test data, suggest that the 
program has effected “some change 
toward more liberal attitudes.” 

The Service Bureau for Education 
in Human Relations, 103 West 121st 
Street, New York City, is a non-profit 
organization. It invites written ac- 
counts of successful efforts to develop 
sympathetic attitudes between cultural 
and racial groups, and offers to teach- 
ers miscellaneous instructional aids it 
has developed.—D. A. W. 


“The Spectre at Richmond” (Editori- 
al), Wilson Bulletin for Librarians, 
10: 592-93, My 1936. 


The “semi-official” announcement to 
Negro members of the American Li- 
brary Association, specifying, in ad- 
vance of the recent convention in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, to just what degree 
they might expect to participate in the 
convention program, aroused the ire of 
the editor of the Wilson Bulletin. To 
him, the proposed segregation of Ne- 
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gro delegates throughout the confer- 
ence, and the stipulation that “those 
meetings which are apart of break- 
fasts, luncheons, or dinners are not 
open to Negroes” are unworthy of the 
ideals of the A.L.A. He predicts that, 
though the question is not scheduled 
for discussion on the program, “it will 
be a spectre haunting the [convention | 
halls.” Such practices may conform to 
the laws of Virginia; yet, insists the 
editor, they contravene a “higher law 

. doing violence to the best thought 
and the highest hope of our national 
life.’ Besides, “we have forty-eight 
states in the Union.”—D. A. W. 


Pearl, Raymond, “Fertility and Con- 
traception in Urban Whites and Ne- 
groes,” Science. 83:503-6, My (22) 
1936.7 
In this significant paper, the author, 

an authority whose numerous bio- 
metric studies have made available 
much important data on the American 
Negro, discusses the comparative fer- 
tility of whites and Negroes as de- 
termined from the complete reproduc- 
tive histories of 25,316 white and 
5,633 Negro women “overtly fertile in 
1931 or 1932, and resident in or near 
26 large cities in 14 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, east of the Missis- 
sippi River and north of the southern- 
most tier of states.” Confidence in the 
results is inspired by the facts that, 
“all the statistical tests that it has so 
far been possible to apply, indicate 
that the sample is, within the defined 
limitations imposed by the plan of col- 
lection of data, justly representative 
of the general population of women 
from which it was drawn,” and that 
each of the 30,949 case histories was 
critically examined in detail by the 
author. 

The general reader will recall that 
recent studies have produced arresting 
findings about the American birth 
rate. Pearl and others have directed 
attention to the steady decline in our 


*Previous partial reports by the author 
on the same investigation appear in Human 
Biology, 4: 363-407, 1932; 6: 354-401, 1934. 


birth rate since 1915. In 1933 the 
United States was barely above the 
class of the world’s lowest birth rate 
countries. Sydenstricker and Perrot 
have shown that during the depression 
the highest birth rate uniformly pre- 
vailed in those families of lowest eco- 
nomic status. In any consideration of 
the future composition of the Ameri- 
can population the birth rates of its 
constituent racial groups is of para- 
mount importance. 

The American Negro birth rate is 
approximately one fifth greater than 
the white. Because the death rate of 
Negro children under one year per 
1000 live births approaches twice that 
of the whites, the Negro birth excess is 
more than compensated. Since, how- 
ever, infant mortality is more amenable 
to human control than fertility, it be- 
comes vital to know whether the great- 
er birth rate of the Negro is due to a 
greater natural fecundity or to other 
causes. This is the subject upon which 
Professor Pearl’s investigations en- 
lighten us. 

To determine relative fertility he 
has chosen to study the incidence of 
pregnancies rather than live birth 
rates because the latter do not take ac- 
count of reproductive wastage due to 
abortions, miscarriages and stillbirths. 

The data furnishing the conclu- 
sions are derived from two groups of 
subjects who gave no reason to “their 
demeanor, behavior or histories” for 
their veracity to be doubted, and “who 
were married, had been married only 
once, and who were free of any form 
of gynecological disease.” 

The first group consisted of 13,682 
whites, 54 per cent of that race, and 
4,676 Negroes, 83.0 per cent of their 
series, who had never practiced con- 
traception in any form. In this group 
the median pregnancy rates by five 
year ago periods of exposure to risk 
of becoming pregnant showed no sig- 
nificant racial difference at any age. 
Thus, according to this evidence, the 
natural innate fertility of white and 
Negro women is identical. 

The second group consisted of 
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10,806 or 42.7 per cent of the whites 
and 925 or 16.4 per cent of the Negroes, 
who had “regularly or intermittently, 
intelligently or stupidly, attempted to 
prevent or control the incidence of 
pregnancy by some method, technique 
or mode of sexual behavior.” It is ob- 
vious that in this series relatively twice 
as many whites as Negroes attempted 
contraception in some form. More 
striking is the difference in efficiency 
obtained by the two races, as shown by 
comparison of the median pregnancy 
rates of “contraceptors” and “non- 
contraceptors.” In the whites, contra- 
ception as practiced in this sample of 
the general population, which included 
“inefficient techniques and stupid ef- 
forts along with the efficient and 
shrewd,” reduced the pregnancy rates 
from roughly 25 to over 50 per cent, 
except for the extreme age classes. 
Among the Negroes, on the other hand, 
the pregnancy rates for the “contra- 
ceptors” are not significantly different 
from those of the “non-contraceptors.” 

The interest of these findings is en- 
hanced by the author’s comments. He 
states that the percentage of white 
women definitely recorded as practic- 
ing contraception somewhat, but not 
greatly, underestimates the percentage 
actually practicing contraception in 
the general population from which the 
sample was drawn. Among the Negroes 
on the other hand, he states that “the 
present data confirm and extend the 
experience of birth control clinics to 
the effect that the general run of Ne- 
groes do not practice contraception ef- 
fectively, even after they have been in- 
structed.” 

Greater competence for the conduc- 
tion and analysis of an investigation of 
this kind could not be desired. The con- 
clusions are carefully and conserva- 
tively worded. Inasmuch as this is the 
most comprehensive and thorough in- 
vestigation of the subject yet executed, 
these conclusions carry considerable 
weight. It is to be noted also that al- 
though the author has been studying 
the problems of fertility for many 
years, the present results are an- 


nounced, with true scientific candor, as 
the yield of the present data only, with 
no attempt to harmonize conflicting 
inferences from previous studies on less 
adequate material. 

In 1932 Pearl analyzed for the rela- 
tion between fertility and economic 
status, the carefully recorded repro- 
ductive histories of 541 white and 145 
Negro women who visited the Bureau 
for Contraceptive Advice in Balti- 
more.’ These data showed that among 
both whites and Negroes “those women 
with relatively higher weekly family 
incomes tended to have relatively few- 
er pregnancies and fewer children than 
those women with relatively low in- 
comes,” but that, “as measured by 
pregnancy rates, the Negroes in this 
experience seem to be innately more 
fertile than the whites, even after dif- 
ferences in economic status have been 
eliminated.” In addition, reproductive 
wastage in this series due to abortions, 
miscarriages and stillbirths was sig- 
nificantly less in the Negroes than in 
the whites, while in the present report 
it is pointed out that in the general 
population the Negro reproductive 
wastage rate is much higher than the 
white due partly to a greater preva- 
lence of venereal diseases. 

It must be said at once that the sam- 
ple of this early study was small and 
selected, as women seeking advice 
from a contraceptive bureau probably 
exhibit a higher fertility than the gen- 
eral population. The strength of the 
present study lies in the large number 
of subjects and, as far as possible, the 
elimination of selection. 

Proper evaluation of the results of 
these separate investigations must, of 
course, await Doctor Pearl’s own in- 
terpretations. These are certain to ap- 
pear in his forthcoming volume, which 
will present the complete results of this 
study. 

Negroes, mindful of Professor Kelly 
Miller’s finding some years ago that 
the average number of children per 
family in the faculty of Howard Uni- 


* Human Biol., 4: 525-53, 1932. 
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versity is 1.6, and his inference that 
this group was typical of like elements 
throughout the race, will be particular- 
ly interested to know what further 
light may be had upon the practice and 
efficiency of contraceptive methods in 
their group in relation to economic 
status. 

The results of the investigation so 
far presented, namely, identical fer- 


tility of whites and Negroes, and small 
and inefficient practice of contracep- 
tion among Negroes are so significant 
in their implications that Doctor 
Pearl’s final volume is sure to be an- 
ticipated with great eagerness by a 
very wide circle. 

W. Montacvue Coss 

The School of Medicine 

Howard University 
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Current Trends and Events in 
Negro Education 


Section A: Federal Activities and Negro Education, 
and General Progress 


WALTER G. DANIEL 


FEpERAL ACTIVITIES 


T= NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRA- 
TION replaced the Federal Emergen- 
cy Relief Administration in providing 
for the administration of federal aid 
to youth. The newer organization 

was established by Executive Order of the 
President on June 26, 1935 as a division of 
the Works Progress Administration through 
the authority of the Emergency Relief Ap- 
propriation Act of 1935 “to conserve the skill, 
the energy and the aspiration of the youth 
of the nation.” The basic aim of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration is to provide 
needy young people with educational, recrea- 
tional, guidance and work opportunities. 


It is estimated by national headquar- 
ters that 50,000 Negro youth are bene- 
fiting from the program. 

In continuance of its purpose, this 
section reports progress affecting the 
Negro under the N.Y.A. as a supple- 
ment to the report on the F.E.R.A. in 
the Journau for April 1935 (pp. 278- 
82). 

Negro Participation in Administra- 
tion and Supervision.—The National 
Advisory Committee contained from 
its beginning two Negro members: 
President Mordecai W. Johnson of 
Howard University and President 
Mary McLeod Bethune of Bethune- 
Cookman College. A group of nation- 
ally representative Negroes contrib- 
uted further counsel. 

The Division of Negro Affairs was 
created as an integral part of the na- 
tional administrative headquarters at 
Washington, to effect the integration 
and participation of Negro youth in 
the national program. Mrs. Bethune 


assumed the position of director of the 
Division in July, 1936, and added to 
the staff as her assistant Dr. Frank 
Horne, Acting Principal of the Fort 
Valley Normal and Industrial School 
and two office aides.* Prior to the ap- 
pointment of Mrs. Bethune, Miss 
Juanita Sadler, formerly of the Na- 
tional Y.W.C.A. Student Division, 
served as a special adviser on matters 
pertaining to the Negro. There are now 
nineteen persons serving as Negro state 
administrative assistants to the State 
Youth Directors as follows: 


Alabama: Robert R. Moton 
District of Columbia: Sadie G. Mays 
Florida: Edward Rodriguez 
Georgia: R. W. Bullock 

Illinois: Charles E. Browning 
Indiana: Mercer M. Mance 
Kentucky: T. E. Brown 
Louisiana: Herbert Mack 
Maryland: Sarah Fernandie 

New Jersey: Wm. A. Smith 

New York City: A. G. Fallings 
New York State: Edward Taylor 
North Carolina: Charles A, Boyer 
Oklahoma: T. C. Fletcher 
Pennsylvania; Rufus 8. Watson 
South Carolina: Cecelia Johnson 
Tennessee: T. E. Clay 

Virginia: J. A. Oliver 

West Virginia: Bruce Hill 


In addition, Negroes are serving as 
supervisors of various project units 
throughout the country, and as mem- 
bers of the State Advisory Committee 


* The information on this topic was fur- 
nished largely through the courtesy of the 
office of Mrs. Bethune and of Dr. Horne 
especially. 
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in twenty-one states and the District 
of Columbia. 

N.Y.A. Student Aid—As of March, 
1936, Negro youth received 9.6 per 
cent of the high school aid but only 4.1 
per cent of the college aid and 2.5 per 
cent of the graduate aid. 

The purpose of the Student Aid Program is 
to enable young men and women between 
the ages of 16 and 25 to earn sufficient funds 
to allow them properly to continue in school, 
college and graduate school. Allotments are 
made on the basis of need, of population 
percentages and school enrollments. Negro 
college presidents and school principals ad- 
minister the program in their own institu- 
tions under the general supervision of the 
State Youth Director. A special fund for 
Negro graduate students has been set aside 
in the N.Y.A. Office in Washington. Negro 
graduate students who cannot be assisted un- 
der a given institution’s quota for graduate 
aid may apply, through the institution they 
wish to attend, for assistance from the spe- 
cial Negro Graduate Aid Fund, which has 
been set up on a national basis by the Wash- 
ington Office of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. At the average rate of $6.00 
per month for elementary and high school 
students, $15.00 per month for college stu- 
dents, and $30.00 for graduate students, over 
5,000 Negro college and university studénts 
and 21,000 elementary and high school stu- 
dents received educational aid during the 
term 1935-36. 

TABLE I 


N.Y.A. Arm 1935-36 to SrupENTs In NEGRO 
CoLLEGESs By STATES 


No. of 
No. of Student Monthly 


Schools Jobs Allotment 
Alabama ....... 6 226 $ 3,390.00 
Arkansas ....... 6 111 1,665.00 
Delaware ...... 1 9 135.00 
DONG eciuiedicieuses 2 202 3,030.00 
Ploreda: .éic.ss 4 148 2,220.00 
Georgia ...000+s 1] 300 4,500.00 
Kentucky ...... 2 69 1,035.00 
Louisiana ...... 6 209 3,135.00 
Maryland ...... 3 79 1,185.00 
Mississipi ..... 8 110 1,650.00 
Missourt ....... 2 51 765.00 
North Carolina .11 345 5,175.00 
OIRO so sncecasesc 1 78 1,170.00 


Oklahoma ..... 1 86 1,290.00 


Pennsylvania ... 2 54 810.00 
South Carolina . 6 146 2,190.00 
Tennessee ...... 8 212 3,180.00 
pI SP 13 374 5,610.00 
VQQHUG:.csese00 4 276 4,140.00 
West Virginia .. 3 115 1,725.00 

WD. cxaves 100 3,200 $48,000.00 


Table I shows that a total number 
of 100 schools had received a combined 
quota assignment of 3,200 student jobs 
with a monthly allotment of $48,000.00 
for 1935-36. These figures represent an 
increase of 4 institutions, 506 jobs, and 
$5,575.00 over 1934-35. (See the 
JournaL for April, 1935, p. 280, for 
1933-35 figures.) 

The following colleges participated 
in the program for the first time: 


Alabama—Selma 
Arkansas—Dunbar Junior, State A.&M. 
Georgia—The Atlanta School of Social 
Work 
Louisiana—Dillard (which replaces New 
Orleans and Straight), Louisiana Negro 
N.&I. Institute, Valencia Jones Normal 
Maryland—Coppin Normal 
Mississippi—Piney Woods 
Texas—Butler, Jarvis Christian, Paul Quinn, 
Sam Houston, Tyler Junior 
Negro Graduate Aid through the 
special fund was utilized by students 
in the states which follow. In paren- 
theses, schools are given where known. 
Complete data are not available. 


California—(University of Southern Cali- 
fornia) 

District of Columbia—(Howard University) 

Georgia—(Atlanta University, Atlanta 
School of Social Work) 

Illinois—(University of Chicago) 

Indiana 

Iowa—(Iowa State University) 

Kansas—(University of Kansas) 

Massachusetts—(Boston University) 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New York City 

New York State 

Ohio 

Tennessee—(Fisk University) 

Washington—(University of Washington) 

Wisconsin 
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The officials of the N.Y.A. believe 
that its program “is serving as a spear- 
head attack upon the problems of 
masses of underprivileged Negro youth 
in all sections of the country who are 
economically unable to get training at 
a time when trained minds and hands 
are most needed.” 

Other Activities Under N.Y.A—In 
addition to the student aid program, 
four types of activities are being spon- 
sored. These are work projects, camps 
for unemployed women, vocational 
counseling, and leisure time activities. 
Approximately 20,000 Negro men and 
women between the ages of 18 and 25, 
whose families are certified by local 
relief authorities as eligible for em- 
ployment on W.P.A. projects are bene- 
fiting. These young people work ap- 
proximately one-third of the W.P.A. 
hours and receive about one-third of 
the security wage allotments to their 
communities. 

Throughout the nation, Negroes are 
participating in such sample activities 
as improving swimming and park 
facilities in Austin, Texas; improving 
and supervising recreational facilities 
in Indiana, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
Georgia; checking school attendance 
in Meridian, Mississippi; and conduct- 
ing toy lending in Newark, New Jer- 
sey. 

Five special camps for unemployed 
Negro women were conducted during 
the summer of 1935-36 in the States of 
Florida, Kansas, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina. Four hundred young 
Negro women received special training 
at camps employing Negro staff mem- 
bers. There were at least three states 
which had an interracial constituency: 
Illinois (3), Pennsylvania (3), Wyom- 
ing (1). The instruction provided, 
stressed practical activities relating to 
health, recreation, vocation, home 
management. 

Junior job guidance and placement 
are being conducted for the benefit of 
Negroes. One junior counselor is placed 
in the United States Employment Of- 
fice at Washington, D.C., two Negro 
counselors are employed in the state 
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employment office in each of the states 
of Illinois (two in Chicago) and North 
Carolina (one in Durham and one in 
Charlotte). 

Leisure-time activities are provided 
through the development and exten- 
sion of educational and recreational 
facilities for Negro youth in camps, 
schools, and community centers. 

Florida N.Y.A. Directory—A “Di- 
rectory of Opportunities for Negro 
Youth in Florida’—A summary of 
community resources, organizations, 
and services for youth was compiled 
by Edward R. Rodriguez, Adminis- 
trative Assistant in Charge of Negro 
Activities of the N.Y.A. of Florida. He 
was assisted by C. Lowell Turner and 
T. V. Thomas. This mimeographed 
publication contains thirteen prelimi- 
nary pages, 123 pages of a directory of 
all Florida organizations serving 
youth, arranged by counties, and seven 
pages indexing the opportunities. All 
organizations offering advantages to 
youth in education, recreation, voca- 
tional training, health, cultural devel- 
opment, or any other field are included. 
In the collection of the material, high 
school students were used. 


OTHER FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 


Hyowaro UNIVERSITY ON OcTOBER 26, 
1936, formally received from the 
Federal Government a new Chemistry 
Building, with President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt delivering the dedicatory 
address. The building cost $626,000 
and was financed from the W.P.A., ad- 
ministered by Secretary Harold L. 
Ickes, who presented the key to the 
Board of Trustees of the University. 
It is one of the finest buildings of its 
kind and provides excellent facilities 
for scholarly investigation. 


HE EMERGENCY EDUCATION PRo- 

GRAM has accelerated the decrease 
in illiteracy among Negroes, according 
to a release by James A. Atkins, Spe- 
cialist in Negro Education, W.P.A. 
The release points out that 300,000 Ne- 
groes have been taught to read and 
write in emergency classes, taught by 
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from 5,000 to 7,000 Negro teachers, 
most of whom have devoted practically 
full time to this field. In 1930 there 
were 1,431,626 Negro illiterates 16 
years-old-and-over in the United 
States, according to United States Cen- 
sus reports. Considering that the aver- 
age annual decrease for the sixty years 
from 1870 to 1930 was 17,000, and the 
decrease under the emergency program 
has accelerated this to 100,000 annu- 
ally, it is prophesied that the 1940 
illiteracy rate among Negroes may be 
made to approach national norms. 
Special effort has been directed toward 
the deep South where the problem has 
been most acute. 


HE Unitep States OFFIcE or Epvu- 

CATION sponsored its seventh annu- 
al radio program on the education of 
Negroes, Friday, November 13, 1936, 
from 1:30 to 2:30 in the afternoon. 
The program, broadcast over a coast- 
to-coast network of the National 
Broadcasting Company, included an 
address by Dr. Bruce R. Payne, Pres- 
ident of George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee, music by the 
Fisk University Jubilee Singers, a brief 
talk by Mrs. Willa C. Burch, President 
of the National Association of Teach- 
ers in Colored Schools, and remarks by 
the master of ceremonies, Dr. Ambrose 
Caliver, Senior Specialist in the Edu- 
cation of Negroes in the United States 
Office of Education. The speakers em- 
phasized vocational education and 
guidance for Negroes, which is a sub- 
ject that is being surveyed by the Fed- 
eral Office. 


HE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF Epvu- 

CATION issued a circular—College 
Receipts and Expenditures, 1935-36— 
based upon a preliminary sampling re- 
port. The failure of Negro colleges to 
submit reports is the main reason that 
the statistics given do not represent the 
true situation. Only fifteen institutions 
or about one-seventh of the Negro col- 
leges reported—a very small sampling. 
These colleges indicate that for 1935- 
36 the receipts for educational and 





general and capital purposes were 
$3,432,537.00, representing an increase 
of 19.6 per cent over 1933-34, and that 
the expenditures were $2,607,674.00 
representing an increase of 5.8 per cent 
for the same years. The 281 institu- 
tions primarily attended by whites re- 
ported for 1935-36 receipts of 
$121,995,864.00 and expenditures of 
$105,722 ,982.00, representing increases 
of 12.4 per cent and 5.8 per cent, re- 
spectively. 

The “honor roll” of institutions for 
Negroes reporting in the various 
classes follows: 


Publicly-C ontrolled: 
North Carolina College for Negroes 
State Teachers College, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama 
Cheyney Teachers College, Pennsylvania 


Privately-C ontrolled: 
Talladega, Alabama 
Howard, District of Columbia 
Paine, Georgia 
Bennett, North Carolina 
Shaw, North Carolina 
Lincoln, Pennsylvania 
Fisk, Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Bishop, Texas 
Wiley, Texas 
Hampton, Virginia 
Virginia Union, Virginia 


For two institutions comparable data 
were not available, although certain 
figures for 1935-36 appear in the sep- 
arate tables, but not the summaries. 
These are Georgia N. & A. College and 
Allen University in South Carolina. 


GENERAL PROGRESS 


HE VIRGINIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF 

EpucatTion has recently announced 
the appointment of Archie G. Rich- 
ardson as Assistant to the State Super- 
visor of Negro Education, Fred M. 
Alexander. Mr. Richardson is the first 
Negro to be appointed to the State De- 
partment. The white supervisor main- 
tains offices in the State Office Build- 
ing, while the Negro assistant 
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maintains headquarters in the office 
building in the colored business sec- 
tion. Mr. Richardson received his 
bachelor’s degree from the Virginia 
State College in 1927 and has done 
graduate work. He has been principal 
of the Mecklinburg County Training 
School and the Saint Paul High School, 
Lawrenceville, Virginia. 


= ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF 
Necro Lire AND History held its 
twenty-first annual meeting at the 
Virginia State College, Ettrick, Vir- 
ginia, October 25-28, 1936. The ad- 
dresses and discussions concentrated 
on the teaching of Negro history, liter- 
ature, and art in elementary, sec- 
ondary, and collegiate institutions. 
Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune was 
elected to succeed John Hope, de- 
ceased, as the President of the Asso- 
iation. Dr. Carter G. Woodson was 
re-elected as Director of Research and 
Editor, and L. R. Mehlinger, as Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. Dr. Rayford Logan, 
Department of History, Atlanta Uni- 
versity, was selected as Assistant Edi- 
tor. It was voted to revive the Board 
of Editors—to be named by Dr. 
Woodson and approved by the Execu- 
tive Committee. The members already 
announced are Luther P. Jackson, Vir- 
ginia State; Sterling Brown, Howard; 
Lorenzo Greene, Lincoln (Missouri) ; 
Rayford Logan, Atlanta; L. D. Red- 
dick, Dillard; and W. Allison Davis 
of Washington, D.C. 


HE East TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION 

OF TEACHERS IN COLORED SCHOOLS 
met in twenty-fourth annual session 
at Knoxville, Tennessee, October 29- 
31, 1936. Vocational guidance was the 
theme of the program which included 
among the principal speakers such na- 
tional characters as Dr. Walter D. 
Cocking of the Tennessee State De- 
partment of Education, Dr. W. J. Hale 
of the Tennessee A. and I. College, Dr. 
H. H. Long of the Washington, D.C., 
Public Schools, and Dr. C. H. Thomp- 
son of Howard University. 


"= ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES 
also met at the Virginia State College 
for Negroes, November 12-13, 1936. 
In this, the third annual meeting of the 
body, the discussions, related to re- 
ports of plans and progress of the vari- 
ous surveys and activities in behalf of 
Negroes fostered by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, problems of higher education 
and relationships, occupational oppor- 
tunities, secondary school administra- 
tion, and the articulation of secondary 
education with higher education, the 
needs of Negroes as individuals in 
American society. Prominent educa- 
tors representing all sections of the 
country engaged in several panel dis- 
cussions. V. E. Daniel, Dean of Wiley 
College, Marshall, Texas, was elected 
the new President of the Association, 
which will meet next year in New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. 


Section B: Higher Education 
MARTIN D. JENKINS 


HE CONTEMPORARY EDUCATIONAL 

scene is characterized by a general 
recognition that the present educa- 
tional programs of institutions of 
higher learning are inadequately meet- 
ing the needs of the community and of 
students. There exists a skeptical at- 
titude toward aims and _ procedures 
which is reflected in the efforts of pro- 
gressive institutions to provide a more 


functional educational experience for 
students and to develop a more vital 
relationship with the community. One 
of the major aims of this department 
of the JourRNAL is to provide a clear- 
ing house for the worthwhile programs 
of research, curriculum development, 
community cooperation, and the like, 
that are being carried out by Negro 
colleges and universities. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL 
Dietetics, TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


SIGNIFICANT VENTURE IN CURRICU- 

LUM expansion has been an- 
nounced by Tuskegee Institute. Begin- 
ning with the school year 1936-37, a 
three-year course leading to a diploma 
will be offered in commercial dietetics. 
The aim of the course is to be “train- 
ing of those seeking employment as 
chefs, stewards, caterers and dieti- 
tians.” An announcement of the col- 
a describes this innovation as fol- 
ows: 


This course in Commercial Dietetics at Tus- 
kegee Institute has been established at the 
request of southern hotel managers in ac- 
cord with their immediate needs for trained 
cooks and chefs. This need, which is most 
acute in the South at the present time, is 
present in less degree over the entire coun- 
try. The scope of the work offered is such 
as to prepare chefs, stewards, caterers and 
dietitians. The courses are designed to culti- 
vate appreciation, develop a mastery of 
principles, develop skill and technique, in- 
crease vision and develop a sense of re- 
sponsibility. Emphasis is placed on the im- 
portance of development to the point of 
originality and creative capacity. 

In addition to the main course of study 
intended for professional development, the 
courses have been planned in such a way 
as to take care of the present needs of in- 
service employees; to further develop men 
and women with some previous foods train- 
ing and experience. The courses offer, by 
type, scope, sequence, credit and method, a 
splendid opportunity to young men and 
women of college calibre to secure sound 
professional training in the commercial as- 
pects of buying, preparing and serving of 
foods. To insure the practical point of view, 
students are required to spend the summer 
before graduation in the boarding depart- 
ment of some well-operated hotel. 


The following course of study has 
been outlined: 


First Year 

Food Orientation 

Fundamental Food Principles 

Simple Food Preparation and Table Service 
Hotel Meal Planning and Menu Making 
Marketing and Buying 
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Institutional Equipment 
Managerial Food Problems 
Personality Cookery 

Food Vocational Art 

General Hygiene and Sanitation 
General Chemistry 
Mathematics, Commercial Arithmetic 
Business English 

Second Year 

Food Education 

Technique in Food Preparation 
Experimental Cookery 
Elementary Quantity Cookery 
Demonstrational Cookery 

Food Cost 

Introducing Nutrition 

Food Psychology 

Food Chemistry 

Agriculture Survey 

Biology 

Military Science 

Physical Education 

Third Year 

Science and Art of Cookery 
Quantity Cookery Methods 
Catering—Advanced 

Special Hotel Cookery 
Institutional Practice 

Advanced Nutrition and Dietetics 
Food Efficiency 

General French 

Household Physics 

Professional Institutional Ethics 
Electives 

Military Science 

Physical Education 

Possible Electives 

Comparative Cookery 
Occasional, Individual and Group Cookery 
Hotel Engineering 

Service, Science and Art 
Institutional Management 

Chef and Cook Technique 
Commercial and Industrial Geography 
Economics (Related to Foods) 
Business Accounting 
Commercial Sociology 


In connection with this project, 
which has been endorsed by the Ameri- 
can Hotel Association, the Institute 
offers short-courses for in-service 
cooks and others not able to remain 
the full training period. The first of 
these short courses was conducted dur- 
ing the summer of 1936. 


RESEARCH PROGRAM OF THE KENTUCKY 
STaTE INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 

FREQUENTLY EXPRESSED CRITICISM 

of Negro colleges and universities 

is that these institutions neither en- 

courage nor provide for research ac- 
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tivities on the part of faculty mem- 
bers. In one sense this criticism loses 
point due to the fact that Negro in- 
stitutions, in general, are unable ade- 
quately to finance programs of re- 
search and that teachers in these in- 
stitutions typically have insufficient 
time, in view of heavy teaching and 
administrative loads, to prosecute re- 
search work. In spite of these limita- 
tions it is nevertheless incumbent upon 
the Negro college to make some pro- 
vision for research activities, if only 
for the purpose of nurturing the ex- 
perimental view point in education. 

The Kentucky State Industrial Col- 
lege, under the leadership of President 
R. B. Atwood, is carrying out a pro- 
gram of institutional research that 
seems most promising. About two 
years ago a Department of Special 
Studies was set up. This department 
has had as its main objective the con- 
ducting of local studies of the internal 
workings of the college administra- 
tion in some of its plans. The follow- 
ing studies are now under way accord- 
ing to Dr. E. M. Norris, Director of 
Special Studies: 

1. A CompreHENSIve ANALYsIS oF OuR 
SrupeNT PersonNeL, Department of Special 
Studies, E. M. Norris, Director of Special 
Studies, directing the study. 

2. A Srupy or Srupents’ INTERESTS IN 
CHAPEL, ASSEMBLY, AND LyceUM EXERCISES 
oF THE CoLLece, Department of Music. Mrs. 
C. J. Michael, Director of Music Depart- 
ment, directing the study. 

3. THE Use or Giris’ BASKETBALL RULES 
IN ATHLETICS FoR FeMALE StupENTS, De- 
partment of Physical Education. Miss L. T. 
Fife, Associate Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion, directing the study. 

4. A Sey Survey or Kentucky State 
InpustriaL Couece, Self Survey Committee 
of the College appointed by the President 
of the College. Survey directed by Presi- 
dent Atwood. 


The Department has published the 
following study which was sponsored, 
financed and distributed by the Ken- 
tucky Negro Educational Association: 
A Critique of the Racial Aspects of 
A Salary Study for the Lexington 


Public Schools’” Bulletin of the De- 
partment of Special Studies, Kentucky 
State Industrial College. Vol. I. No. 1. 
January 1936 (Mimeographed Pp. 25). 


CoMMUNITY PROJECT SPONSORED BY 
THE VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 


HE Division or HomME Economics, 

of the Virginia State College, un- 
der the direction of Mrs. M. FE. Hun- 
ter, is carrying out a project which ex- 
tends the services of the college to the 
community. 


In an effort to improve the living conditions 
of Negro families who live in the Matoaca 
Community, a complete plan of home im- 
provement and community work has been 
organized so as to include the economic, so- 
cial and cultural development of individual 
family groups. This project is to serve a 
two-fold purpose: first, to make life more 
satisfying for the individuals who live in the 
community; second, to provide adequate 
training for the prospective teachers who 
are now majoring in the Division of Home 
Economics. The program covers a period of 
five years, and is so defined in its scope and 
purpose as to include those activities which 
are necessary for home and community de- 
velopment. The project cannot be completed 
in five years, but there is a possibility of 
laying a foundation for wholesome family 
life during that period; after which a regular 
routine of family and community activities 
may be practiced for the continuation of the 
development of home and family life under 
the guidance of the college. 

After working with the various families 
in the community for a period of three 
years, there has been developed a construc- 
tive program of work, such as making useful 
articles for the home, reclaiming old furni- 
ture, and the preparation and serving of 
menus from available products, The com- 
munity has also purchased a lot and house 
which is now used as a community center 
and canning plant for the purpose of food 
preservation for family use. The house is old 
and dilapidated but serves the purpose of 
codperation in a small way until necessary 
improvements can be made. The property 
was purchased by the families of the com- 
munity under the guidance of the College. 
These families contributed small sums of 
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money at regular intervals to be used in 
making payments on the property. Addi- 
tional funds have been provided through 
entertainments such as dramas, suppers and 
bazaars which are supervised by college stu- 
dents. Each member of the Senior class in 
the Division of Home Economics is required 
to participate in the development of some 
community project, the proceeds of which 
are donated to the community for the de- 
velopment of the enterprise and the informa- 
tion gained may be used in other com- 
munities where these prospective teachers 
are employed. 

This project offers an excellent opportu- 
nity for the training of student teachers and 
enables them to apply the information 
gained in classrooms in a more practical 
manner. The Division of Home Economics 
is codperating also with the rural school 
in the community by giving special lessons 
and demonstrations in various phases of 
Home Economics at regular intervals of 
twice a week. Sixty boys and girls are en- 
rolled in the various projects such as Home 
Improvement Work, Clothing and Foods. 

The children under school age are cared 
for in the nursery school and free lunches are 
provided daily. 


LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 
HE OFFICE OF EDUCATION, UNITED 


Srates Department of the Interior, 
has issued the annual “Preliminary 


Report of Land Grant Colleges and 
Universities.” The current preliminary 
report is for the year ended June 30, 
1936. Data relative to staff, student 
enrollment, degrees awarded, receipts 
and expenditures, inventories, and fed- 
eral funds received are included in the 
report. The Negro Land-Grant insti- 
tutions are included in separate sum- 
maries. 

Striking differences in the financial 
support accorded white and Negro 
Land-Grant colleges are revealed in 
the report. Table I presents a com- 
parison of the total receipts and ex- 
penditures of the white and Negro 
Land-Grant colleges in each of the 
seventeen states which supports a dual 
set-up. The figures in the “Receipts” 
column is the grand total of receipts 
from the following sources; student 
fees, endowment income, appropria- 
tions and tax levies from (a) federal 
government, (b) state, (ce) county or 
district, private gifts and grants, sales 
and services, auxiliary enterprises and 
miscellaneous income. The figures in 
the “Expenditures” column is_ the 
grand total of expenditures for the fol- 
lowing items: general administration, 
resident instruction, organized re- 
search, extension, libraries, operation 
and maintenance, auxiliary enterprises 
and activities, non-educational ex- 
penses, and capital outlays. 


TABLE I 


A Comparison or Tora, Recerpts AND ToraL EXPENDITURES OF WHITE AND Necro LAND- 
GRANT COLLEGES IN SEVENTEEN STATES (FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1936)* 


Name of Institution 


Alabama Poly... Yastitute................06i00 66.006 
State A. & M. College (Negro) ............. 
University of Arkansas ...............s00es 
A.M. & N. College (Negro) ................. 
University of Delaware ...............0e0- 
Be. Roe CNGITO) oo. 6.5 <<. 6:0:0.0:016,0:0.0 ceeeesjees 
University Of Wiowida oo... cccccccecevessoes 
Fla. A. & M. College (Negro) ............... 
University of Georgia .........ccccccccccess 
State Industrial College (Negro) ........... 
University of Kentucky .................... 
State Industrial College (Negro) ............ 
Louisiana State University ................. 
State U. & A. & M. College (Negro) ......... 


University of Maryland 


Princess Anne Academy (Negro) ............ 
Mississippi State College ..............0000 





Receipts Expenditures 

eR re $1,948,297 $1,912,515 
éecbcpa Masaie ovbloseeuee 70,397 70,612 
Rep ens ate 1,654,001 2,403,991 
Be ne oe 298,050 194,053. 
fe asters 100,305 99,725 
Farstesteeareeen ier 2,590,572 2,435,882 
aicureisutemeen ectneens 380,435 403,444 
eres Sees een 1,989,895 1,955,896 
ere aes 152,361 151,804 
seagate eee eaten 2,518,537 2,267,896 
Se ee eee 148,397 148,396 
I ER ARN 6,347,505 5,521,639 
Si ctaiereaiatsenn er eeiets 210,549 200,002 
Sg ES AERO OES 4,473,162 4,482,110 
ree 58 33,791 ; 
SO ae 2,021,962 2,014,404 
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Aleown: &, & MAS College (Near0)) ...05.0. cbc ceccrevctcccensenes 94,743 170,218 
IY COTM one 6 a Gad bis a Sic'no eee co aessinwacedene hes 3,855,379 3,598,646 
Dmeeiths VGONENEEE CINCRTO) 665.6 cccccccccensctoesie ceemnsineteiie 361,946 356,792 
PeOnt ty) @ GUPTIR: MRRTO COMOORS 6066s ccsscccscccecesceceeansseas 2,610,016 2,610,016 
fanaa EA ASEM COON on ik 6-0: 5.059 bt 4:0 016 elas Hue Cine eh egeaes 152,324 152,324 
POT OVE SOS UE" RIES aE a aa PE gre ee GRY 3,659,941 2,442,170 
Gal A. @& Wy... Univermiy: (Negro)! ........ sc cccccecesesessecss 195,293 194,084 
Clemson Agricultural College (South Carolina) .............. 2,413,539 1,971,988 
Cri GA Ga We: Comeme: CINCREO) ia... cess cceccnceeccscesees 168,929 163,836 
re eR Us CINE 6800 5s oc, > 1 ae 4.6 0! 6 4 018 0 oe ersteraca niaverelnee 2,207, 454 2,367,226 
A. & I. State Teachers College (Ne CL) | ea mn tear ga ’ 
OURO COU NOMINEE 2 oii oa ic ioe as hia s'odsa, Sadun tease eee 5,692,953 5,257,504 
Praitie View State WEN, CLNOGEONY ccaiecsca'c acess sinc ceacesen 465,371 506,283 
PURPA EMPIRIC EMME goon cc he 90 G1 CS oreisie''n 6 6:00:06 Oe pid rb ale a eee 2,666,587 2,671,614 
Wa, Spee Cones 1OP INNORPOOG) <.o. 05. 5 ks cece cccceveccccesaweess 686,825 685,218 
WHGAIY WENGER, CIEUOTRIGOS oc kc o:0'sc cba cin cv cesiavenpareesensiees 1,988,777 2,295,737 
Wiest: Va. Biante College CNegrn):: ccs ices cccccisecvcowactovess 301,705 289,957 


a From: Walter J. Greenleaf. Preliminary Report, Land-Grant Colleges and Universities (Year ended 
June 30, 1936), Circular 168. Office of Education, United States Department of the Interior. 1936. Data 


adapted from Tables 5 and 6, pp. 14-17. 
b Not reported. 


Presidents’ Conference——The 14th 
Annual Conference of Presidents of 
Negro Land-Grant colleges was held at 
the Virginia State College, November 
10-11, 19386. The general theme of the 
conference was “Public Education and 
the Negro.” President M. F. Whittaker 
of the South Carolina A. & M. Col- 
lege was elected president of the con- 
ference. The 1937 meeting will be held 
in New Orleans, La. 





New APPOINTMENTS TO FACULTY AND 
ADMINISTRATION, 1936-1937 


HE FOLLOWING FACULTY AND AD- 

MINISTRATIVE appointments have 
been announced for the school year 
1936-1937: 


Bluefield State Teachers College—H. L. 
Dickason, M.A., Ohio State, acting presi- 
dent; J. W. Porter, M.A., Pennsylvania, 
mathematics; Theodore Mahaffey, M.A., 
Ohio State, commerce; Helen L. Flowers, 
M.A., Illinois, English. 

Tougaloo College—Eleanor L. Burnett, 

Wisconsin, English; William S. 
Maize, Ed.M., Rutgers, education. 

Howard University—Hylan Lewis, so- 
ciology; Eugene Clay Holmes, philosophy; 
Kenneth Bancroft Clark, psychology; John 
Wilder Syphax, political science; William 
Peters Robinson, political science; Harry 
Roland Payne, head coach of football; 
John H. Burr, head of dept. of physical ed. 
for men; Judah Shereshefsky, head of dept. 
of chemistry; Edward F. Frazier, head of 
dept. of sociology; Maryrose R. Allen, head 
of dept. phy. ed. for women; Lewis K. 
Downing, dean of school of engineering and 
architecture; Dr. George M. Jones, acting 


head of dept. of architecture; Dr. William 
J. Madison, dentistry. 

Talladega College—Katherine E. Bell, 
M.A., Columbia, certificat, college d’Orleans, 
French; Hilda A. Davis, M.A., Radcliffe, 
English; Reid E. Jackson, M.A., Ohio State, 
education; Ella Lois Johnson, A.B., Ober- 
lin, public school music; Joseph Paul Kel- 
y, M.D., Howard, health; William J. Knox, 
Ph.D., Mass. Inst. of Tech., chemistry; 
Herman Kranold, economics; Catherine 
Van Buren, Mus.B., Oberlin, voice; Virginia 
F. Toles, BS., Illinois, asst. librarian. 

Virginia Union—Howard D. Gregg, 
Ph.D., Pennsylvania, education; John M. 
E llison, Ph.D., Drew, social science; Grace 
Hughes, M.A. Columbia, English; Mar- 
garet Just Wormley, M.A., Emerson, Eng- 
lish. 

Georgia N. & A. College—tillian G. 
Dabney, M.A., Howard, education; Richard 
L. Perkins, M.S., Iowa State, biology; Isaac 
N. Wright, M.A., Boston, biology; Julius S. 
White, MS., Iowa, biology and chemistry; 
Katherine Few, BS., Spelman, home eco- 
nomics; Vernon S. White, A.B., Fisk, train- 
ing school; Genevieve L. Dugas, A.B., 
a training school; Mildred E. Smith, 

, Miner, training school; V.W. Hodges, 
MS, Boston, dean-social studies; William 
L. Dugas, B.S., West Virginia, registrar- 
business administration; Ellsworth H. 
Harpole, M.S., Minnesota, coach, physical 
education. 

N.C. A. & T. College—Warner Lawson, 
M.A., Harvard, music; Margaret W. Bolden, 
M.A., Illinois, home economics; Beverly 
N. Roberts, M.A., New York, English; 
Myron B. Towns, A.M., Michigan, chemis- 
toy: W. 6. Kennedy, PhD., Pennsylvania 
State, dairy husbandry; Estelle L. Ling- 
heme. Ph.B., Brown, French; Willis Jackson, 

BS., Michigan, mathematics; L. M. Ward, 
MS. Illinois, agricultural economics. 

Tillotson College—Annie I. Bunton, 
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A.M., Southern California, registrar, edu- 
cation; Ada M. Yerwood, MS. in H.E., 
Iowa State, home economics; Bertha M. 
Sawyer, A.M. in H.E., New York, home 
economics; C. Randolph Taylor, MS., 
Ohio State, physical education. 

Southern University—W. T. Fontaine, 
Ph.D., Pennsylvania, history; Robert C. 
Francis, Ph.D., California, economics; Ed- 
ward Ferguson, Jr., M.S., Illinois, chemistry 
and biology; E. E. Greene, A.M., Iowa, 
extension service; J. L. Jones, Ph.D., Pitts- 
burgh, biology; Marian Price Jones, A.M., 
Radcliffe, English; A. W. Mumford, A.B., 
Wilberforce, athletic coach; J. Saunders 
Redding, A.M., Brown, English; H. S. 
Powell, B.S.. Hampton, auto mechanics; 
C. W. Waller, D.V.M., Iowa State, animal 
husbandry; Sarah B. Crosby, A.M., Michi- 
gan, critic teacher. 

Texas College—Lucille Benning, A.B., 
Drake, physical education; Miss W. L. 
Dibble, A.M., Columbia, mathematics; For- 
ney Mumford, A.B., Texas, physical educa- 
tion; (Mrs.) W. C. Glass, A.M., Iowa State, 
education. 

Tennessee A. & T. State College —George 
Edward Loder, Ph.D., Cornell, dean of 
men; Alger V. Boswell, M.A., Northwest- 
ern, treasurer; E. Tecumseh Burt, MS., 
Michigan, biology; David Williston, BS., 
Cornell, agriculture; Geraldine B. Fort, 
M.A., Columbia, home economics; Roma 
S. Ferguson, M.A., Iowa State, mathe- 
matics. 

Shaw University—William H. Houston, 
M.A., Southern California, English and 
dramatics; J. Harrison Coleman, M\S., 
Iowa, biology; Lorenzo W. Addison, M.A., 
Southern California, biology; Arthur D. 
Jewell, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, physics; Caulbert A. Jones, M.A., 
Columbia, history; Florence T. Butler, 
Ed.M. Rhode Island, elementary educa- 
tion; Emmy V. Hunt, B.S., Hampton, home 
economics; Mary Link Turner, M.A., Kan- 
sas, dean of women; Alois H. Francis, BS., 
Hampton, asst. librarian; Walker H. 
Quarles, Jr., B.CS., executive secretary to 
president; Empsie Taylor Botts, BS., 
Hampton, asst. to librarian. 

Paine College —Wesley John Lyda, M.A., 
Indiana State, education; Clara Verrell 
Spurlock, BS., West Va. State, home eco- 
nomics, 

Wiley Cellege—C. M. Younge, B.A., 
Wiley, English and commerce; Ethel Mas- 
sey, B.A., Wiley, education and commerce; 
Ruth E. Brownlee, B.S., South Carolina 
State College, business administration and 
economics. 

Cheyney Training School—Thomas Au- 
gustus Lemon, M.S,, Columbia, Certificate 
University of Bordeaux, social studies and 
dean of men; Grace Eleanor Dorsey, BS., 
Nebraska, critic teacher; Ernestine Evans 
Coles, B.A., Atlanta, critic teacher; Char- 





line Howard, B.S., Cheyney, critic teacher. 

Arkansas A. M. & N. College—Cornelius 
E. Dawson, A.B., Fisk, principal of labora- 
tory high school; Albert F. Fisher, B.D., 
Union Theo. Sem., acting dean of men; 
Evelyn A. Richardson, A.B., Washburn, 
dean of women; Thelma E. Freeland, BS., 
Ohio State, acting head of dept. of home 
economics; Bridges A. Turner, BS., A. M. 
& N., acting head dept. of mechanical arts; 
Emmitt A. McCray, Jr., BS., Tuskegee, 
agriculture; David T. Mells, A.B., More- 
house, mathematics; John G. Osborne, 
M.D., Shaw, physician; Anna P. Floyd, 
A. & L, secretary to president. 

Lincoln University (Mo.) —Hadley 
Hartshorne, B.S., Lincoln, mathematics; Al- 
berta B. Turner, Ph.D., Ohio, home eco- 
nomics. 

Spelman College—Frank M. Snowden, 
Jr., M.A., Howard, Latin; Elaine Hill Snow- 
den, A.B., Oberlin, English; Oran W. Eagle- 
son, Ph.D., Indiana, psychology; Thelma 
Ruth Brett, M.A., Hartford School of Re- 
ligion, asst. to the dean. 

Mary Allen Junior College—Inez M. 
Moore, A.M., Michigan, English; Leonard 
A. Ellis, B.D., Johnson C. Smith, religious 
education; Lewis Holland, M.CS., New 
York, commerce. 

_ North Carolina College for Negroes—R. 

Irving, A.M., Ohio State, commerce; 
= atie Kelly, AB., Talladega, phy. ed. for 
women; Noble Patton, MS. Howard, 
chemistry; Ruth G. Smith, A M.., Sorbonne, 
France, French; C. C. "Amey, business 
manager. 

Fisk University—William D. Allen, Jr., 
M.Mus., Oberlin, music; Eliza V. Atkins, 
BS., Illinois, library science; N. O. Callo- 
way, Ph.D., Iowa State, chemistry; John 
Hope Franklin, A.M., Harvard, history; 
Ellen F. Greene, A.M., Columbia, educa- 
tion; Agnes Kuhne, Ph.D., Heidelburg & 
Berlin, German; Alfred E. Martin, MS., 
Michigan, physics; M. Franklin Peters, 
A.M., Michigan, English. 

Vorehees N. & I. School—Arzelia M. 
Hanners, A.B., Fisk, English. 

Fort Valley N. & I. School—George A. 
Towns, M.A., Atlanta, asst. principal; 
Waldo W. Blanchet, MS., Michigan, aca- 
demic director; Marie McIver, B.S., Hamp- 
ton, principal of training school, educa- 
tion; Maggie L. Williams, BS., Spelman, 
home economics; Edgar Clark, A.B., Clark, 
music; Occie Gillis, normal diploma, Fort 
Valley, wood work, 

Storer College—Rev. Chas. W. Wolfe, 
A.M., 8.T.M., English. 

South Carolina State A. & M. College— 

H. Birnie, Brown, biology; C. 
Clarke, BS., Hampton, home economics; 
L. Ballard, BS., Tuskegee, physical educa- 
tion, 

Clark University —Lloyd B. Stuart, A.M., 


French and German. 
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Gammon Theological Seminary —Frank 
W. Clelland, Ph.D.-D.D., Boston, new testa- 
ment and Christian doctrine; Matthew 
Clair, Jr., S.T.M., Iliff; Charles Talbert, 
M.A., Northwestern. 

Oklahoma A. & N. University—K. L. 
Jones, BS., W.Va. State, sec. to president; 
G. D. Lipscomb, M.A., Northwestern, dra- 
matics; Gladys Tilmon, MS., Northwest- 
ern, English; B. V. Johnson, MS., lowa 
State, agriculture; C. R. Buford, BS., 
Cc. A. & N., agriculture; A. D. Bellegarde, 
D.V.M., Ohio State, French; G. P. Benja- 
min, Mus.B., Michigan, band and orchestra. 

West Virginia State College—tillian L. 
Washington, counsellor for students; An- 
thony Boyd Crowley, M.A., Indiana, mathe- 
matics; Floyd Wardlow Crawford, M.A., 
Colorado, history; Lucy F. James, M.A., 
Columbia, home economics. 

Georgia State College—Auther C. Curt- 
right, A.B., Chicago, education and Eng- 
lish; Jeannette Dorsey, A.B., Georgia State, 
music; Mollie B. Nix, BS., Kansas State, 
home economics; Trimmie O. Ross, A.B., 
Kansas, home economics; Ruby E. Gad- 
son, A.B., Arkansas State, critic teacher; 
J. F. Rogers, A.B., Georgia State, English. 

Bethune-Cookman College—Leonard C. 
Archer, A.M., Toronto, English; William 
Exum, BS., Wisconsin, critic teacher; 
Helen G. Cousins, A.M., Michigan, French; 
Warren A. Cochrane, A.B., State Teachers, 
N.Y., dean of men; Georgia C. Taylor, 
A.B., Talladega, dean of women. 

St. Phillip’s Junior College—Nick Aaron 
Ford, M.A., Iowa State, English and dean 
of college. 

Delaware State College for Colored Stu- 
dents—William J. Butler, M.A., Ohio State, 
history and physical education; Cecie R. 
Jenkins, M.A., Howard, French; Rebecca A. 
Tucker, B.S., Howard, home economics. 

Kentucky State Industrial College—A. 
Wright, A.M., Atlanta, sociology, acting 
head of dept. of social science; C. Glover, 
BS., Ohio State, music and education; 
Harold Smith, A.B., Kentucky St. Ind., his- 
tory and government; H. E. Cheaney, A.B., 
Kentucky St. Ind., English; Luella Bush, 
BS., Kentucky St. Ind., home economics; 
H. B. Crouch, Ph.D., Iowa State, acting 
head of dept. science and mathematics; 
J. T. Williams, Ed.D., Indiana, director of 
extension and education. 

Tuskegee Institute—Thelma Bradley, 
BS., Tuskegee, library asst.; Russell Brown, 
Ph.D., Iowa State, head, dept. of bacteriol- 
ogy; Lorenzo L. Cole, Juilliard School of 

usic, head, piano department; Cleota 
Collins, Cleveland School of Music, (Euro- 
pean Study, Paris, Italy), head, vocal de- 
partment; I. A. Derbigny, Ph.D., Columbia, 
administrative dean; Carrie Gleed, BS., 
Minnesota, clothing; Jennie B. Gomillion, 
BS., Hampton, assistant librarian; Warren 


E. Henry, BS., Tuskegee, chemistry; Maceo 


Hill, M.A., Ohio State, English; Lorenzo 
H. King, A.M., Columbia, history; Ruth 
MeMillan, B.S., Tuskegee, critic teacher; 
Malachi Morse, diploma, Tuskegee, paint- 
ing department; Walter H. Nickens, BS., 
Tuskegee, asst. photo. division; H. S. Set- 
tler, M.S., Kansas State, swine and sheep 
husbandry; Edward P. Simms, M.A., Bos- 
ton, English; J. E. Snowden, diploma, Tus- 
kegee, auto mechanics; Guy R. Trammel, 
BS., Tuskegee, electrician; W. A. Clark, 
director, school of ed.; Alonzo J. Davis, 
secretary of labor; I. A. Derbigny, admin- 
istrative dean; James A. Johnson, director, 
school of business; M. D. Sprague, libra- 
rian; A. L. Turner, registrar. 

Lincoln University (Pa.) —John H. Davis, 
A.M., Wisconsin, political science; Ulysses 
Grant Lee, Jr., A.M., Howard, English. 

Miner Teachers College—G. E. Jackson, 
M.A., Howard, critic teacher. 

Claflin College—Elijah Horace Fitchett, 
A.M., Howard, sociology, psychology, and 
economics. 

Xavier University—Sister M. Cyprian, 
B.A., Villanova, science and mathematics; 
Robert E. Burns, M.A., Gonzaga, philoso- 
phy; Ralph Metcalfe, Ph.B., Marquette, 
asst. coach; Joseph G. Reck, M.A., St. 
Louis, philosophy; Numa J. Rousseve, BS., 
Xavier, fine arts; Margaret Gibbons Burke, 
BS., Louisiana State, librarian. 

Prairie View State College—W. H. Ben- 
nett, A.B., Morehouse, music; M. H. Boul- 
ware, M.A., Michigan, English; Dorothy 
Inghram, Mus.B., Redlands, music and 
physical ed.; O. A. Fowler, M.S., Kansas 
St. Tc., critic teacher; T. W. Jones, MS., 
Iowa State, physics; W. A. Lynk, Jr., MS., 
Michigan, chemistry; Jerry L. Martin, BS., 
Prairie View, printing; O. Reid, Jr., MS., 
Cornell, rural economics; Annie L. Shef- 
field, MS., Columbia, education and Eng- 
lish; Madeline Ida Campbell, Prairie View, 
nursing education. 

Southern Christian Institute—Mary E. 
Bassett, B.S., George-Peabody, librarian; 
Hazel Mahoney, M.A., Washington, St. 
Louis, Mo., Spanish; James A. Rattan, A.B., 
Eureka, science, director of athletics. 

State A. & M. Institute (Ala.)—Nathan 
Langford, M.A., Ohio State, business ad- 
ministration; Nerisse Brown, Tuskegee, 
home economics; James Brown, BS., Tus- 
kegee, printing; Placidia Thigpen, BS., 
Hampton, education. 

Livingston College—Samue] E. Barnes, 
A.B., Oberlin, physical education; Neil W. 
Hoffman, B.D., Oberlin, theology; Julia B. 
Duncan, treasurer; Edith Thompson Mc- 
Clain, librarian. 

Virginia Theological Seminary and Col- 
lege—C. J. Word, M.A., S.T.B., Lincoln 
(Pa.), theology; Frank R. Brown, M.A., 
S.T.B., Lincoln (Pa.), science. 

St. Augustine’s College—James R. Law- 
son, M.S., Michigan, physics and mathe- 
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matics; Russell Houston, Mus.B., Redlands 
director of music; Lydia Martin, M.A. 
Western Reserve, French; Reginald L 
Lynch, acting dean. 

Virgina State College—Grace Carry 
M.A., Pennsylvania, Latin; Viola Catus 
BS., Virginia State, critic; Vera Chandler 
B.A., Fisk, secretary to president; Everett 
%. S. Davies, M.A., Yale, sociology; Essie 
Hendricks, M.A., Western Reserve, child 
development; Sudie J. Montague, BS., Vir- 
ginia State, critic teacher; Roscoe Lewis, 
BS., Virginia State, poultry; James A. 
Moore, M.A., Cincinnati, head of physical 
education; Mary W. Neugent, BS., Virginia 
State, foods and nutrition; Walter N. Rid- 
ley, M.A., Howard, director of extension; 
Cecelia Scott, B.A., Virginia State, critic 
teacher; J. B. Small, B.S., Iowa State, agri- 
culture and education; Charles H. Townes, 
BS., Virginia State, physics; Joseph H. 
Trotter, B.S., Virginia State, chemistry; 
Berlinda Davison, M.A., California, Ger- 
man; Dorothy J. Miller, dean of women; 
Dorothy B. Fleming, asst. dean of women; 
Millard F. Carter, acting director of agri- 
cultural division; Tossie P. F. Whiting, 
prof. of English; Rose Butler Browne, 
psychology and education; Cortlandt M. 
Colson, principal of high school. 

Coppn Normal School—Theodore C. 
Randolph, A.M., Columbia, psychology. 

Lemoyne College—Sylvester W. Dick- 
son, M.A., Illinois, history and sociology; 
Clifton G. Dyson, M.A., Fisk, chemistry; 
Lydia Edgerly, A.B., Mt. Holyoke, Eng- 
lish; Constance J. Maher, M.A., Columbia, 
public speaking and dramatic art; T. Cur- 
tis Mayo, Mus.B., Oberlin, music; Adele K. 
Rhodes, M.A., Minnesota, education. 

Mary Allen Junior College—Inez M. 
Moore, A.M., Michigan, English; Leonard 
A. Ellis, B.D., Johnson C. Smith, religious 
education. 

State Teachers College (Ala.)—James 
Davidson, B.S., State Teachers (Ala.), so- 
cial studies; Henry F. Kelly, A.M., Chica- 
go, foreign languages; Lilly Lee, A.M., 
Michigan, English; Margaret C. Morgan, 
A.B., Columbia; James T. Reynolds, A.M., 
Atlanta, mathematics; Miss Cleonia Tay- 
lor, B.S., State Teachers (Ala.), elementary 
education; Mathew J. Robinson, BS., 
Morehouse, science; Portia L. Trenholm, 
A.B., Talladega, pub. sch. music; Helen 
Price Sawyer, BS., Hampton, library sci- 


ence. 

At Mobile Branch Jr. College—Alice 
Brokenburr, A.B., Oberlin, English; Evelyn 
Ware, A.M., California, history; Juanita 
Turner, B.S., Ala. State Teachers, phy. ed.; 
Mary W. Weeks, BS., Ala. State Teachers, 
art; C. E. Powell, A.M., Columbia, mathe- 
matics; B. F. Baker, BS., Tuskegee, social 
studies. 

Bennett College—J. Wallace Wormley, 
Howard University, biology; Josephine 


Harrold, M.A., Radcliffe, music; Merze 
Tate, M.A., Columbia, history; James T. 
Morton, M.A., Northwestern, psychology; 
Eva Hamlin, Pratt Institute, art; Miriam S. 
Gould, M.A., Cornell, economics; Dr. Don- 
ald S. Klaiss, Chicago; Coragreen Johnstone, 
Michigan, English; Constance Rucker Da- 
vis, West Virginia State, asst. phy. ed. 

Philander Smith College—Charles H. 
West, MS., Pennsylvania, biology; Hugh 
R. Arnette, M.A., Columbia, education; 
Lawrence B. Wilson, M.A., Illinois, history- 
economics; Elizabeth Pinckney, M.A, 
Fisk, English, dean of women; Sarah 
Steele, B.Mus., Simpson, music; Cordelia 
Elliott, B.S., Philander Smith, home eco- 
nomics; Grace M. Epps, BS., Hampton, 
library science; Samuel S. Taylor, M.A., 
Straight, secretarial science. 

Fayetteville State Normal School (N.C.). 
—Florence R. Beatty, MS., Illinois, his- 
tory; Jennie L. Douglass, A.B., Atlanta, 
phys. ed.; Ellen C. Wiley, A.B., Fisk, mu- 
sic; Annie M. Houston, BS., Winston- 
Salem, elementary. 


ENROLLMENTS IN NeGRO COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES, 1936-37 


HE ONLY COMPLETE SUMMARY OF 
enrollment in Negro institutions of 
higher learning is that provided occa- 
sionally by the Committee on Ap- 
proval of Negro Schools, H. M. Ivy, 
Chairman, Fred McCuistion, Agent. 
(These summaries were last published 
in 1932 and 1935.) In order that these 
data may be available from year to 
year in a medium of general circula- 
tion the JourNAL plans to publish an- 
nually in the January issue a sum- 
mary of enrollments in, and graduates 
of, Negro colleges and universities. 

In October 1936 the 112 institutions 
known to be offering work on the col- 
lege level were requested to provide 
information relative to current enroll- 
ment and total number of graduates 
for the school year 1935-36, including 
the summer session. Replies were re- 
ceived from sixty institutions, includ- 
ing most of the larger colleges and uni- 
versities. A tabulation of the replies 
appears below. 

The incompleteness of the data pre- 
clude a statement of the total enroll- 
ment in Negro institutions of higher 
learning for the current school year. 
It is apparent, however, that enroll- 
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ments for 1936-37 are greatly in ex- 
cess of those for 1935-36. The total 
current enrollment of the sixty insti- 
tutions reporting is about 13 per cent 
greater than the enrollment at the 
same time last year. (Fall Session.) 
In the same institutions there is an 


approximate increase of 17 per cent 
in freshman enrollment. Nine institu- 
tions show a loss in total enrollment 
and eighteen institutions show a loss 
in freshman enrollments for 1936-37 
as compared with 1935-36. 


TABLE II 
ENROLLMENTS IN Necro CoLLeces AND UNIversITIES, FALL 1936-37; AND 
BacHELor’s Decrees CONFERRED 1936 


Registration 
Fall, 1936-37 


Total 
COLLEGE 

Alabama: 

RRMA IMMMOONIR 623 dial oia dg aves onleep bik raat 257 

TIN 6. ovo cic wig aaa ew 88 1,096 

Pla RMA CEES incec co ccecsceees 203 

Ala. State Teachers .............. 668 
Arkansas: 

Ya at. a 2 410 

Philander-Smith ........ccccceses 178 
Delaware: 

ERIE COURODS fn cosveccneeanees ces 84 
District of Columbia: 

1.11171 ga eS Pa PP Per 593 
Florida: 

LS) | i a 776 

Bethune-Cookeman ............. 181 
Georgia: 

Le rr rer errr 427 

A ee tet ara er res 302 

RN oh Se rt a icra 456 

| a ane ee iene ee ney eres 160 

OS OS eee 375 

Gammon Theol. Sem. ........... 56 

Ae NG Ge COU dns ce eankiescc 155 

Hort Vatiey N. & Fo. cc. cick ccceses 89 

MOON AOUIIN iis. 6s kia he ¥ Ge be eae 44 
Kentucky: 

WEA OHS TGS cocisccecdccccewes 562 
Louisiana: 

i SP ae ile, 571 

DL TT LR Pers ge ee crt 844 
Maryland: 

Coppiths Novmal) «). 6.2005 66000650 163 

Howie: NOVA... sce c<eccdcvs 113 
Missouri: 

LAN On) eee arene ee aa 384 

Stowe. Teachers: ...........0s000¢ 169 
Mississippi: 

Southern Christian .............. 38 


PRMRREPANE 5 oo cee e cra niece RANI 107 


Registration Graduates, 1936 


Fall, 1935-36 (A.B., BS.) 
Fresh Total Fresh Total 
92 264 69 48 
517 832 415 99 
137 187 126 0 
281 485 227 53 
214 315 172 33 
54 — — 32 
31 82 38 11 
165 561 179 72 
350 672 254 97 
99 142 95 0 
167 345 109 44 
110 269 113 36 
170 416 144 48 
7 144 62 16 
200 290 113 37 
i 52 = pi 
109 118 71 0 
47 104 60 0 
32 41 25 0 
156 409 171 116 
175 445 155 77 
293 _ 727 239 57 
61 140 61 0 
44 96 37 0 
156 368 181 45 
58 258 80 27 
16 29 19 0 
37 107 33 16 
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ENROLLMENTS IN Necro CoLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, Fatt 1936-37; AND 
BacHEtor’s Decrees ConFrerrepD 1936 (Continued) 

Registration 

Fall, 1936-37 


Total 
North Carolina: 
PAe RE A. @cnavaicduehuweucmis 665 
TG GOMOD. c< cicwinciels waa ehe eon an 347 
BRM er 16.0 ote sretelara araicrars bine i 294 
RUINS Noro Ane oc ieay csin tas Ap EN 454 
Pei MEMORIAL?) Sie inig aivin's'o.e wom eee 216 
ree te eer 224 
Fayetteville Normal ............ 411 
WARMED AIO oiaiscs ic dcc cw caesins 478 
Elizabeth City Normal .......... 445 
Oklahoma: 
PIN, UBIVGIBIOY 55 :54% 0c aieereiaais 719 
Pennsylvania: 
PEN oo icis aie bosines oWahaloaees 249 
MND, cinied Aus oeanisnS a wiece wai 155 
South Carolina: 
AR TIRNT hg td ache Ke asoe ekdmeinaae 192 
Voorhees Jr. College ...........- 87 
Pe BC re. 564 
Tennessee: 
OS ee ae ee ee nee 407 
re) EC AONENRD © o:350is o's a anrenres Aree 1,031 
RRM TIIMILO | sin ocho csc esarseucis we ora SaaS 372 
Texas: 
oe a el 910 
CIMA? «oc Susniecaxeiwiaeiewind 144 
RPE MOMINNN a oi. cs day gia as Wiese aroalan wie 263 
CIO Gg iesicisaaisaiecscseceseuwenads 510 
fT Oe re 433 
NNN 655.5, 0: aise wigeseiestgiawieiore 161 
RO crac isis eisriaSaw slag Siew émienes 428 
Virginia: 
MIA sib 5 dsnstesiowsiennicenan de 833 
IRIN NIAIN 55a seresea'a,aen,6 bite aidiasbecasala te 474 
TG OIG ocs.s.oseearcene ee 53 
LR, Sr i eae 203 
West Virginia: 
VGN GES OS era 664 
UTE 75 [SRS are eee ere te ee 306 


RUNNIN 52, as aig cae wie a arena ee ena aoe 


Fresh 


248 
188 
112 
173 

75 

99 
172 
159 
167 


256 


429 
110 
183 


108 
143 


310 
257 
140 


263 
118 


Registration Graduates, 1936 
Fall, 1935-36 (A.B., BS.) 


Total Fresh Total 





496 194 54 
261 130 26 \ 
238 110 26 
415 201 46 ti 
247 84 37 le 
214 105 27 
416 201 0 th 
426 159 41 as 
454 205 0 ti 
1, 
750 294 138 c¢ 
; ne 
te 
233 85 42 fr 
152 45 30 a 
al 
180 65 _ al 
83 55 0 “ 
507 179 93 : 
g! 
342 91 64 pe 
955 435 95 
414 194 34 
pi 
di 
7 348 180 al 
88 65 0 pe 
215 100 26 a 
421 201 7 ec 
139 81 0 Ww 
421 131 79 pe 
ge 
741 317 111 b 
433 230 61 ' fe 
30 6 3 ve 
161 101 0 
602 207 139 : 
265 99 46 ce 
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Section C: Rural Education 
ALETHEA H. WASHINGTON 


THE PROJECT 


ITH THIS ISSUE, THE JOURNAL INI- 

TIATES its project in rural educa- 
tion. As stated in the October JouRNAL, 
letters were sent to a few workers and 
thinkers in the field of rural education 
asking them to submit at least three 
times during the year (on November 
1, February 1, and August 1) data 
covering the rural situation in their 
particular areas. It is hoped that ma- 
terial will flow into the JouRNAL offices 
from every state and that it will be 
sufficiently factual in character to en- 
able our readers to see, understand, 
and appreciate the reality of the rural 
problem in America. Such knowledge 
and appreciation are basic to the 
growth of those national attitudes, 
policies, and practices which are the 
necessary concomitants of any pro- 
posed solution of the problem. The 
difficulty of getting into contact with 
all the persons and places that might 
serve as valuable sources is recog- 
nized. Hence, once again, we invite 
contributions from all of our readers 
who are interested in rural education, 
and who have facts, comments, sug- 
gestions, or criticisms to offer. We shall 
be especially glad to have the brief 
factual item, with or without com- 
ment. 

Charter Members 


Our first letters for codperation and 
contribution were sent to some forty 
individuals engaged in rural work 
among the Negroes of fifteen different 
states. The following respondents 
promise active participation in our 
venture: 


Alabama: 
Mrs. Mary F. McDavid, Jeanes Supervisor 
Mr. Thomas M. Campbell, Field Agent 
Codperative Extension Work, US. 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Georgia: 
Mr. B. F. Bullock, Atlanta University 


- Elizabeth P. Cannon, Spelman Col- 
ege 
Mr. J. C. Dixon, Supervisor of Negro 
Education 
Mrs. Helen A. Whiting, Asst. State Super- 
visor, Negro Education 
Kentucky: 
Mrs. M. L. Copeland, Jeanes Supervisor 
Louisiana: 
Mr. C. L. Barrow, Assistant State Agent, 
Negro Schools 
Mr. A. C. Lewis, State Agent, Negro 
Schools 
Mississippi: 
Miss Florence O. Alexander, State Super- 
visor, Negro Schools 
Mr. Percy H. Easom, State Agent, Negro 
Schools 
New York: 
Miss Mabel Carney, Professor of Rural 
Education, Columbia University 
North Carolina: 
Mr. N. C. Newbold, Director—Division of 
Negro Education 
Tennessee: 
Mr. W. E. Turner, State Agent—Negro 
Schools 
Virginia: 
Miss Edna M. Colson, Director, Division 
of Education Va. State College for Negroes 
Washington, D.C.: 
Dr. Ambrose Caliver, Senior Specialist, 
Office of Education 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


IVE OF OUR CONTRIBUTORS HAVE 

submitted material in time and in 
shape for use in this issue of the Sec- 
tion. Miss Colson sent “Notes” show- 
ing the attempt of Virginia State Col- 
lege to meet some of the immediate 
needs of rural teachers in service. Mr. 
Bullock projects a solution of the rural 
problem, with emphasis on the impli- 
cations for rural education among Ne- 
groes. Mr. Barrow writes: “Louisiana 
has changed its policies and practices 
regarding the preparation of rural 
teachers. The enclosed article briefly 
describes the present Louisiana expert- 
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ment in the preparation of rural school 
teachers. This article is a joint article 
written by Mr. A. C. Lewis, State 
Agent of Schools for Negroes in Louis- 
iana, and by myself as his assistant.” 
From Mrs. Whiting comes consider- 
able mimeographed material showing 
progressive practice operating in some 
of the most remote of rural schools. 
The first three contributions are given 
in full in the next section. Here we 
shall attempt a summary of Mrs. 
Whiting’s material under the follow- 
ing two headings: 

Adventures in One-Teacher Demon- 

stration Schools of the Summer Schools 
of Georgia—Under this title, the Di- 
vision of Negro Education in Georgia 
has compiled the story of a conference 
at Fort Valley, held prior to summer 
school of 19836—a conference composed 
of one-teacher demonstration teachers, 
and instructors of rural education in 
the Georgia summer schools. The pur- 
pose of the conference was to discuss 
best procedures and materials. 
(1) to enable both student-teachers and pu- 
pils to become more observant, and appre- 
ciative of what goes on about them, (2) to 
participate in rural life more effectively and 
happily, (3) to give new meaning and satis- 
faction to rural life .. . (4) to cultivate con- 
tentment for those (in large numbers) who 
will always remain in the rural communi- 
ties, (5) to plan work with due consideration 
of such rural school limitations as inadequate 
teacher preparation, short terms, irregular 
attendance, retardation, heavy teaching 
load and lack of books and equipment. 


Here, then, is a practical attack on the 
problem in terms of actual conditions. 
Excerpts from the weekly records of 
three of the demonstration schools 
furnish evidence of the successful 
“carry-over” of the conference. 
One-Teacher School and Commu- 
nity Experiments.—The first narrative 
tells a simple and direct story of 
human experience, _—reconstructed 
through the application of principles 
of progressive teaching and guidance. 
One sees the school at work in the 
lives of the people, and in transform- 


ing the community. The second narra- 
tive tells of a “Negro experimental 
school” located in a community “not 
easily accessible because of bad roads 
on all routes,” consisting of a store, a 
gin, a church, a lodge and a school 
located in an old dilapidated church. 
Children from twenty Negro families 
attend this school. 


The roof of the building is decayed, and in 
some places there is no roof at all, especially 
around the stove flue. During rainy weather, 
we often return to school and find the floor 
around the stove a quarter of an inch deep 
in water. Four of the windows are without 
sashes at all. The other eight are in need 
of several panes. There are wooden shutters 
at the windows to be used during very dis- 
agreeable weather, which makes poor light 
in the classroom. The furnishing of this 
building consists of the two old swinging 
lamps, one of which is out of use, three wall 
lamps, four old chairs, a small table, and 
several rough benches, The entire equipment 
for the school consists of a blackboard about 
six feet long... . The yard is of red clay, and 
badly washed. No provision whatever is 
made for maintaining the school, save a 
small teacher’s salary. . . . The school has 
been using water for more than two years 
from neighbors’ wells. There is a perfectly 
good well in the church yard which can be 
cleaned out for one dollar, and used for 
school purposes, but the community objects 
on the grounds that it is the church’s re- 
sponsibility to care for its well. . . . There 
is no toilet whatever on the premises. 


In this isolated and severely disad- 
vantaged school situation, an experi- 
ment was conducted during 1935-36. 
The teacher was to receive some guid- 
ance during the year. Two similar 
schools, whose teachers were to receive 
no guidance, were selected as control 
groups. The problem was to compare 
pupil progress in the three school situ- 
ations, on the basis of test results in 
reading. The following conclusion was 
reached: 


The pupils exposed to more progressive 
techniques of teaching, and to an enriched 
curriculum adapted to the needs of the pu- 
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pils and the community at large, show 
greater gains in reading achievement than 
the pupils in the control groups. 


The description of this experimental 
situation includes also: samples of 
children’s work; the teacher’s expe+ 
rience in finding a place to live; 
the teacher’s study of her community ; 
a list of superstitions common to 
the community; and subject-matter 
adapted to rural life, viz: 1. Our Farm 
Animals Booklet by Pupils and Teach- 
er; 2. Rural Home and Farm Arith- 
metic by Pupils and Teacher; 3. 
Things We Grow on Our Farm; 4. Our 
Fruits and Vegetables. 

Thus we have an_ illustration, 
through this material sent by Mrs. 
Whiting, of a basic philosophy finding 
expression (even under very adverse 
conditions) in progressive practices. 

Biennial Report of Superintendent 
of Mississtppr’s Schools—From Mis- 
sissippi, we have received the Biennial 
Report and Recommendations of the 
State Superintendent of Public Educa- 
tion (1933-34 and 1934-35). Negro 
— is discussed on pages 40- 

There is little brightness in the pic- 
ture of a large Negro population, with 
half of its children out of school; too 
heavily loaded teachers; the use of 
shanties and churches for school build- 
ings; the lack of school furniture and 
teaching materials; and the lessening 
of philanthropic aid. The one gleam of 
light in the picture is the Jeanes 
teacher who, here, as elsewhere, is 
credited with working for improve- 
ment in instruction, in health, in com- 
munity relationships, and in home 
programs. 


ContTRIBUTORS’ CORNER 

Rurat Epucation Nores 

Edna M. Colson, Director 

Division of Education 
Va. State College 

ia PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF VIRGINIA ARE 
passing through the period of transition 
incident to the introduction of an activity 
program. Naturally there is confusion. The 
traditional still prevails. It will take years to 


effect a complete reorganization, especially in 
rural areas. In the meantime, wise adminis- 
trators are using every supervisory means 
available to facilitate the transition. 

In addition to reorganizing its curricula 
for the education of teachers in terms of 
activities, the division of education at Vir- 
ginia State College is attempting to meet 
some of the immediate needs of rural teach- 
ers in-service in two ways: 1. By demonstra- 
tions and discussions at teachers institutes; 
and 2. by the distribution of mimeographed 
materials, 

Assuming that the first of these methods 
is familiar to all persons interested in the 
education of teachers, no space will be given 
to its discussion, except to record the ob- 
servation that teachers meetings offer rich 
opportunities not yet utilized by supervisors 
for the improvement of teachers in-service. 

The emphasis of this article is being 
placed on the increasing need for a source 
of supply of functional materials for rural 
teachers. Instruction rich in content cannot 
be provided except from a rich store of ideas 
and teaching materials. The country school 
is as poor as the proverbial church mouse 
in this respect. The rural teachers’ task was 
difficult enough under the traditional organi- 
zation; the difficulty has increased from 
the point of view of textbook and reference 
materials. During 1934-35 the demand for 
helpful materials for art activities was so 
great that our art department made up a 
folder to be sent on request. During 1935-36, 
the instructor of science for elementary 
school teachers circulated a service leaflet 
which contained descriptions of elementary 
science activities useful in Virginia schools, 
together with the subject matter involved, 
descriptions of simple equipment necessary 
for the use of the school environment, and, 
with the codperation of the teacher of public 
school music related songs with the music 
to be used. 

For 1936-37, the Blandford Training 
School Staff has begun a series of inexpensive 
monthly packets containing similar materials 
organized by grades. The October issue con- 
tained 35 pages of activities related to cloth- 
ing with informational materials which had 
already been used in the Training School 
and were, therefore, known to be useful. The 
foreword offered teachers the opportunity to 
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request materials they wished to use later. 
One hundred packets distributed in October 
brought requests for 160 in November. The 
second list of orders contains 100 per cent 
of those received for the first packet. This 
experience accents the impression that this 
type of service is needed. 

It may be argued (1) that superintendents 
and supervisors should render this service, 
(2) that publishing companies have already 
worked this field, (3) that courses of study 
are full of such material, (4) that the leaflets 
and packets sent out by this college are not 
proper in every detail. Apparently the serv- 
ices rendered by the usual agencies are in- 
adequate. The fact remains that rural teach- 
ers are constantly appealing to our office 
for help. It appears that there is work to be 
done by state and local organizations re- 
sponsible for the development of teachers 
in-service in building up inexpensive sup- 
plies of fresh, functional materials of instruc- 
tion. 


BASES FOR FoRMULATING A ProGRAM OF 
Rurat EpucaTion or NeGRoEs 


B. F. Bullock 
Atlanta University 


oe ARE SOME WHO BELIEVE THAT THERE 
is no essential difference between rural 
education and urban education—that the 
term “rural” simply indicates the locality 
and not a particular form or type. On the 
other hand, there are those who not only 
believe that education should be specially 
adapted to rural life, but also to the life 
of rural Negroes. If the theory that educa- 
tion should be based upon experience is 
accepted, and if we hold that education 
should aim to help an individual to better 
meet the issues of daily life, then the argu- 
ments seem to be in favor of the latter 
school. In formulating a program of educa- 
tion, therefore, to meet the special and pecu- 
liar needs of the rural Negro certain basic 
facts should be considered. 

In formulating any educational program 
the numbers to be served should be of Vital 
importance. That is, we have no basis for 
making the same expenditures (of money 
or effort) in supporting schools for diamond 
cutters as we make in supporting schools 
for automobile mechanics. 





The 1930 Census shows that notwith- 
standing the great industrializing influences 
of the 20th century, 68 per cent of the Ne- 
groes in states where separate schools obtain 
still live on the land. If such borderline 
states as Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky and 
Missouri are taken out, over 70 per cent 
of the Negroes in the South live in rural 
areas. In view of the fact that the agricul- 
tural industries are basic in American civili- 
zation, and in the light of present day 
theories of “educating all the children of 
all the people” it would seem that a pro- 
gram of rural education, by and large, should 
receive the greatest amount of support and 
consideration in our system of Negro Edu- 
cation. 

The general conditions of those to be 
served should also receive major considera- 
tion in making a program of education. Ta- 
ble I shows the distribution of Negro chil- 
dren of school age with the per cent in school 
and the per cent of illiteracy in the vari- 
ous Southern states. 

Table I shows that 74 per cent of the 
Negro children of school age in the southern 
states is in the rural areas, ranging from 89 
per cent in Mississippi to 31 per cent in 
Missouri. Since children seem to be the first 
concern in formulating a program of educa- 
tion, this table is a further argument in the 
light of the numbers to be served. This ta- 
ble also shows that only 57 per cent of the 
rural Negroes of school age are in school as 
compared with 61 per cent of the urban 
Negroes of this age in school. Upon first 
glance at these percentages it appears that 
the rural problem is but slightly greater than 
the urban. But when it is realized that these 
percentages mean that there are 1,128,619 
rural Negro youths out of school as com- 
pared with only 348,994 urban; and when 
the short terms, lack of school buildings and 
equipment, and the illy-prepared teachers 
of these rural children who are attending 
school are compared with the urban situa- 
tion (as poor as the urban situation is) it 
certainly presents a most tragic aspect of our 
educational system, and a challenge for 
greater concern and support for an effective 
program of rural education for Negroes. The 
table further bears out this same argument 
by comparing the per cent illiteracy in the 
rural and urban districts. Here, as in the 
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TABLE I 
Necro Cuipren or ScHoot Ace, AND GENERAL IxiiTeRACY, 1930 Census 
In School Illiterate 
States Total Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban 
Ala. 357,048 76.6% 23.6% 53.7% 59.1% 29.9% 17.8% 
Ark. 171,376 85.1 14.9 619 642 17.7 10.0 
Del. 9,876 61.1 38.9 62.0 65.5 16.8 92 
Fla. 140,362 558 442 50.3 62.9 25.2 12.5 
Ga. 427,022 756 24.4 52.6 55.4 22.1 15.1 
Ky. 66,950 55.5 44.5 61.0 65.7 18.8 12.4 
La. 276,293 72.4 276 55.4 62.0 27.4 15.7 
Md. 85,909 50.5 49.5 58.0 61.5 16.9 ta 
Miss 382,655 89.6 10.4 62.9 61.5 24.0 18.7 
Mo. 56,553 316 68.4 613 66.7 16.6 6.5 
NC. 384,977 78.1 21.9 60.7 59.7 22.3 16.5 
Okla. 60,699 68.3 31.7 68.4 68.2 11.6 6.2 
S.C. 353,593 85.8 142 54.0 58.1 28.3 20.7 
Tenn 161,368 58.4 416 59.5 60.9 19.9 10.5 
Texas 299,207 68.8 312 58.9 61.9 16.1 9.6 
Va. 250,283 73.5 26.5 57.7 62.0 22.1 13.9 
W.Va. 35,634 76.0 24.0 65.0 69.2 129 75 
Total 3,519,805 745% 25.5% 57.0% 61.0% 


case of school attendance, the actual dif- 
ference is much greater than the percentages 
would indicate. For example, in Georgia the 
percentages are 22 per cent rural and 15 
per cent urban—this means, in actual num- 
bers, that there are 165,987 illiterate Ne- 
groes in the rural areas of Georgia as com- 
pared with only 47,495 in the urban centers. 


TABLE II 


ONnE- AND Two-TEACHER RuRAL SCHOOLS 
For NEGROES IN 1932* 


One- and 
One- Two- Two- 

States Teacher Teacher Teacher 
Schools Schools Schools 

Alabama .... 1,704 404 2,108 
Arkansas .... 1,100 3007 1,400 
Delaware ... 45 17 62 
Florida ..... 560 157 717 
Georgia ..... 2,654 453 3,107 
Kentucky ... 523 53 576 
Louisiana ... 1,042 350 1,392 
Maryland ... 355 112 467 
Mississippi .. 2,361 891 3,252 
Missouri .... 180 50 230 
N. Carolina . 1,155 637 1,792 
Oklahoma... 356 75 431 
8. Carolina .. 1,428 566 1,992 
Tennessee... 755 219 874 
NEBEARN i0o.0:0.0:0 1,362 363 1,725 
Virginia ..... 1,149 505 1,654 
W. Virginia . 360 1007 460 
Total’ ....<. 17,087 5,252 22,339 


* Figures furnished by the State Depts. of Edu- 
cation of the several states. 
t Estimate. 


To inaugurate an educational program 
that will actually serve the needs of the 
rural Negro, a teacher-training program is 
basic. Table II shows the number and dis- 
tribution of the one- and two-teacher rural 
schools for Negroes in the various Southern 
states as of 1932. 

Here it is shown that there is a total of 
22,339 one- and two-teacher rural schools 
for Negroes in these states. This number 
represents a total teaching force of 27,591. 
Assuming that practically all of the three- 
teacher rural schools, and above, for Negroes 
in the Southern states (excepting Delaware, 
Missouri, and West Virginia) are Rosenwald 
schools, the total number of rural schools 
of all types for Negroes in these Southern 
states would be approximately 24,300, rep- 
resenting a rural teaching force of approxi- 
mately 36,500. Thus the Negro rural teach- 
ing force represents approximately 75 per 
cent of the total (48,286) Negro teaching 
force of the South. Assuming that both the 
rural and urban schools are now over- 
crowded, in spite of the present large per 
cent out of school, and the addition of one 
teacher for every thirty pupils out of schools 
in both areas, there would be added 37,620 
rural teachers as against 11,633 urban teach- 
ers. Thus out of a total of 97,579 Negro 
teachers in the South (a number approxi- 
mating the actual need) there would be 
74,120 rural teachers, or approximately 76 
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per cent of the total. If 76 per cent of the 
teachers from our Negro institutions are go- 
ing to finally land in rural areas and work 
with pupils and adults who have both a 
rural background and a rural foreground, it 
seems that these institutions would be highly 
justified in giving major attention and sup- 
port to a program for preparing these teach- 
ers to serve well their constituency. It also 
seems that the N.A.T.CS. would be justified 
in giving far more space and time in its pro- 
gram to a consideration of the problems 
which directly and vitally affect the lives 
and successes of this host of Negro teachers. 

In formulating a program for the special 
training of rural teachers, it is well to keep 
in mind that there are two distinct types of 
rural situations to serve: first, the open 
country type and second the rural village 
type. Table III gives the number of villages 
and the Negro population in these villages 
for each of the Southern states. 


TABLE III 

Necro PopuLaTion IN Rurat VILLAGES 
1930 Cznsus 

Rural 


Number of Negro Population 
States Villages Population in Villages 


Ala. .... 243 179,842 26.5% 
Ark. ... 340 64,690 16.6 
Del. .... 47 10,810 61.5 
Fin. .... 231 146,067 64.4 
Ga...... 52 198,724 26.2 
Ky. .... 316 61,630 56.3 
ié. ...c. ee 146,369 28.2 
Md. .... 116 72,444 62.0 
Miss. ... 274 112,895 128 
Mo. .... 229 24,273 45.0 
NC. ... 430 174,914 258 
Okla.... 444 24,883 23.7 
aC. .... 408 157,376 23.1 
Tenn. .. 185 62,963 26.5 
Texas .. 421 115,213 218 
Wa... ++. 00 177,797 40.7 
W.Va. .. 322 79,854 95.2 
Total 4,630 1,810,744 28.0% 


From this table it is seen that of the 
Negro rural population of the South, ap- 
proximately 28 per cent live in villages, rang- 
ing from only 128 per cent in Mississippi 
to as high as 95.2 per cent in West Virginia. 
A program of rural education in each state 
should take into account the per cent and 
numbers of the rural population of that state 
which live in villages and the open country, 








and should be shaped to meet the special 
needs of both situations. 

In recent years much thought is being 
given to the problems of working out edu- 
cational programs for preventing the losses 
of traditional Negro jobs. To set up a pro- 
gram of rural education for Negroes abreast 
with the times, therefore, due consideration 
must be given the problems of preventing 
this majority group from losing ground, as 
well as to the problems of making new gains. 
In a study of the 1930 census the startling 
conclusion that “the rural Negro is an im- 
portant but a diminishing national asset” 
was reached. This extremely significant con- 
clusion is a challenge not only to a system 
of rural education for Negroes, but to our 
entire Negro leadership. Table IV shows the 
trends of Negro farm tenure in recent years. 

From this table it is observed that dur- 
ing the ten-year period from 1920 to 1930, 
in the South as a whole, Negro farm owners 
decreased 17 per cent, Negro farm managers 
decreased 54 per cent, and Negro farm ten- 
ants decreased % per cent. On the other 
hand, the per cent of farm laborers has in- 
creased 1.7 per cent. These percentages, of 
course, are capable of being interpreted in 
several ways in the light of the rapidly shift- 
ing population. But, when the fact is brought 
to our attention that the number of Negroes 
in rural areas has remained comparatively 
constant (excepting the state of Georgia) 
during this period, the interpretation of the 
decrease in Negro farm ownership seems to 
be obvious. A decrease in any of the lower 
levels may result from a moving up to a 
higher level (which would be generally ac- 
cepted as progress), a sliding back into a 
still lower level (retrogression), or a moving 
out all together (?). An increase in either 
of the lower levels may be caused by a 
coming up from a still lower level (progress), 
a coming down from a higher level (retro- 
gression), or a coming in from outside(?). 
In view of the fact that there is hardly a 
conceivable lower level from which anyone 
can come up into the Negro farm laboring 
class, there seems to be but one interpreta- 
tion (so far as progress is concerned) of a 
relative increase in the number of the Negro 
farm laboring class. In fact, a careful study 
of these figures from various angles, coupled 
with long and careful observation over a 
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TABLE IV 
Necro Farm Operators AND Lasorers 1920-1930, 1930 Census 


Owners Managers 
Increase+ Increase+ 





States: Decrease— Decrease— 
yO, —7 3% —82.5% 
DS ee —25.4 —70.5 
DIIGO kc cc cees —5.0 +46.0 
1 re —12.0 —128 
REOPENS le 5.3, 6: ost oa —315 —65.2 
OSs eae —21.0 —657.1 
LOUISIANS .......25. —4.0 —40.0 
Maryland .......... —17.1 —20.5 
Mississippi ......... —24.1 —64.0 
ROPMOUIE oss 0900 5 0's —29.2 —58.3 
North Carolina ..... —12.5 —75.7 
QRignOMA. ...50 0006 —30.3 —68.8 
South Carolina ..... —29.1 —61.2 
Tennessee .......... —20.4 —358 
3) 7 eee —29.7 —86.7 
EIN 5 s:o.6:¢o0'0i0d os —20.1 —61.4 
West Virgina ....... —76 —125 
REONOD  ai ca' e/g oisig's —17.1% —54.0% 


wide range of territory, points to the same 
conclusion stated above—that the rural Ne- 
gro is a diminishing national asset. This, in 
my opinion, is the most disastrous trend in 
the life and activity of the American Negro 
since freedom. The checking and reversing of 
this trend, as stated above, is a challenge 
to the entire Negro leadership, and certainly 
should constitute the ultimate and major 
objective of a program of rural education 
for Negroes. To know just where and how 
to start, and the steps to be taken to reach 
this goal requires a great deal more study 
than has ever been given this subject and a 
much greater acquaintance of the perplex- 
ing problems confronting the progress of the 
rural Negro on the part of our “program 
makers” than has yet been conceded. 

It seems quite clear, therefore, that in 
making a program of rural education for 
Negroes the problems can not be summed 
up merely in terms of adequate buildings 
and equipment, adequate and a prepared 
(measured by the present standards of pre- 
paredness) teaching force, longer terms, bet- 
ter salaries and adequate transportation fa- 
cilities. These, of course, are necessary 
means, but not the end. The danger is, that 
these means are so hard to acquire, and 
are so acceptable when they do come that 
we are apt to regard them as the end; at 
least, we feel like doing so. Nor must we 





Tenants Farm Laborers 
Increase+ Per Cent of Total 
Decrease— 1920 1930 

— 02% 18.7% 20.6% 

+198 17.2 15.0 

—155 68.8 73.0 

—179 52.4 67.7 

—33.6 25.7 33.3 

—32.4 47.3 51.0 

+24.1 35.8 28.0 

—120 68.3 72.0 

+-15.1 13.2 10.8 

4312 66.7 » 

43.0 24.0 276 
+-39.7 29.9 31.0 
—28.9 22.7 30.5 
—3.6 23.6 24.5 
+5.1 27.3 24.4 
—88 36.8 43.8 
+193 60.3 63.9 
— 5% 24.5% 26.2% 


accept as the end literacy or the preparation 
of the rural Negro to fit smoothly into the 
great industrial or urban civilization when 
they migrate into these areas. The goal of a 
program of rural education for Negroes 
should be the building of a rural civilization 
in which the Negro will play his part both 
as a recipient of the “good things” of rural 
life and as a contributor to the growth and 
development of these “good things.” 

There are three distinct groups of Negro 
rural workers which should come together 
with the various school officials (federal, 
state and local) to formulate this program 
of rural education, and should work together 
to execute it. These three groups are the 
special vocational agents—the Smith-Lever 
and Smith-Hughes workers, the Jeanes visit- 
ing teachers—known as Jeanes supervisors, 
and the elementary and secondary rural 
teachers. Each of these groups acclaims for 
its goal the “improvement of rural life,” 
while neither group seems to fully realize the 
true significance and importance of the other 
groups in achieving this goal. The agricul- 
tural workers have been chiefly concerned 
about crops and animals (over the very 
limited area which they have been able to 
cover) anc not enough about a program 
for improving the people. The rural teach- 
ers and supervisors have been chiefly con- 
cerned about instruction in the three R’s 
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(over the unlimited area which they cover) 
and not enough about crops and animals and 
community improvements. The home eco- 
nomics teachers have been more concerned 
with the “teaching” of the theories of home 
making to their pupils than they have been 
with a practical program of improving the 
home life in their local communities. 

Working together, these groups should be 
able to tie up better farming practices and 
the improvement of home surroundings and 
home life with the teaching of the three R’s 
in such a manner as to make the rural school 
a vital factor in community building. Of 
these three groups, the great host of Negro 
rural teachers, in my opinion, represents the 
greatest potential power for improving the 
physical well-being and broadening the out- 
look for a richer and fuller life for the great 
masses of Negro rural dwellers out in the 
villages and open country—a power, hither- 
to, practically unharnessed. This group be- 
comes all the more significant in a program 
for community improvement when we real- 
ize that in the great majority of our rural 
communities the rural teacher is the sole 
educative agency. 

To summarize, the facts upon which a 
program of rural education for Negroes 
should be based, briefly stated are: First, 
that 68 per cent of the Negroes, in the South, 
live in rural areas. Second, that 74 per cent 
of the Negro children of school age (the im- 
mediate goal of our educational system) in 
the South are rural. Third, the greatest per 
cent and by far the greatest number of our 
Negro children out of school are in the rural 
areas. Fourth, the greatest amount of il- 
literacy among the Negroes of the South is 
in the rural areas. Fifth, 75 per cent of the 
total Negro teachers of the South are rural 
teachers. Sizth, that 28 per cent of the total 
Negro rural population of the South lives in 
villages. And Seventh, that the rural Negro 
is rapidly losing ground and is thus a dimin- 
ishing national asset. 

With a program of rural education for Ne- 
groes given the place and support in our 
educational system that these facts would 
justify, and with such a program carefully 
worked out and executed to meet the needs 
of these rural people as indicated in this 
discussion, we might look forward to see 
thousands of these dilapidated rural huts 
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filled with a hungry, miserable, poverty 
stricken people replaced by beautiful homes 
and a prosperous, happy, fearless people. 


THE PREPARATION OF NEGRO RURAL 
TEACHERS IN LOUISIANA 


A. C. Lewis and C. L. Barrow 
State Agents of Schools for Negroes, 
State of Louisiana 


OUISIANA IS A RURAL STATE AND THE MA- 
Joriry of the teachers work in rural 
areas. This makes it especially important that 
teacher-education institutions prepare teach- 
ers with special attention to the needs of 
rural life. It is a generally-accepted principle 
that curricula for the education of teachers 
should be partly specialized and differenti- 
ated according to different types of teaching 
positions. A review and evaluation of expert 
opinion and practice as revealed in the litera- 
ture on the subject seem to justify differ- 
entiated curricula for rural teachers. 

The Division of the Louisiana State De- 
partment of Education charged with the di- 
rection of Negro Education believes there is 
an urgent need in teacher-education for the 
development of teachers for rural schools. No 
sound program of education can be devel- 
oped unless the faculty members of institu- 
tions training teachers familiarize themselves 
with the problems confronting the teachers 
in the field. In order to meet this need, the 
program for training teachers for rural 
schools has been reorganized and redirected 
in a manner deemed most likely to serve 
prospective teachers, teachers in service, and 
the rural population generally. An attempt 
has been made to provide special adapta- 
tions in the curriculum to meet both the ad- 
vantages and the disadvantages of the rural 
environment. 

The plan contemplates that the rural 
teacher will survey the assets and needs of 
the rural community. The information 
gained from this survey will give the teacher 
illustrative material in preparing teaching 
units. The position is accepted that training 
the child to think in terms of his environ- 
ment, and helping him to control and im- 
prove it, will produce varied educative ac- 
tivities—fuller and richer experiences. So far 
as possible, both material and social com- 
munity resources will be utilized in provid- 
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ing the content of the school curriculum and 
in guiding the activities of the children. 

Important features of the proposed pro- 
gram in teacher education are: 

Philosophy—A basic philosophy which 
reflects the most forward looking expression 
of educational theory current in the nation 
and that recognizes the true significance of 
agrarianism. 

Organization—The interest and codpera- 
tion of all state agencies concerned with edu- 
cation and rural development should be 
brought into and made effective in the rural 
teacher-training program. With this idea in 
mind, all of these agencies have been or will 
be invited to participate in the rural teacher 
education program by providing funds, per- 
sonnel, literature, and guidance. The State 
Board of Health, the Agriculture Extension 
Department at the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, the Vocational Agriculture Division of 
the State Department of Education, and the 
Home Economics Division of the State De- 
partment of Education have already re- 
sponded to this request and are now partici- 
pating in the program. 

A plan has been developed to codrdinate 
the work of the Normal School faculty, of 
the Jeanes supervising teachers, and of the 
teacher-trainers in the six high-school teach- 
er-training centers. This feature will be of 
special value in the field service program and 
is a significant departure in school admin- 
istration and supervision. One year of 
teacher-training is offered above high school 
graduation in six training-school centers, so 
located as to extend the Rural Normal School 
services throughout the State. 

Field Service Program—This program is 
being conducted (1) by a faculty commis- 
sion which represents pedagogy, health, 
farming and farm crafts, and home eco- 
nomics and which will enable the Normal 
School to spread its interest and influence 
beyond the campus by codperating with 
Jeanes supervising teachers and teacher- 
training departments at Southern University 
and in the six training centers in the field; 
(2) by selected faculty members (who offer 
suitable courses of instruction to groups of 
teachers in conferences, institutes, and sum- 
mer schools throughout the state. 

By these means it is expected that the 
in-service and pre-service training of teachers 


will be tied closer together. This field serv- 
ice will not limit its activities to the trainees 
or even to school children, but will endeavor 
to codperate with local agencies such as 
those in health, agriculture, home demon- 
stration, and library in adult and commu- 
nity education. 

The special teacher-trainers in the six field 
centers, and the Jeanes supervising teachers 
of the parishes where the training centers 
are located and of those parishes where the 
student-teachers serve their apprenticeship, 
are considered members of the normal school 
faculty. The plan contemplates occasional 
exchange for periods of a quarter of normal 
school resident faculty members. with 
teacher-trainers in the six field centers and 
with non-resident Jeanes-teacher members 
of the normal school faculty. 

It is believed that this program will aid 
teachers in helping the child to think in 
terms of his environment, will help him to 
control and improve rural conditions, and 
will produce varied activities and richer ex- 
periences for him. Furthermore, through this 
means the work of the school will be direct- 
ly related to adult education and to com- 
munity improvement in general. 

Curriculum—A curriculum that is based 
on current rural conditions and that is 
adapted and is responsive to the needs of 
teachers who work, or are to work, in rural 
communities. An attempt is made to or- 
ganize all courses and activities on a func- 
tional basis. All instruction given is to be 
focused directly on the subject matter, teach- 
ing procedures, and community activities 
and relations of the modernized rural school. 
The curriculum emphasizes (1) improved 
practices in rural school organization and 
management; (2) rural health and rural 
homemaking; (3) agriculture, nature study, 
and farm crafts; (4) technique of teaching 
the fundamental subjects in rural schools; 
(5) English, arithmetic, general science, and 
the social studies. In other words, rural 
school problems and rural life problems con- 
stitute the core of the curriculum. 

Student Teaching—A _student-teaching 
program, regarded as an important phase of 
the teacher-training course, is employed as 
the core for other activities and phases of 
the curriculum. 

Directed teaching is of two types: (a) 
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General observation and practice teaching 
designed to fix principles and habits funda- 
mental to all good teaching. This is done 
in the campus practice school. (b) Special- 
ized, or apprentice, teaching designed to 
meet the actual problems and conditions of 
rural schools. This is provided in one-teacher, 
two-teacher, and consolidated schools enroll- 
ing farm children and located in a rural 
environment. These schools are selected in 
parishes where competent and _ effective 
supervision is provided. 

Prospective teachers in the directed teach- 
ing and apprenticeship program are under 
the close supervision and guidance of normal 
school faculty members, Jeanes teachers, and 
other parish supervisers. They are given an 
opportunity of demonstrating for them- 
selves, under realistic conditions both in the 
campus practice school and in rural schools, 
those techniques and knowledges which the 
Rural Normal School deems best suited to 
rural education in Louisiana. The apprentice 
teaching begins when the public-school term 
ends and continues for three months. (The 
average length of term of the small rural 
schools is six months.) This plan gives the 
various communities a nine months’ school 
term and gives the regular teacher an op- 
portunity to attend the Normal School for 
one quarter (two, if he remains for the sum- 
mer quarter). The student teacher returns 
to the Normal School for twelve weeks dur- 
ing the summer and completes the last quar- 
ter’s work. At that time he does whatever 
remedial work is needed to correct weak- 
nesses discovered during the apprentice- 
teaching period. In other words, the two-year 
curriculum consists of two nine-month ses- 
sions plus a twelve weeks’ summer school. 

Conclusion—The Louisiana Rural Nor- 
mal School is appropriately located in a rural 
section of North Louisiana. Its faculty mem- 
bers have been carefully selected from well- 
trained and successful rural teachers and 
supervisors of the state. Its buildings and 
equipment are unpretentious, and generally 
inadequate; however, these conditions are in 
harmony with rural-school facilities prevail- 
ing throughout the state. At present its 
financial support is so limited that a desir- 
able salary schedule cannot be established 
and maintained and not all essential equip- 
ment can be provided from the state appro- 
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priation. It enjoys the good will of school 
officials and the people. It has liberal patron- 
age from the territory it is intended to serve. 
It is not bound by tradition and by artificial 
or pretentious standards, yet it is attempting 
to meet reasonable and acceptable standards 
in scholarship. 
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Section D: The Vocational and Educational 
Guidance of Negroes 


D. A. WILKERSON 


THE FOREFRONT 


ROGRESS MADE WITH THE NATIONAL 

Survey’ is reported in the following 
statement to the JourNAL by Dr. Am- 
brose Caliver, Senior Specialist in the 
Education of Negroes, U. 8. Office of 
Education. 


The Survey of Vocational Education and 
Guidance of Negroes which has been con- 
ducted by the Office of Education during 
the past few months is now drawing to a 
close. Information has been gathered from 
approximately 200 communities in 33 states. 
Included among other sources from which 
data have thus far been received are ap- 
proximately 400 high schools, 50 colleges, 
100 evening and proprietary schools, 1,000 
vocational education teachers, 27,000 high 
school students, and 20,000 persons who had 
attended or graduated from high school. 
These data were collected by a qualified 
staff of relief workers, 35% of whom held the 


Bachelor’s degree, and 50% of whom had 


*Tnitially announced and described in the 
JournaL for April, 1936, pp. 301-4. 


from one to four years of college education. 
Twelve workers held the Master’s degree. All 
the 38 non-relief workers had university 
training, with six holding the Doctor’s degree 
or its equivalent. 

Tabulations of the data will be consoli- 
dated in the Washington office, where the 
analyses and interpretations will be made 
during the next few months. It is the plan 
to issue preliminary reports on certain phases 
of the Survey from time to time, and to pub- 
lish the final printed report during the next 
school year. It is hoped that a follow-up pro- 
gram to make the findings of the Survey 
effective in the operation of the schools and 
in the life of Negroes will be formulated, 
which will include codperation with other 
interested agencies and groups. 


HE AMERICAN EpucaTION WEEK 

Broadcast on Negro Education, 
sponsored by the U. 8. Office of Edu- 
cation and transmitted, on November 
13, 1936, over a nation-wide NBC 
network, gave especial emphasis to 
Negroes’ problems of vocational ad- 
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justment and their implications for ed- 
ucation. Dr. Ambrose Caliver, in dis- 
cussing the National Survey being 
conducted by his office, stressed the 
need for more adequate programs of 
and facilities for the vocational educa- 
tion and guidance of Negroes. Mrs. 
Willa C. Burch, President of the 
N.A.T.C.8., reported the strong en- 
couragement being given by her or- 
ganization to the development of such 
programs. Even in a more general plea 
for justice in the education of Negro 
children, Dr. Bruce R. Payne, Presi- 
dent of Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee, emphasized the importance 
to the economic welfare of the na- 
tion of progressive improvement in the 
economic conditions of Negroes. 


NCLUDED IN THE _ RESOLUTIONS 

adopted by the N.A.T.C.S., assem- 
bled in convention at Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, July 31, 1936, is the following 
paragraph committing that organiza- 
tion to the active promotion of guid- 
ance programs in Negro schools. 


. The increasing number of persons who 
want jobs and the decreasing number of jobs 
in many lines form a background for both 
educational and vocational guidance, and 
make it advisable that guidance in avoca- 
tional and recreational pursuits find a place 
in our educational program. We, therefore, 
urge that the National Association of Teach- 
ers in Colored Schools insist upon useful 
guidance programs in Negro schools on all 
levels? 


HE East TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION 

or TEACHERS IN COLORED SCHOOLS 
is to be commended for emphasizing at 
its October 29-31, 1936, meeting the 
theme: Vocational Guidance. Discus- 
sion of the philosophy of guidance, es- 
pecially as regards Negro youth, to- 
John W., 


? Davis, “Resolutions Adopted 


by the National Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools,” 
607-8, N (7) 1936. 


School and Society, 44: 
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gether with means of implementation 
through various guidance techniques, 
dominated the programs of both the 
general and sectional meetings. 

Distributed at the convention were 
a 38-itein select bibliography on “gen- 
eral,” “vocational,” and‘ “cultural” 
guidance and “An Outline of the Guid- 
ance Program of Austin High School, 
Knoxville, Tennessee.” The latter, a 
four-page mimeograph statement, de- 
scribes a program so comprehensive 
and obviously well-conceived as to sug- 
gest that, regarding guidance practice, 
Austin High School is well out in the 
“Forefront” of Negro secondary 
schools. 


GUIDANCE LITERATURE 


HE Frorwa N.Y.A.’s RECENTLY 

published “Directory of Opportu- 
nities for Negro Youth in Florida’® 
represents a project which might well 
be emulated in many localities by 
school and other agencies of guidance. 
The “Directory” consists of a classi- 
fied list of over 400 organizations 
which offer special opportunities to 
Negro youth in various parts of the 
State. For each agency are noted the 
names and addresses of its president 
and secretary, a brief statement of the 
organization’s purpose, and the types 
of services it offers to Negro youth. 
Among the organizations listed are 
public schools, colleges, nurseries, fra- 
ternal groups, governmental offices, 
hospitals, churches, clubs, welfare and 
civic organizations, and other public 
and private agencies. The opportuni- 
ties they provide for Negro youth 
comprise a wide range of services— 
education, student aid, legal aid, re- 
ligious training, recreation, occupa- 
tional information, vocational counsel- 
ing, vocational training and place- 
ment, employment, health instruction, 
medical care, civic and character 


*Roderiguez, Edward R., “Directory of 
Opportunities for Negro Youth in Florida” 
(First Edition). Jacksonville: State Head- 
quarters, National Youth Administration, 
1936. Pp. 130. (Mimeographed) 
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training. Easy reference to materials 
in the “Directory” is achieved by the 
alphabetical listing of contents, by 
counties, and by two cross-indices, one 
for cities and towns, the other for clas- 
sified types of services. Such a manual 
as this, compiled for one’s own com- 
munity, should constitute an extremely 
valuable guidance tool. 


VIDENCE OF TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE’S 

new emphasis upon the personal 
service trades is manifested by her 
monthly publication of Service, “a 
journal dedicated to the men and 
women who spend their lives adminis- 
tering to the physical comfort of those 
whose pursuits of business or pleasure 
require the use of facilities maintained 
for the commercial lodging, transporta- 
tion, and feeding of guests.” Judging 
from its fourth issue (November, 
1936), Service is definitely an occupa- 
tional magazine, addressed principally 
to workers in personal service fields and 
to those who seek to train them for 
their jobs. Its commendably varied 
contents include, among other things, 
editorials and news briefs relating to 
“service” fields; a short story depicting 
an incident in the career of a pullman 
porter; several feature articles—‘‘Co- 
coanut Grove” (re: Marie Dressler’s 
maid), “New Dignity for an Old Job” 
(re: federally-supported training cen- 
ters for household employees), “Ro- 
mance of the Hotel,” “Personal Valet” 
(of Governor Landon), “Importance 
of Effective Decoration in Restaurants 
and Cafes”—together with a page of 
cartoons, several illustrations, jokes, 
and approximately two dozen recipes 
for a variety of dishes. As a source of 
materials relative to “service” occu- 
pations, the journal should be of con- 
siderable aid in vocational education 
and guidance. Potentially at least, it 
could contribute also to an even more 
vital social function—organizing per- 
sonal service workers and rendering 
their aspirations articulate. Very prob- 
ably, however, efforts to this end lie 
without the editorial policy of Service. 


EGRO TRADE ASSOCIATIONS,’’* 

though written from the viewpoint 
of business organizations, provides, 
nevertheless, a type of occupational 
information which is important for 
prospective Negro workers in the fields 
of commerce. The report surveys con- 
ditions and practices of eight of the 
thirteen national Negro trade associa- 
tions, representing the following types 
of enterprises: retail stores, banks, in- 
surance companies, newspapers, build- 
ing contractors, beauty shops, funeral 
parlors, and dressmaking, clothing, or 
cleaning, dyeing, and pressing concerns 
—‘“the fields in which the Negro has 
made the greatest economic gains.” 
Data are presented relative to their 
purposes, administrative officers, local 
affiliated bodies, membership, finance, 
public relations, employer-employee 
relations, research, trade and govern- 
ment relationships. “Suggestions and 
Recommendations” regarding each of 
these topics are offered. Attention is 
called to possible advantages to be 
achieved from establishment of trade 
associations in several unorganized 
fields—notably retail drugs, hotel and 
restaurant business, and fraternal asso- 
ciations—and especially to “the neces- 
sity of a general organization of Negro 
business men.” 


N DISCUSSING A MOOTED ISSUE IN THE 
vocational guidance of Negroes— 
selection of a vocation in the light of 
individual interests and abilities alone, 
or selection on the basis also of oppor- 
tunities for Negroes in the occupa- 
tional status quo—Mary H. S. Hayes® 
develops a principle which is well 
worthy of frequent repetition. 


We must cease to think of education as a 
purely financial asset and we must accustom 


‘Joseph R. Houchins, Negro Trade As- 
sociations. Washington, D.C.: Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, US. De- 
partment of Commerce, November, 1936. 
Pp. 15. (Available free upon request.) 

*Mary H. S. Hayes, “Guidance for Mi- 
nority Groups,” Occupations, 14: 555-56, Mr 
1936. 
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young people to the conception of educa- 
tion as only secondarily intended as an aid 
to earning a living. [The trend toward in- 
creased popularization of secondary and col- 
legiate education] decreases the value of 
college and high school diplomas as economic 
assets. . Should we, then, restrict the 
amount of education given young people in 
terms of their vocational needs? Or can we, 
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with equanimity, face the prospect of having 
graduates of institutions of higher learning 
earn their living on jobs which admittedly 
could be filled by persons with an eighth 
grade education? Can we not justify the 
added educational investment as a means, 
not for increasing earning capacity, but for 
getting greater satisfaction from the whole 
business of living? 
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